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The City Magnateand ‘This plea for the tree in the 

the Tree city may be read with profit 

outside of New York; it is made by Harper’s 
Weekly: 

It is almost as difficult to persuade a city mag- 
nate that a tree is a benefactor to the town as it is 
to convince him that a high-school building has 
any nobler purpose than to be shown by real-estate 
agents as an attraction to hoped-for additions to 
the tax list. 

Nevertheless, his education has begun, although 
he may not know it, and some day we shall find 
him promising to plant trees in Yorkville, or on 
Murray Hill, or in the “Kitchen,” or the “patch,” 
wherever votes may be had in return. Little by 
little he will come to the realizing sense of the 
fact that a tree is a vote-catcher, just as Tammany 
now feels, with somewhat more of dimness than is 
desirable, that a clean street on the East Side is a 
“good thing.” When we get the city magnate so 
far we have got him as far as we can push him or 
drop him; if he goes farther, it is of his own en- 
lightened nature. 

The talk about city trees keeps up, and tree- 
planting is not unknown even in New York. But 
there are many discouragements, besides acts of 
vandalism. There are, we all know, enough of the 
latter. Streets are being widened in the annexed 
region, and in suburban cities just beyond the 
Greater New York, tree-shaded streets, but the 
men who are doing the work never dream of sav- 
ing the trees, as they save them in European cities 
under like conditions, by moving them back 
through trenches cut for the purpose. 

Here are soine axioms on this subject which will 
do the city magnate no good, but which will be 
readily accepted by the intelligent voter: 

1. A narrow tree-shaded street is better than a 
bare wide one. 

2. A walk under trees is more improving than a 
trolley ride under telegraph and telephone poles. 

3. The man who cuts down a tree, except for the 
purpose of saving a better one, is an enemy of the 
community. 

4. A city magnate who will not save a beautiful 


tree when he can, is of much less value to the 
community than the tree which he destroys. 

Another discouraging circumstance is the lack 
of intelligence which the city magnate displays in 
planting and in taking care of trees when he comes 
to them. The trees in our new parks, for example, 
are dying or growing into shapelessness for lack 
of attention. When we plant a tree in a city we 
jam a flagstone against it, so that its own growth 
cuts its bark and, injures it; we plaster the ground 
about it with asphalt, so that the earth cannot be 
freshened with moisture or enlivened by sunshine. 
We therefore feed it on sewage, and its poor roots 
bunch themselves together and become anzmic, 
while the top languishes. They do these things 
better in Paris. 





The June number of Outing 
contains an article—we print 
excerpts from it on page 751—arguing for the sub- 
stitution of the camera for the gun in “hunting” 
game. It is not quite a new proposal, but Mr. 
Chapman puts it charmingly. The San Francisco 
Chronicle a little while ago thus commented on 
the general idea: 

The new sport, inaugurated by naturalists, of 
hunting all manner of wild creatures with the 
camera, spying upon them in the supposed privacy 
of their retreats, studying their habits, domestic 
customs and individual traits, offers a pursuit in- 
finitely more significant, more elevating and of 
greater value to humanity than the sport whose 
vista is bounded by the sights of a gun barrel. It 
certainly calls for a higher courage, and insomuch 
is a more manly occupation. Tracking big game 
to its lair, circumventing it at short range in order 
to get it in a good light, waiting for it to strike an 
effective pose, then calmly snapping a shutter, while 
unfettered by cumbrous weapon and ammunition, 
is a braver deed and one involving greater personal 
jeopardy than touching a trigger at rifle range. It 
certainly demands superior skill and yields superior 
results. When the object of the chase is some little 
harmless animal, it is usually a much more difficult 
feat to secure its reflected image than it would be 
to slay it with a charge of shot or to land it with 
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a hook. Through camera observation a vast new 
department of education is being opened to the 
student, a field rich in delightful surprises and a 
tender, intimate appreciation of animal life, which 
cannot help but make better and wiser those who 
probe its mysteries. The hunt with the camera is 
an uplifting occupation, educating to a new rever- 
ence for the humblest of created things, and free 
from the brutalizing influences of sport which has 
killing as its end. It is an ideal pursuit for young 
people, many of whom have shown themselves most 
successful in the delicate finesse, the patience and 
stealthy movement essential to drawing near their 
quarry without disturbing it. 

In field and orchard, in canyon and_ vale, 
among the high mountains and in the forest 
depths, among birds and insects and shy four- 
footed things, weird and fascinating life stories 
are waiting to be unfolded, which have never yet 
been told. Some of these animals are fast ap- 
proaching extinction. Others stand on equivocal 
ground, and deserve a fair hearing and accurate 
observation before being listed as friends or foes. 
All are capable of teaching lessons to stumbling, 
stupid, vainglorious humanity. Unsuspected ro- 
mances, pathos unspeakable, humor and wisdom, 
satire and tragedy, are all to be had for the seeking 
among these little denizens of earth and air, and 
the adroit use of the camera will best record them. 
It is to be hoped that pleasure seekers who range 
country and seaside this coming season, armed with 
the inevitable little black box, may put it to better 
use than merely preserving fantastic pictures of 
their friends; and that those who seek forest and 
mountain fastnesses in search of game may at least 
divide their attention between gun and lens. 





Higher Education in The Outlook thus notes and 
Public Affairs ‘comments on an interesting 
movement in education: 

Wisconsin University has established four new 
courses to fit students to discuss and administer 
public affairs. The first of these courses is one in 
statistics, which will not only teach the general 
outlines of statistical science, but also equip stu- 
dents to enter the constantly widening field of 
statistical work that is conducted not only for the 
State and municipal governments, but also for 
railroads, insurance companies, and other great 
organizations. This course is one which might 


well be made a part of the general training of all 
who profess to have received a higher education, 
for, however trying statistical information may be- 
come. statistical misinformation is incomparably 
more trying, and a very elementary course would 
keep people from building whole sermons and mag- 
azine articles and even philosophies upon such 
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current misstatements as that “nine business men 
out of every ten pass through bankruptcy,” or that 
“machinery enables us to produce ten times as 
much as our grandfathers did a century ago.” The 
second of the new courses is one in practical sociol- 
ogy, which requires class work to be supplemented 
by the direct study of social conditions and reform- 
atory and charitable institutions. This course is 
admirably planned as a preparation for pastoral 
work. The third course is one in public service, 
including methods of administration and a knowl- 
edge of diplomacy. Inasmuch as the growth of our 
democracy steadily increases the number of official 
positions for which special preparation is neces- 
sary, and to which competitive examinations fur- 
nish on the whole the safest method of appoint- 
ment, this course promises to be one of practical 
value to an increasing number of students. The 
fourth course is a more general one in journalism, 
which will be given in connection with the work in 
the School in History, and will aim to equip 
students to discuss the wide range of social, econ- 
omic, political and historical questions upon which 
all journalists are wrongly supposed to be in- 
formed. Upon the whole, the new work planned 
by Wisconsin University seems to us of exceptional 
importance. Such courses are especially valuable 
in a democracy, where higher education ought to 
have as its first concern the fitting of the largest 
possible number of citizens to act intelligently re- 
garding the concerns of the commonwealth. 





The Londoa Spectator has 
been lamenting the falling 
off in parliamentary eloquence. A great debate 
nowadays, it declares, is merely a long debate. 
With dogged British devotion to the obvious it 
goes on to argue that the decline of oratory is 
due to the disappearance of orators. The New 
York Commercial Advertiser takes up the subject 
to enquire whether, if the old-school-orator were 
to reappear, he would now be listened to. 

Great as they were in their time, there were 
some things about them that we shall not miss. 
They were wickedly fond of long metaphors and 
rhetorical jewelry and of phrases that were handed 
down in apostolical succession. Differing no doubt 
in voice and gesture and in physical charms, they 
seem in style to have been transmitters of the same 
tradition. 

“It comes very near bombast,” says a recent 
writer of a certain passage in Webster’s Bunker 
Hill address, “but it is not quite bombast.” He 
need not have hesitated. Bombast it surely is, 
judged by the standards of to-day. Yet the pass- 
age cited is a fair type of classic oratory, and 
Webster is all the more an orator for employing 
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the proper method of appeal in a bombast-loving 
generation. But it is not for us. Not if he came 
back in person in the glimpses of the moon could 
he move us by this kind of eloquence. The fashion 
has changed and to-day we recognize the truth 
of Prof. Barrett Wendell’s characterizations: 

“Tf Webster’s power is beyond dispute so is its 
essentially histrionic character. There used to be a 
saying that no human being was ever really so 
great as Daniel Webster always looked; he had, in 
fact, that temperamental tendency to pose which 
you generally find in actors, and often in preachers. 
And this he enforced, in a manner which was thor- 
oughly acceptable to the America of his times, by 
an extremely elaborate rhetoric based partly on the 
parliamentary traditions of eighteenth century 
England, and partly, like those traditions them- 
selves, on the classical oratory of Rome and 
Greece.” 

The deliberate melodrama of the older school is 
absolutely dead, and when, as occasionally happens, 
a public speaker tries to revive it, we only laugh at 
him, though what he says may be as well worth 
a place in school readers and speakers’ handbooks 
as much that goes into them. For a long time 
almost any one could do pretty well if he were 
merely Ciceronian. One read the classics with 
great persistence and so became an orator. Our 
ancestors, blessed though their memory be, were 
ridiculously complaisant in this matter. The arti- 
ficial sound of it, the pedantry, the great round- 
about ponderous elegance seems not to have both- 
ered them at all. Anything sonorous tickled our 
ancestors, and unless a man said, “Methinks I see,” 
or “blasted the bud of hope,” or “rent” things “in 
twain,” or described a ship in a storm as an eagle 
swooping, they did not care for him. To be sure 
these metaphors were newer then, but at no time 
were they entirely new. 

Writers on the decline of eloquence say very 
little about these things, which are to some extent 
a compensation for our loss. And the chances are 
that the same degree of oratorical power would 
find us less easy to move. A mere rhetorician, at 
all events, would find us more difficult than our 
ancestors. It is not fair to speak of the oratorical 
decline without referring also to the change of 
standards, and if there is to be a revival, as the 
Spectator writer thinks, he ought to lose no time 
in heading off a return to the old traditions. 





It is not the office of this 
magazine to chronicle the 
news; it may, however, be—perhaps it is mot its 
least function to be—the repository of the litera- 
ture of contemporaneous life and current events. 
The subjoined editorial from the Florida Times- 
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Union and Citizen, printed a few days after the 
terrible Jacksonville fire, seems to deserve pres- 
ervation. A larger audience than that to which 
it was addressed will be stirred by its tone of un- 
conscious heroism and fine, undismayed resolu- 
tion: 

Sentiment is most beautiful, and at this time it is 
specially lovely in our sight when its influence is 
bringing us comfort and material help from every 
corner of the continent. Yet there are times when 
even sentiment must give way to imperious neces- 
sity—in the battle of life the soldier must often go 
forth alone that he may face the foe with undivided 
energies and heart undismayed. He must put his 
loved ones out of his sight, that he may the better 
serve them—he must leave them behind that he may 
the more surely and efficiently protect them. 
Woman is to every man a ministering angel if he 
be worthy—she is always his best inspiration and 
highest hope, but there are times when her absence 
serves him as well as her presence does at other 
times. 

Such a time has come now to the homeless 
people of Jacksonville. The task before us is the 
creation of a city and the recovery of its business 
—a stern task and a difficult one. While doing this, 
men must be sheltered and properly fed, and within 
the city there are not at present roofs to cover the 
army of workers demanded by the situation. The 
remedy is one which has often confronted man be- 
fore, and always with the same result—the beautiful 
and agreeable must give way to the useful—the 
shelter must be monopolized by the workers alone. 
Let us appeal to our people in plain language that 
all may understand. 

It is our duty to send out of the city all those 
dependent upon others for shelter, except those 
needed for the work in hand. Dependent non- 
workers, women and children can be sheltered and 
cared for elsewhere—they must be. Night and day 
we must labor: comfort and care cannot be given 
others except at the cost of the workers, because 
there is not room for all. 

So should the dependent and the helpless go 
elsewhere till Jacksonville is again prepared to care 
for and comfort them. Give up the city for the 
present to the workers—visitors who insist on 
coming to see the ruins should gaze their fill and 
return—the help is not here to care for them. Our 
hotels and our churches have been wiped out—our 
task is one grim enough to try the strength of the 
strongest. Let us have no distraction that excuse 
may be made for the neglect of duty—banish the 
amenities of life that we may the earlier resume 
them, and more deeply appreciate them hereafter. 

It is hard to separate families, but there are 
times when it must be done. It is hard to send 
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away those dependent on us, but we can care for 
them the more effectually by depriving ourselves 
of their society now. Work, work, work, must be 
the rule in Jacksonville for white and black—hard, 
stern, laborious work that owns an affinity to vul- 
gar dirt and is not beautiful except to look back 
upon, when we are enjoying the fruits of the har- 
vest sowed and cultivated. Let us wait for that 
time, and hope, but now we must work. 

The problem of finding shelter for this army of 
labor is the difficulty of the present—a room 
means a worker now. Nor have we room for the 
idle and curious—such hotels and boarding-houses 
as have been left to us are driven to their wits’ 
end to provide for those necessarily dependent on 
them. Will not every member of the community 
help the solution if he may, and as soon as he can? 





A Word foranOid No doubt a little pleasant 
Friend ridicule may likewise be in- 
dulged in regarding some of the steeper writers 
of the old school. It is, however, noticeable that 
from many quarters and continuously come ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the work of former gen- 
erations of writers. The Editor of Harper’s 
Magazine is voicing it in his June number, and a 
few words recently dropped by the Chicago 
Chronicle have met with a surprising amount of 
endorsement : 

Augustine Birrell recently lectured on the liter- 
ature of the past century. The fact was brought 
out that fiction published in Great Britain and 
America outnumbers yearly the works of any other 
department. Nor is this a new statistic. 

Ambassador Choate in commentary upon the lec- 
ture said that the majority of people want books 
that can be read without thinking and remembered 
without effort. He told a story of Lowell and 
Holmes. When the former was on his deathbed 
to the question, “How are you, James?” the dying 
‘man replied: “I don’t know, Wendell, and I don’t 
care. I am reading ‘Rob Roy.’” 

Which illustrates the truth that there is a differ- 
ence even among books which “may be read with- 
out thinking and remembered without effort.” 

To a sane and cultivated taste, to a noble fancy 
and richly stored memory fiction like that of Scott 
is balm in illness of body, weariness of mind. Of 
the rafts of fiction nroduced of late, what propor- 
tion is worth remembering even of what was read 
without effort? Considering that a large share of 
it is wilfully immodest, a larger share lacking in all 
the essential qualities of style, the largest share de- 
fiant of grammar, rhetoric, rules of plot and unity 
of action, pervaded only by a low sensationalism, 
what victim of its worthlessness would take up one 
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of such books again in days of dejection or in 
hours of health? 

The evil flood seems at least momentarily 
checked. Should it come to high tide again we can 
still fall back upon the pure, entrancing, pictur- 
esque and authentic school of English romance for 
which no other language, no other epoch has 
offered a worthy substitute. 


Evidence that the public is 
developing its zsthetic sen- 
sibilities is not altogether wanting. The Boston 
Transcript finds it in the attention which rail- 
roads are paying to the beautifying of their prop- 
erties. 

Railroad architecture has been greatly advanced 
of late, and the tendency to embellish station 
grounds and to improve the scenic conditions of the 
right of way is steadily growing, year by year. In 
the main, there is much room for improvement, 
both in the architecture of stations and the layout 
of their grounds, but there are some shining ex- 
amples of good taste in both fi Ids, an* the general 
improvement is marked. Nor are the good ex- 
amples confined to any single section of the coun- 
try, but are to be found here in the East, down 
South, out West and on the Pacific coast. It is 
not the largest and wealthiest corporations either 
that can show the best examples; some of them 
in fact pay the least attention to such details, every- 
thing being sacrificed to the purely utilitarian pur- 
poses for which they primarily exist. But the pub- 
lic will not always submit to this. Just as it has 
demanded better cars, faster engines, more frequent 
train service and reduced rates, so it will, ere long, 
insist on better stations, more cleanly kept, and 
with surrounding grounds appropriately planted 
and cared for. 

In order to hold their business, which is being 
rapidly cut in upon, and to a greater extent 
each year, especially in the East, by the widely 
extending trolley systems, the steam roads must 
continue to make their lines more attractive. All 
else being equal who would not prefer to travel 
by trolley along picturesque country roads, to fol- 
lowing for hours through raw gravel cuts, between 
endless lines of telegraph poles, at every stop a pile 
of grimy bricks and mortar or a wooden packing 
box standing in a desert of cinders and sand? This, 
of course, is an extreme which is happily seldom 
found to-day, and yet it is not purely imaginary, 
more’s the pity. Almost every road is doing 
something in the way of adornment, at important 
stations at least, with grass and flowers, and occa- 
sionally with shrubbery and trees, but almost 
nothing is being done to improve the roadside con- 
ditions along the line between stations. 
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Dreyfus’ Own Story 


The tragedy which is commemorated in Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus’ Five Years of My Life* is 
familiar to everybody. For months while its 
scenes were enacting it transfixed the attention 
of the world. It remains the colossal crime 
against liberty, the typical judicial error of mod- 
ern times. While its detestable ramifications have 
not been, and in all probably never will be com- 
pletely exposed, enough of the plot of which 
Alfred Dreyfus was the victim has been revealed 
to show how absolutely inconceivable antecedently 
may be the elements of a tragedy which enmeshes 
an innocent man. 

It was not, therefore, entirely a sympathetic 
interest which followed the progress of the Drey- 
fus affair; a part of its importance lay in the 
fact that in it was illustrated in heroic size the 
fate that in thousands of cases befall innocent 
men: that of unjust condemnation, perhaps at 
the hands of people mainly honest, on evidence 
which the condemned is in some way prevented 
from disproving. In most cases the consequent 
suffering is privately endured, and in most also 
no revision of the sentence occurs. Dreyfus still 
remains, it is true, under a legal stigma, but he is 
vindicated in the estimate of the world. 

The publication of Dreyfus’ story of his life 
from 1894 to 1899, which has been the book event 
of the month, has brought the affair again before 
public attention, and a reading of the book in- 
tensifies a sense of the enormity of the injustice 
and an appreciation of the victim’s sufferings. 
Assuming general recollection of the course of the 
affair, we quote the sufferer’s account of a few 
of its episodes: 

Saturday, the 13th of October, 1804, I received 
a service-note directing me to go the following 
Monday, at nine o’clock in the morning, to the 
Ministry of War for the general inspection. It was 
expressly stated that I should be in “tenue bour- 
geoise” (civilian dress). The hour seemed to me 
very early for the general inspection, which is 
usually passed late in the day; the mention of 
civilian dress surprised me as well. Still, after 
making these remarks while reading the note, I 


soon forgot them, as the matter appeared unim- 


portant. 

As was our custom, my wife and I dined on Sun- 
day evening with her parents. We came away gay 
and light-hearted, as we always did after these fam- 
ily gatherings. 

On Monday I left my family. My son Pierre, 


*Five Years of My Life: 1894-1899. By Alfred 


Dreyfus, ex-Captain of Artillery in the French 
Army. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


who was then three and a half years old and was 
accustomed to accompany me to the door when I 
went out, came with me that morning as usual. 
That was one of my keenest remembrances through 
all my misfortunes. Very often in the nights of 
sorrow and despair I lived over the moment when 
I held my child in my arms for the last time. In 
this recollection I always found renewed strength 
of purpose. 

The morning was bright and cool, the rising sun 
driving away the thin mist; everything foretold a 
beautiful day. As I was a little ahead of time, I 
walked back and forth before the Ministry Building 
for a few minutes, then went upstairs. 


Captain Dreyfus goes on to narrate his exam- 
ination, arrest and imprisonment. Commandant 
du Paty de Clam figures in a bad light from the 
start; Commandant Henry in little better. After 
weeks of mental torture in prison, he was on 
December 5 allowed to communicate with his 
wife. His letter to her was: 


“My dear Lucie— ; 
“At last I can send you word. I have just been 


told that my trial is set for the 19th of this month. 
I am denied the right to see you. I will not tell 
you all that I have suffered; there are not in the 
world words strong enough to give expression to 
it. Do you remember when I used to tell you how 
happy we were? Everything in life smiled on us. 
Then of a sudden came a thunderbolt which left 
my brain reeling. To be accused of the most mon- 
strous crime that a soldier can commit! Even to- 
day I feel that I must be the victim of some fright- 
ful nightmare. . ... 

“But I trust in God’s justice. In the end truth 
must prevail. My conscience does not reproach 
me. I have done my duty; never have I turned 
from it. Crushed down in this sombre cell, alone 
with my reeling brain, I have had moments when 
I have been beside myself; but even then my con- 
science was on guard. ‘Hold up thy head" it said 
to me. ‘Look the world in the face! Strong in 
thy consciousness of right, rise up, go straight on! 
This trial is frightfully bitter, but it must be en- 
dured!’ 

“TI embrace you a thousand times, as I love you, 
as I adore you, my darling Lucie. 

“A thousand kisses to the children. I dare not 
say more about them to you; the tears come into 
my eyes when I think of them. Alfred.” 


Perhaps the most pathetic feature of the book 
is furnished in the letters which Dreyfus and his 
heroic wife exchanged. We shall presently have 
to point out that the spirit manifested by the 
Captain, while natural, was not the noblest possi- 
ble. But no words are adequate for the praise of 
his wife. She was, it appears, a very ordinary 
person so far as she was known up to the time of 
the arrest. In the hour of crisis, however, no 
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doubt through agonizing turmoil of soul, she 
achieved as by a miracle and ever thereafter dis- 
played a greatness, a nobility of character, and a 
loyalty which could never be shaken; to her, these 
letters and the diary show, he turned and upon 
her strength he was upheld throughout the long 
years of his torture. Never once- was there the 
least disturbance or vacillation in her unparalleled 
devotion; never for a moment did she doubt him— 
though hers was a soul which would have clung 
to him in proven and undenied infamy, crying— 


I know not, I ask not, if sin’s in thy heart; 
I know that I love thee whatever thou art! 


Doubtless this little book will take a permanent 
place among the great human documents of the 
world; when it does, its chief value will be that 
it records the utter out-pouring of a faithful wom- 
an’s heart upon the griefs of a disgraced husband 
—the power of compassionate healing, of rescue 
and support, in the strength of a woman’s loyal 


love. 
The day after the condemnation she wrote: 


“What wretchedness, what torture, what ig- 
nominy! We are all terrified, utterly crushed. I 
know how courageous you are, you unhappy 
martyr! I beseech you, continue to endure valiantly 
these new tortures. Our fortune, our lives—all 
shall be devoted to seeking out the guilty ones. 
We will find them; it must be done. You shall be 
rehabiliated. 

“We have passed together nearly five years of 
perfect happiness; let us live in the remembrance of 
them; some day justice will be done, and we shall 
again be happy together and our children will love 
you the more. We shall make of your son a man 
like vourself; I could not choose a better example 
for him. 4 


And again two days later: 

“December 25. 

“I weep and weep, and cannot cease weeping. 
Your letters alone bear comfort to me in the ex- 
tremity of my grief; alone they uphold and console 
me. Live for me, I beseech you, dear heart. Sum- 
mon all your strength and determination. Together 
we will maintain the struggle till the guilty one is 
found. What will become of me without you? 
Nothing else binds me to the world. I should die 
of grief if I had not the hope of finding myself 
near you Once again and passing long happy years 
of the future at your side. . 

“Our children are delightful. "Your poor little 
Pierre asks for you so often, and I can answer him 
only by my tears. Again this morning he asked if 
you would come back to-night. ‘I am so tired of 


waiting for my papa,’ he said to me. Jeanne is 
changing wonderfully; she talks so much better, 
makes sentences, and is growing prettier. Courage; 
you shall have us all back some day. . 


Let Dreyfus continue the story: 


_ At last my wife was allowed to see me. The 
interview took place in the prison parlor. It was 


a dark room, divided in the middle by two parallel 
latticed gratings. On the further side of one of 
these gratings stood my wife, while I was forced 
to remain behind the second grating. 

It was under such painful conditions that, after 
sO many sorrowful weeks, we looked into each 
other’s eyes. I was unable to embrace her, to hold 
her in my arms; we had to talk at a distance. How 
er was my joy at seeing again her beloved 
ace 


The formal deanetitien took place on Saturday, 
the 5th of January. Dreyfus’ account shows how, 
though he was described as unmoved, the scenes 
of that day tortured his soul. That night he 
wrote: 

“January 5, 1895. 
“My Darling— 

“In promising you to live until my name is re- 
habilitated, I have made the greatest sacrifice that 
can be made by an honest man. Some time when 
we are reunited, I will tell you what I have suffered 
to-day as I went through, one after another, those 
ignominous stations of my Calvary. Again and 
again I wondered to myself, ‘Why are you here? 
What are you doing here?’ I seemed to myself to 
be the victim of an hallucination. Then, my torn, 
dishonored garments would bring me brutally back 
to reality. The looks of hate and scorn told me, 
only too plainly, why I was there. Oh, why could 
not my heart have been laid open so that all may 
have read it—so that all those poor people along 
my route would have cried out, ‘This is a man of 
honor?’ 

. How well I understand them. In 
their place I could not have restrained my con- 
tempt for an officer branded a traitor to his coun- 
try. But, alas! here is the pitiful — There 
is a traitor, but it is not I. , 

Here are extracts from sane written soon 
after the condemnation. Dreyfus was taken to 
the Ile de Ré and there kept until his transporta- 
tion. His comments on the insults he suffered 
en route are noteworthy for their charity. 


“Monday, January 7, 1895. 
“My first concern as soon as I rise is to come 
and talk with you for a little and try to send a wee 
ray of warmth into your gloomy cell. I suffered 
so much at knowing that while you are so un- 
happy, I am unable to comfort you. Everything 
about, and all that passes before me, which is not 
of you, is to me as if it did not exist. 7 
Lucie.” 
“Tuesday, January 8. 
os . . In the moments of my deepest sad- 
ness, in my moments of violent crisis, a star comes 
suddenly to shine upon my mind and beam upon 
me. It is your image, my darling. With your face 
before me, I shall find patience to wait till they 
give me back my honor. Alfred.” 


“Wednesday, January 9, 1895. 
“My Good Darling— 
“Truly, as I keep thinking of it again, I wonder 
how I could have dared to promise you to live on 
after my condemnation. That day, that Saturday, 
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is stamped into my mind in burning letters. I 
have the courage of the soldier who goes forward 
gladly to meet death face to face; but, alas! have 
I the soul of the martyr? .... 

“It is because I hope, that I live; because I am 
convinced that it is impossible the truth will not 
some day be made clear; because I be- 
lieve my innocence will be recognized.” 

“Thursday, January 10, 1895. 

“Since two o’clock this morning .I have been 
unable to close my eyes for the thought that to-day 
I should see you. It seems that even now I hear 
your sweet voice speaking to me of my dear chil- 
dren, of our dear families, and I am not ashamed 
to weep, for the torture that I endure is too cruel 
for an innocent man. Alfred.” 

: “Tle de Ré, January 21, 1895. 
9 o’clock in the morning. 

“The other day when the mob insulted me at La 
Rochelle, I longed to escape from my guards, 
present my naked breast to those to whom I was 
a natural object of indigation, and say: ‘Don’t in- 
sult me; this heart which you cannot penetrate is 
pure and free from all defilement; but if you be- 
lieve me guilty, here, take my body, I give it to 
you without regret.’ Then, perhaps, when under 
the sharp sting of physical suffering I should have 
cried again ‘Vive la France!’ they would have be- 
lief in my innocence. . . . 

“. . . Truly, I am a victim of the most 
hideous miscarriage of justice of our century. At 
times my reason refuses to believe it; it seems to 
me that these phantasms of an hallucination will all 
vanish, but, alas; the brutal reality en- 


compasses me. . Alfred.” 
“Tle de Ré, January 31, 1895. 
“ . It was an echo from home—an echo 


of the sympathy of you all, that warmed my frozen 
heart. I read and re-read your letters. I absorbed 
each word. Little by little the written words were 
transformed and found a voice; it seemed to me 
that I could hear you speaking and that you were 
very close to me. Oh, the exquisite music that 
whispered to my soul! ss Alfred.” 


Of the transportation to the Ile éu Diable 
Dreyfus was not informed until a few hours 
before the actual start. He says: 


On the 21st of February, I saw my wife for the 
last time. She asked that they tie her hands be- 
hind her back and let her approach and kiss me. 
The director gave a rough refusal. At the inter- 
view, which was from two to three o’clock, I was 
suddenly told that I must get ready for my de- 
parture, without either of us having been previously 
informed. The preparations consisted in making 
a bundle of my clothes. 

Before the departure I was again stripped and 
searched, and then led between six guards to the 
dock. There I was embarked on a steam launch, 
which brought me in the evening to the roadstead 
of Rochefort. From the launch I was taken on 
board the transport, Saint-Nazaire. Not a word 
had been spoken, not a hint had been given as to 
the place whither I was to be transported. As 
soon as I reached the Saint-Nazaire, they placed 
me in one of a number of convicts’ cells on the 
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forward deck, which were closed by a simple grat- 
ing. The port of the deck in front of these cells 
was uncovered. The night was dark and the cold 
fearful, nearly fourteen degrees Centigrade below 
zero (about seven degrees Fahrenheit). Only a 
hammock was thrown to me, and I was left without 


food. 
The memory of my wife, whom I had left a few 


hours before in complete ignorance of my depar- 
ture, whom I had not even been able to embrace; 
the memory of my children and all those dear 
friends whom I left behind me in sorrow and 
despair; my uncertainty as to the place whither 
they were taking me; the situation in which I 
found myself—all threw me into a state that can- 
not be described. I could only fling myself upon 
the ground in a corner of my cell and weep and 
shiver throughout the night. 

The next day the Saint-Nazaire weighed an- 


chor. 

The Ile du Diable was the abandoned site of 
a leper colony—a barrer rock off the coast of 
French Guiana, five degrees from the Equator. 
Dreyfus was confined in a stone hut. At first he 
was allowed to walk about in a half-acre space, 
but more and more rigorous rules were enforced. 
The palisades enclosing the hut were narrowed; 
windows were barred and screened, and approach 
to them was shut off so that suffocation often 
seemed impending; unrelieved confinement in the 
cell enjoined for many successive days, and finally 
irons were put upon the prisoner. During five 
years, Dreyfus was not for a moment out of the 
sight of his guard. Was he working or sleeping 
some of its members tramped in the anteroom 
of his cage and kept their eyes fastened upon 
him. Silence on his part was required. He kept 
the cell in order, washed his own clothes and 
cooked his own food—using as utensils old cans 
and scraps of iron left by the lepers, and washing 
his dishes with the ashes of the fire—for which 
he cut the fuel. The meat furnished him was 
often canned pork—which he conscientiously tells 
us he always threw away. His guards broke 
down in the awful climate and barrenness, and 
weakened by insufficient and filthy food, and in 
despair of heart, he was often on the point of 
succumbing. Fever was his frequent malady; 
successively he suffered from congestion of the 
brain and palpitation of heart. The treatment 
accorded him would have been inhuman had it 
been given a dog, and the gratuitous insult and 
deliberate physical tortures heaped upon him 
brand with infamy the administration which per- 
mitted them. 

These extracts from his diary echo the poignant 
sufferings of the man: 

Sunday night, April 14 to 15, 1895. 

It is impossible for me to sleep. This cage be- 

fore which the guard walks up and down like a 
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phantom appearing in my dreams, the plague of 
insects which run over my skin, the rage which is 
smothered in my heart that I should be here, 
when I have always and everywhere done my duty— 
all this overexcites my nerves, which are already 
shattered, and drives away sleep. When shall I 
again pass a calm and tranquil night? Perhaps not 
until I find in the tomb the sleep that is ever- 
lasting. : 

How sweet it will be to have no further concern 
with human vileness and cowardice! 

The sea which I hear murmuring beneath my 
little window has always for me a strange fascina- 
tion. It soothes my thoughts, bitter and sombre 
though they be. It recalls dear memories, the 
happy days I have passed with my wife and darling 
children. 

I have again a violent sensation, which I felt 
on the boat, of being drawn irresistibly toward the 
sea, whose murmurous waters seem to call me with 
the voice of a comforter. This tyranny of the sea 
over me is almost irresistible; on the boat I had 
to close my eyes and call up the image of my wife 
not to yield to it. 

Where are the beautiful dreams of my youth and 
the aspirations of my manhood? My heart is dead 
within me; my brain reels with the turmoil of my 
thoughts. What is the mystery underlying this 
tragedy? Even now I understand nothing of what 
has passed. To be condemned without palpable 
proofs, on the strength of a bit of handwriting! 
However clear the soul and conscience of a man 
may be, is there not more than enough here to 
enfrenzy him? 

The sensitiveness of my nerves, after all this tor- 
ture, has become so acute that each new impression, 
even from without, produces on me the effect of a 
deep wound. 

The same night. 

I have just tried to sleep, but after dozing a few 
minutes I awoke burning with fever; and it has 
been so every night for months. How has my 
body been able to resist such a combination of 
physical torments added to mental torture? I 
think that a clear conscience, sure of itself, must 
give invincible strength. 

I open the blind which closes my little window 
and look again upon the sea. The sky is full of 
great clouds, but the moonlight filters through, 
tinging the sea with silver. The waves break 
powerless at the foot of the rocks which outline 
the shape of the island. There is a constant lap- 
ping of the water, as it plays on the beach with a 
us staccato rhythm that soothes my wounded 
soul. 3 

And in this night, in the deep calm, there come 
back to my mind the dear images of my wife and 
children. How my poor Lucie must suffer from 
so undeserved a lot, after having had everything 
to make her happy! And happy she so well de- 
serves to be, for the purity and sweetness of her 
character, for her tender and devoted heart. Poor, 
poor little wife! When I think of her and of my 


children, something within me gives way and my 
grief finds vent in sobs. . . . 

I am going to try to work at my English. Per- 
haps the task will help me to forget a little 
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Saturday, April 20, 1895. 

11 o’clock in the morning. _ 
I have finished my cooking for the day. This 
morning I cut my piece of meat in two: one piece 
is to boil; the other is for steak. To cook the lat- 
ter, I have contrived a grill from an old piece of 
sheet-iron which I picked up in the island. For 
drink, I have water. My food is ill prepared in | 
old tin cans. I have nothing with which to clean 
these properly, and have no plates. I must pull 
together all my courage to live under such condi- 

tions, added to all my mental tortures. 

Utterly exhausted, I am going to stretch myself 


out on my bed. ; 
' Sunday, April 28, 1895. 


The wind blows a tempest. The gusts, coming 
one after the other, buffet the little hut, and every- 
thing in it resembles at times the state of my soul 
in its passionate storms! Would that I were as 
strong and powerful as the wind which shakes the 
trees and uproots them, so that I might sweep 
aside every obstacle that bars the way to the truth! 

I would like to cry aloud all my sufferings, and 
the revolt of my heart against the ignominy thrust 
upon an innocent man and his dear ones. 

Wednesday, May 29, 1895. 

— But I will have my day yet. The au- 
thor of the infamous crime will surely be unmasked 
some day. Oh, if I had hold of him for only five 
minutes! I would make him undergo some of the 
torture which he has made me endure; I would 
tear out his heart without pity! 

Friday, September 4, 1806. 

— Ah, in the day when justice shall be 
done and the guilty one unmasked, may the burden 
of all these nameless tortures fall back on those 
who have persecuted an innocent man and his 
family! 

It is the spirit shown in such passages as the 
two last quoted which falls short of the heroic. 
Dreyfus spent his time storming against fate, 
alternately petitioning the Government and revil- 
ing his enemies. You may say that to do pre- 
cisely this was natural. Natural, doubtless, to 
most men, and yet a great man would have been 
capable of a nobler behavior. It may be hard in 
a “strenuous” age to conceive of tragedy as 
opportunity ; to understand that a victim may be a 
man blessed among all men; that for him is possi- 
ble the achievement of an elevation of spirit which 
makes misfortune minister to fortitude and dis- 
plays its strength in submission even to unde- 
served suffering. Not to speak of vengeance, 
eagerness for justification is by no means the true 
hero’s spirit. The sanctions of the civil law and 
of reputation are doubtless of value, but after all 
there is no human institution whose judgments 
are infallible or deserve to be much considered. 
The errors of juridical pronouncements are notor- 
ious; inconsistencies of civil punishment and re- 
ward abound; popular opinion is a weathervane 
in a cyclone. Righteousness is not forensic, but 
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a fact, and does not submit itself to documentary 
vouchers. It does not require recognition and 
often does not receive it. A good conscience is 
not attained through legal processes, neither does 
it rest on the world’s opinion. Courts may pro- 
nounce judgment; they cannot indeed judge; 
may imprison but cannot punish; society may 
crucify but not condemn. The stamp of moral- 
ity is not the seal of the State. Virtue is not 
certified. Even when it approximates it, the formal 
law is seldom coincident with the moral law. 
There was a day when men expected of the 
Church that it would rectify the judgments of 
governments and of society—bind them who in 
the earth went free, and absolve whom the world 
would not absolve. But we know that at least 
there remains higher than that of Church or 
State, a judgment unapparent as yet to men, and 
unpronounced, but even now effective. The ex- 
ternal and mechanical records of our tribunals 
may or may not coincide with it. “Esse quam 
videre.” After all, however gratifying, it is not 
necessary to have a good name; it is necessary 
only to deserve one. 

Captain Dreyfus found within himself none of 
the resources of the philosopher. As for the con- 
solations of religions—his diary at least employs 
once the name of God: 

December 3, 1895. 

- . + . How often there comes to my mind 
that exclamation of Schopenhauer at the thought of 
human iniquity: 

“If God created the world, I would not care to 
be God.” 


All his comfort came in those marvelous letters 
of his wife. Courage! they brought her vibrant, 
never-despairing cry to him from over the seas. 
From the hut du Diable he watched for the smoke 
on the horizon. A steamer crept into sight— 
proved itself the mailboat from France, passed on 
toward Cayenne. A month’s delay—another boat 
from Cayenne to the Isle Royale—a night perhaps, 
and in the morning—that on which he fed and 
by virtue of which alone he lived—words like 
these: 

. “Paris, November 10, 1895. 

I read and re-read the only letter from you that 
has reached me by this mail. I received it only 
this morning. It is very little, but I am only too 
happy to have this poor echo of your beloved self. 

Why do they not give me the letters which 
are my only consolation? Why do they render yet 
more painful the situation of two beings already 
so miserable? Our little Pierre and Jeanne 
are always such sweet children, trustful and affec- 
tionate with every one. They are both looking well 
and growing daily taller and stronger. What a 
pleasure it will be for you, when at last we shall 
have made the truth known, to hold in your arms 
these dear little beings whom you love so much, for 
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whom you are suffering, and who, by their affec- 
tion, will make your life happy. Lucie.” 
“Paris, February 29, 1806. 
“When I received your December mail my let- 
ters were all ready to go; the few lines I was able 
to add could not express sufficiently the happiness 
and uplifting joy that your letters created in me. 
Your words of affection moved me deeply. When 
one is very unhappy, the heart broken and the soul 
engulfed in darkness, nothing is sweeter than to 
feel that in the midst of all sorrows one can lean 
upon a sure affection and intense devotion, con- 
centrated and directed to supporting one. And they 
bring one, in the absence of tangible help, a moral 


aid, present every hour, which, increasing one’s 
from playing 


strength tenfold, prevents one 
the coward when grief seems too great to be 
borne. cane 
“Paris, April 1, 1806. 
ie . But courage! I implore this of you 


as the woman who adores you, in the name of 
your beloved children who love you with all their 
little hearts, and who will feel infinite gratitude 
when they understand the greatness of the sacri- 
fice you have made for them. As for me, I can- 
not express my admiration for you. With what 
tenderness my thoughts enfold you night and 


day! Lucie.” 
“Pris, March 5, 1897. 
“ . . . I need to comfort myself by coming 


to warm my heart at yours; to forget for a mo- 
ment on your breast the maddening thought of 
this interminable separation. At least when writ- 
ing you I have a few moments of illusion; my pen, 
my imagination, and the tension of my will tran- 
port me to your side, where I long to be, support: 
ing, consoling, and re-assuring you, bringing to you 
the unquenchable hope my heart holds and would 
infuse into yours. 

“Tt is only a fugitive moment, but it gives me the 
happiness of being close to you, and I feel that I 
live again. i Lucie.” 

“Paris, March 6, 1898. 

“Although my letters are very commonplace and 
desperately monotonous, I cannot help coming to 
Ws « % 

“You see there are moments when my heart is 
swollen, when your sufferings re-echo in my soul 
with such force, so piercingly, that I can no longer 
control myself. The separation weighs too heavily 
on me; it is too cruel! In an outburst of my 
whole being I stretch out my arms to you. With 
a supreme effort I seek to reach you. Then I be- 
lieve myself to be near you; I speak softly of 
hope. All too soon I am awakened from my dream 
and brought back sharply to reality by a child’s 
voice, by some noise from without. Then I find 
myself again isolated, sad, face to face with my 
thoughts, with your sufferings. How unhappy you 
must have been, deprived of all news, as you wrote 
in your letter of the 6th of January! Never forget, 
when you receive no letters from me, that I am 
with you in thought, that I abandon you neither 
night nor day, and that, though words cannot give 
you the expression of the depths of my love, no 
obstacle can stand in the way of the union of our 
hearts and thoughts.” 
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Zola’s Gospel of Labor 


The scheme of the series of books upon which 
M. Emile Zola has lately been working was a 
great conception. To deal largely with the ele- 
mental phases of life, prophesying for each the 
splendid fulfilment of its idea, was a magnificent 
and noble purpose. It might even have been 
thought that the peculiar genius of M. Zola—half 
scavenger and half poet—was adapted to it. That 
the hope was not fulfilled in Fécundité, the first 
of his “gospels,” and is not now in the second, 
Travail,* is due to the fact that the realist—long 
indulged—in the man has robbed the poet of his 
powers. 

In Book I. of Labor is given a picture of mod- 
ern industrial conditions; it is a scene of poignant 
and appalling misery. Luc Froment comes from 
Paris to the little factory town of Beauclair. 

Luc thought over the four years he had just 
passed in a Paris faubourg, in one of those great, 
pestiferous tenement buildings where the poverty 
of the working-man may be encountered on every 
story. What tragedies he had seen there, what 
sorrows had he not vainly tried to alleviate. The 
frightful problem of the sufferings and degrada- 
tion of wage-earners had often come before him; 
he had sounded to its depths atrocious wickedness; 
he had watched the frightful ulcer which eats into 
society at the present day. And now, the very 
first evening that he came to Beauclair he was 
the spectator of this savage scene; he had beheld 
this sad, pale creature flung into the street to die of 
hunger, and it was the fault of that all-devouring 
monster whose intestinal fires he heard roaring in 
the Pit and escaping in black smoke under a 
gloomy sky. 


The author goes on filling in the details of the 
disheartening picture—drawing the grimy town 
perpetually overhung with smoke—the black reek- 
ing mud of the streets, which in foul weather 
were sooty streams—the never-ceasing roar of the 
steel mills, demanding night and day their quota 
of victims, sacrifices of human sinew and brain, 
crushing out all joy, reducing health to insanity, 
men to machines—the miserable dwellings of 
squalor, wretchedness and debauchery induced by 
hopelessness. A more haunting, harrowing pic- 
ture no living man could draw. 


The whole place was an example of the filth and 
the disorder induced by grinding labor, labor with- 
out care, without mirth—labor hated and execrated 
by those engaged in it, carried on in a den full 
of smoke, black smuts flying about in the air, in a 
place filthy and dilapidated. 


*Labor: A Novel. By Emile Zola. Harper & 


Bros., New York. $1.50. 





Here is a typical character: 


He was pallid and withered, with a face like 
leather, but he had preserved his legs and arms, 
which were those of a Hercules. He was physically 
deformed by his terrible work but he suffered more 
from the consciousness that he was losing his 
intelligence, that he had become a veritable machine, 
doing eternally the same thing. As a human ele- 
ment struggling for supremacy with fire ‘ 
there was but one thing that he now craved, he 
had but one pleasure—that was drink—to drink his 
four quarts a day or night, if at work; to drink that 
the furnace might not burn up his calcined skin 
like rotten bark, to drink that he might not fall 
down a heap of ashes, to drink that he might at least 
enjoy one happiness, and end his life in a blessed 
unconsciousness of perpetual drunkenness. 


Strong as is M. Zola’s indictment of the condi- 
tions under which the present organization of so- 
ciety condemns workingmen to spend their days, 
when he approaches the positive effort at con- 
structing a better society he fails to command our 
confidence. He gives no awakening presentation 
of a better possible scheme of things. He has no 
master-word to speak. Luc Froment embraces the 
teachings of Fourier, and in Book II.,surmounting 
great difficulties, establishes and finally triumph- 
antly redeems the social life of the community 
through a great codperatiye concern with allied 
institutions of art, pleasure and knowledge. In 
the third Book, we are given a vision of this 
revolution as it takes possession of France and 
then of the world. The actual achievement 
wrought is not, it must be repeated, impressive. 
Froment’s dream, however, is captivating. It is, 
of course, Fourier, but how alluringly stated! 


And again labor, having once more been made 
honorable, would have its public functions and be- 
come the pride, the health, the gaiety—nay, even 
the law of life. But this would be another kind of 
labor, unlike that brutally imposed on ignoble 
mercenaries, crushed at their master’s pleasure 
and treated like hungry beasts of burden, it would 
be work freely accepted by all men, divided 
according to natural tastes and capacities, em- 
ploying the laborer only for the few hours that 
were indispensable—labor varied according to the 
free choice of voluntary workers. A town or a 
commune would be like an immense hive, in which 
there would be no drones, where each citizen should 
bear his part in the work common to all—work 
that the city would need that all might live. All 
the mechanism of society would be preserved, and 
all work be infinitely divided, each workman choos- 
ing the task he could most pleasantly perform; 
workers would cease to be nailed down to one em- 
ployment, but each would pass when he pleased 
from one to another. 
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Tolstoi’s F orthcoming Book 


Te 


The alarming reports concerning Count Tol- 
stoi’s health recently cabled from St. Petersburg 
appear to have been exaggerated. At the same 
time with later, reassuring news, comes advance 
information regarding the new work which the 
Count is now bringing to its end. The title is to 
be Who is Right? The Countess Tolstoi lately 
read a portion of the book to an audience in 
Moscow. A correspondent of the London Daily 
News gives an outline of the plot, and brief parts 
of the story itself as read by the Countess have 
been translated for a Berlin paper. 

The trend of the book is plain. Tolstoi’s social 
opinions have grown no less radical; he is still 
a powerful preacher of the doctrine of self-ab- 
negation. The heroine of the story is Vera, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of Vladimir Ivanovitch 
Spessiwzeff, a wealthy official of the Department 
of Agriculture. With her father she visits his 
brother-in-law, Anatol Dimitrivitch Lischin, a 
District President in the famine-stricken “black 
earth” department of Central Russia. The men 
do not get on well together, but their conversa- 
tions reveal much concerning the attitude of 
officials toward social and political questions in 
Russia. The brief passages we are able to give 
—twice translated: from Russian into German, 
then into English—may serve .o introduce the 
principal characters. 

Ivanovitch and Lischin are conversing. The 
men are seated in the study. The host, a hand- 
some, active man, with hair tightly brushed back, 
and a short beard, walks up and down the study, 
holding between his fingers an extinguished 
cigarette, and arguing warmly. His brother-in- 
law, a stout, quiet-looking man, plays with a 
large penknife, smiles ironically and answers 
his relative idly. Between the brothers-in-law 
a dispute is in progress. Both have had the 
same education, held the same views, both be- 
long to the same circle and both are in the 
public service. Both are liberals and indifferent 
to religion. It would seem that there were nothing 
about which they could possibly differ. Yet on 
every occasion they met they were at great pains 
to not agree about anything. 

“IT admit the representative principle, and all that 
it entails,” said the host, “but I do not intend to 
stand aside and surrender to another a position 
which offers opportunities for useful work.” 

“But if you admit the representative principle 
how can you hold a position which was instituted 


to supersede it?” 
“IT do not make the laws.” 





“I cannot admit that a man”’—Vladimir Ivano- 
vitch restrained himself and thought for a mo- 
ment—“‘that a self-respecting man can seriously oc- 
cupy himself with the question whether or not to 
punish grown men who have homes and families. 
There are positions which we must not take.” _ 

“We must take them. There is no use being 
squeam:sh. If we do not take them they will be 
occupied by scoundrels who will ruin everything. 
We had better not talk of it.” ; 

“We had better not,” said Vladimir Ivanovitch, 
smiling ironically and shifting his position. 

It seems to be the author’s intent in this open- 
ing chapter to bring out the individuality of each 
of the characters and impress it strongly upon 
the reader. The scene shifts from the library to 
the nursery, from the nursery to the kitchen, and 
from the kitchen to the yard. It is in the nursery 
that Vera is first introduced to the reader. 

In the nursery also efforts were being made to 
while away the time as well as possible till dinner. 
Here sat Vera, the beautiful, slender, red-cheeked, 
vivacious daughter of Vladimir Ivanovitch, on the 
sofa, surrounded by all the little Lischin, who 
looked up entranced at their beautiful cousin, and 
were nearly beside themselves with joy. Only the 
little Anatole Dimitrivitch, who had climbed on to 
Vera’s knee, could not share the general ecstasy 
of his sisters and brothers. He found that his 
cousin’s knees were not softer than those of his 
Marja, and the fact that these knees were covered 
by a glossy satin dress did not make the least 
impression upon him. One could not eat satin, and 
he felt that it was dinner time. Vera related how, 
when she was in Italy, she had dragged away a 
dog from some street boys who were torturing it. 
“Did the-street boys let the dog be?” asked the 
chubby Vassja. 

At the dinner table, where a large company is 
gathered, Vera is the center of attraction. Even 
the tutor, a bashful student of theology, is carried 
away with her high spirits and sparkling wit. 
Vera’s aunt, however, views her with disapproba- 
tion, and the Swiss governess looks jealously at 
her. A grand hunt is proposed for the next day, 
and a prince, a Russian prince, is expected among 
the guests. He arrives suddenly in the midst of 
the dinner, on the way to his chateau, and makes 
a brief call. He is strongly impressed with Vera, 
and promises himself much pleasure in cultivating 
her acquaintance. When he re-enters his car- 
riage the way is impeded by a peasant’s cart. The 
gigantic coachman stops the “troika” with a 
mighty jerk, holds the reins cleverly in one hand, 
and with the other gives the sleeping peasant a 
cut with his whip. 


“The fellow is drunk, your highness,” he re- 
marks, turning round on the box. “Indeed,” 
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yawned the prince, “all the same, they talk of noth- 
ing but hunger and starvation.” 


Favored by fine weather, the hunt begins. 


All could not start at the same time, as the 
land inspector was obliged to receive a deputation 
of the peasants. Vera, who was going in her 
uncle’s carriage, had first to listen to an endless 
conversation about a tub and a cask. But finally 
the last peasant was finished off, just as leeches are 
taken off when they have sucked themselves full 
and fat. They entered the carriage, and the vehicle 
rushed like the wind down the smooth and even 
road. Vera was in very pleasant humor. Every- 
thing was splendid to-day; the slanting rays of the 
autumn morning sun shone through the yellow and 
red foliage, the dew-drops glistened on the short 
blades of grass. The swift horses! Indeed, to- 
day it was really delightful. They soon reached 
the wood, and the view of the hunt was spread out 
before their eyes. Red caps appeared here and 
there. Horses and dogs came from all parts, ser- 
vants in brilliant liveries ran to and fro, and over 
all this the brilliant light of the smiling autumn 
sun spread its rays. Hardly had Vera quitted the 
carriage than she was welcomed by the prince, who 
remained the whole day alone with her. The wolf 
did not come within their range, but they let off 
undisturbed coquettish glances at one another. 


In the evening after supper, the men again be- 
gin a serious conversation about the famine. 
They speak about the Scylla and Charybdis of 
village life; how to refuse to help the suffering 
people was impossible but that to help them all 
was only to encourage idling. 

_ “You say it is not right to hold an official posi- 
tion,” says the land inspector. “Who is to arrange 
all this, then? Who is going to help make this 
distribution of help to the poor?” 

“T have no objection to that kind of activity,” re- 
plies Ivanovitch. “We must all take hold and help 
the poor in these hard times. I would remain here, 
if —— with pleasure, and do my share in the 
work. 


This conversation does not please Vera, who 
can take no part in it, and who is accustomed to 
receive all the attention. Still, she is curious 
to know what means are to be taken in the way 
of poor relief. 


“What must one do?” she asks. 

“Go from house to house, question the inmates, 
get to know the conditions of the different families, 
and distribute help.” 

“That I can do, too. Let me stay here.” And 
Vera imagines to herself how lovely it will be to 
stay in Krasnoje and to do the work of a private 
secretary for her uncle. It is an idea the carrying 
out of which seems to present a magnificent and 
exceedingly amusing prospect to her. After dis- 
cussing this and that, the proposals of all the 
helpers no longer seem so whimsical, and it is only 
the mother who has any objections to make. 
Finally it is agreed to leave Vera for three weeks 
at Krasnoje. 


The young and lively girl looks forward to her 
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impending activity as to a “partie de plaisir,” and 
at the end of the three weeks, when her old nurse 
comes to fetch her, she will not return home at 
any price. Jn consequence, there is a scene at 
home between the parents, and the father tries 
to bring his influence to bear upon his daughter, 
but in vain. It appears that Vera’s feelings and 
views upon most subjects have undergone a radi- 
cal change. She refuses to leave people amongst 
whom she has an opportunity to work for the 
good of her neighbor, and where .she can prove 
herself to be a useful member of human society. 
Moreover, she repudiates the idea of return- 
ing to surroundings in which she would be con- 
demned to idle inaction and a mere vegetative 
existence. This transformation is said to be 
painted in a masterly way by Count Tolstoi, espe- 
cially from a psychological point of view. 

Then the nurse returns from Krasnoje without 


Vera, the conversation runs: 


“Mademoiselle is quite upset,” says the nurse. 
“She is busy the live-long day with the peasant 
women. She looks ill. She is thin, and no longer 
takes pains with her hair.” 

The anger of her mother knows no bounds, 
and Ivanovitch is obliged to bear the sting of her 
bitter reproaches. 

“T told you, I told you how it would be,” she ex- 
claimed. “It was all your effeminate weakness. I 
will go after her myself if I die for it.” 

Vladimir Ivanovitch attempted to reply, but 
Marya Nikolaevna scattered her phrases with the 
rapidity of a stream of lead from a magazine rifle. 

“Allow me—” 

Marya Nikolaevna gave him no chance to reply. 

“To let a young girl go into the lowest, the 
filthiest sphere—” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” at last broke in her hus- 
band. “It was your own sister arranged it.” 

“It was not you? Not you? And even if it was 
sincere! But it is nothing but playing at liberalism 
—nothing more. If you are sincere why not give 
all your crops to the peasants; tell them to give 
two poods of corn to each you wished.” 

Vladimir Ivanovitch said to himself: “Well, how 
this woman can lie.” 

And he remembered how she had made a scene 
when he wished to make an allowance to the peas- 
ants of their own village. 

At last all the shots in the magazine rifle were 
expended, the magazine was not again loaded and 
Marya Nikolaevna was silent. Vladimir Ivanovitch 
had a chance to put in a word. 

“You yourself reproached Vera for her want of 
seriousness. And what has happened in any way 
unusual? This is no terrible misfortune. As for 
your going. there there is no need of it. Three 
days from this I shall get a commission from the 
committee and shall go myself—” 

Meanwhile in Krasnoje terrible labor continued 
—a labor which consisted not only in marching 
from hut to hut and feeding the hungry, but a 
terrible internal labor—the radical revaluation of all 
ideas, the reconstitution of all conception of good 
and of evil. 
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Professor Max Miiller’s Autobiography 


The recently published autobiography of Prof. 
F. Max Miller* begins with his childhood in 
Dessau and carries the story of a remarkable life 
on only to the earlier period of his residence at 
Oxford. It is a matter of regret that he was not 
permitted to go on with an account of his later 
years. Professor Max Miiller worked on this 
book up to the very end. Lying in bed, he wrote, 
and corrected as his son read. On the nineteenth 
of October he was thus at work; on the twenty- 
eighth he had entered upon a well-earned rest. 

The fragment—for it is scarcely more—is itself 
of great interest, though had he lived to compose 
them, the unwritten volumes would have sur- 
passed in interest this beginning. 

Dessau, in which, in 1823, the distinguished 
philologist was born, is the capital of the Duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau. His father was librarian of the 
ducal library and an important figure in the world 
of letters and culture in Central Germany. 
Though Max Miller himself lived to accumulate a 
library, he always remembered his acquisition of 
its first volume. 

One book I still possess which he (my father) 
bought for me, and which was to be the first book 
of my library. It was a small volume of Horace, 
printed by Pickering in 1820. It has now almost 
vanished among the twelve thousand big volumes 
that form my library, but I am delighted that I am 
still able, at seventy-six, to read it without spec- 
tacles. I think I remember my father taking my 
sister and me on his knees, and telling us the most 
delightful stories, that set us wondering, and laugh- 
ing, and crying till we could laugh and cry no 
longer. He had been a fellow-worker with the 
brothers Grimm, and the stories he told were 
mostly from their collection, though he knew how 
to embellish them with anything that could make 
a child cry and laugh. 


He does not describe his father, the poet Wil- 
helm Miller, as “Son and heir of W. Miiller, 
Esq.,” after the fashion of Burke, but says 
frankly: 

My father’s father, whom I never knew, seems 
not to have been distinguished in any way. He 
was, however, a useful tradesman and a respected 
citizen of Dessau, and, as I see, the founder of the 
first lending library in that small town. 

Wilhelm Miiller died at the age of thirty-three; 
the son then went to live with his grandparents, 
whose severe and melancholy religious ideas made 
his life a rather unhappy one for awhile. His 
early days at school were likewise passed under 


*Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 








severe discipline and amid most comfortless con- 
ditions. 


I remember the time when I wrote with my 
breath frozen on my bed-clothes into a thin sheet 
of ice. We were expected to wash and dress in an 
attic where the windows were so thickly frozen as 
to admit hardly any light in the morning, and where, 
when we tried to break the ice in the jug, there 
were only a few drops of water left at the bottom 
with which to wash. No wonder that the ablutions 
were expeditious. After they were performed we 
had our speedy breakfast, consisting of a cup of 
coffee and a semmel, or roll, and then we rushed to 
school, often through the snow that had not yet 
been swept away from the pavement. We sat in 
school from eight to eleven or twelve, rushed home 
again, had our very simple dinner, and then back 
to school from two to four. How we lived through 
it I sometimes wonder, for we were thinly clad 
and often wet with rain or snow; and yet we en- 
joyed our life as boys only can enjoy it, and had 
no time to be ill. One blessing this early roughing 
has left me for life—a power of enjoying many 
things which, to most of my friends, are matters of 
course or of no consequence. 


At twelve, the boy was in Leipsic studying at 
the Nicolai School, an institution of reputation. 
He tells some amusing stories of his old master in 
mathematics. Before beginning the lesson, he used 
to rub his spectacles and, looking round the class- 
room, mutter plaintively: “I see again many boys 
who are not here to-day.” 

From the gymnasium, Max Miiller proceeded to 
the University of Liepsic, his mother and sister 
coming from Dessau to make a home for him. 
He disliked society, refused to wear evening- 
dress, and preferred rather to spend his even- 
ings at a student’s club smoking and drinking 
beer. Dueling was then, as it is now, a favorite 
pastime among the students, and though by nature 
not a brawler, Miiller fought three duels, of two 
of which he carried marks to the day of his death. 
Besides dueling, a good deal of practical joking 


went on: 

I remember that on one occasion before the in- 
troduction of cabs we hired all the sedan-chairs in 
Leipsic, with their yellow-coated porters, and went 
in procession through the streets, much to the 
astonishment of the good citizens, and annoyance 
also, as they were unable to hire any means of 
conveyance till a peremptory stop was put to our 
fun. Not content with this exploit, when the first 
cabs were introduced into Leipsic, thirty or forty 
being put on the street at first, I and my friends 
secured the use of all of them for the day, and 
proceeded out into the country. The inhabitants, 
who were eagerly looking forward to a drive in one 
of the new conveyances, were naturally annoyed at 
finding themselves forestalled, and the result was 
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that a stop was put to such freaks in future by the 
issue of a police regulation that nobody was al- 
lowed to hire more than two cabs at a time. 


After leaving the university, Miiller spent nine 
months in Berlin and a little more than a year 
in Paris, working hard all the time at his transla- 
tion of the Vedas and continuing his Sanskrit 
studies. In June, 1846, he visited London in order 
to consult some Hindoo manuscript at the library 
of the East India Company. Here he met Baron 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister, who succeeded in 
persuading the directors of the company that the 
Vedas must be published in England and nowhere 
else, and, with the support of the company’s 
librarian, Professor Wilson, the necessary funds 
were finally obtained, after a lapse of a year. 
Miller had already spent five years upon the 
work and much remained to be done. He decided 
to do it at Oxford, where the texts were to be 
set up and printed by the University Press. The 
following anecdote in this connection deserves 
attention: 


In providing copy for a work of six volumes, 
each of about one thousand pages, it was but 
natural that “lapsus calami” should occur from 
time to time. What surprised me was that several 
of these were corrected in the proof-sheets sent to 
me. At last I asked whether there was any 
Sanskrit scholar at Oxford who revised my proof- 
sheets before they were returned. I was told there 
was not, but that the queries were made by the 
printer himself. That printer was an extraordinary 
man. His right arm was slightly paralyzed, and 
he had therefore been put on difficult, slow work, 
such as Sanskrit. There are more than three hun- 
dred types which a printer must know in composing 
Sanskrit. Many of the letters in Sanskrit are in- 
compatible—i. e., they cannot follow each other, or, 
if they do, they have to be modified. Every d, for 
instance, if followed by a t, is changed to t; every 
dh loses its aspiration, becomes likewise t, or 
changes the next t into dh. Thus, for “budh” plus 
ta, we have “Buddha—i, e., awakened. In writing 
I had sometimes neglected these modifications. but 
in the proof-sheets these cases were always either 
queried or corrected. When I asked the printer, 
who did not, of course, know a word of Sanskrit, 
how he came to make these corrections, he said: 
“Well, sir, my arm gets into a regular swing from 
one compartment of types to another, and there 
are certain movements that never occur. So if I 
suddenly have to take up types which entail a new 
movement, I feel it, and put a query.” An Eng- 
lish printer might possibly be startled in the same 
way if, in English, he had to take up an s imme- 
diately following an h. But it was certainly extra- 
ordinary that an unusual movement of the muscles 
of the paralyzed arm should have led to the dis- 
covery of a mistake in writing Sanskrit. 


In 1848 a piece of work took him to Paris; he 
was there in March and saw the wild scenes of the 
Revolution. Escaping to England, he was the 
first to tell his friend Bunsen the German Ambas- 
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sador and Lord Palmerston, the Premier, the news 
of Louis Phillipe’s flight. 

When the young scholar at the age of twenty- 
three went to Oxford to revise his proofs, he 
probably did not dream that his life would be 
spent in the English university town. Two years 
later he was nevertheless Deputy Professor in the 
university, and in 1854, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he was made Master of Arts and given 


the chair of modern English languages. 

Max Miiller’s reminiscences of the Oxford of 
those days are highly interesting, though it is 
likely he did not at once rightly catch the spirit 
of a place whose traditions necessarily were not 
quite those in which a German youth is trained. 
The Oxford movement was at its height; Max 
Miiller was amazed at the tremendous popular 
interest in things which were to him mere curious 
trivialities. He spoke ill of Newman, though he 
knew him only at second hand. In the midst of 
“religious” discussion, the young man saw little 
of religion, and much meanness and unfairness on 
both sides. As for himself: 


My practical religion was what I had learned 
from my mother; that remained unshaken in all 
storms, and in its extreme simplicity and childish- 
ness answered all the purposes for which religion 
is meant. Then followed, in the universities of 
Leipsic and Berlin, the purely historical and scien- 
tific treatment of religion, which, while it explained 
many things and destroyed many things, never in- 
terfered with my early ideas of right and wrong, 
never disturbed my life with God and in God, and 
seemed to satisfy all my religious wants. I never 
was frightened or shaken by the critical writings 
of Strauss or Ewald, of Renan or Colenso. If 
what they said had an honest ring, I was delighted, 
for I felt quite certain that they could never deprive 
me of the little I really wanted. : Suppose it 
was proved to me that Christ- could never have 
given leave to the unclean spirits to enter into the 
swine, what was that to me? Let Colenso and 
Bishop Wilberforce, let Huxley and Gladstone 
fight about such matters; their turbulent waves 
could never, never reach me in my safe harbor. 
had little to carry; no learned “impedimenta” to 
safeguard my faith. If a man posseses this one 
pearl of great price, he may save himself and his 
treasure, but neither the tinseled vestments of a 
cardinal nor the triple tiara that covers the head 
of the church will serve as life-belts in the gales of 
doubt and controversy. 


Some of the anecdotes of the dons of earlier 
days are entertaining: 


It was first told of Dr. Jenkins, master of Balliol, 
that he once found fault with an under-graduate, 
because, whenever he looked out of window, he in- 
varably saw the young man loitering about in the 
quad; to which the under-graduate replied: “How 
very curious, for whenever I cross the quad, I al- 
ways see you, sir, looking out of window.” He had 
a quiet humor of his own and delighted in saying 
things which made others laugh, but never dis- 
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turbed a muscle of his own face. One of his under- 
graduates was called Wyndham, and he had to say 
a few sharp words to him at “hand-shaking,” that 
is, at the end of the term. After saying all he 
wanted, he finished in Latin: “Et nunc valeas Wynd- 
hamme”—the last two syllables being pronounced 
with great emphasis. The master’s regard for his 
own dignity was very great. Once, when return- 
ing from a solitary walk, he slipped and fell. Two 
under-graduates, seeing the accident, ran to assist 
him, and were just laying hands on him to lift him 
up, when he descried a master of arts coming. 
“Stop,” he cried—“stop, I see a master of arts 
coming down the street.” And he dismissed the 
under-graduates with many thanks, and was helped 
on to his legs by the M, A. 

In his autobiography, Professor Max Miiller 
lays much stress on the indifference to worldly 
success which he professes characterized his 
working years. He has been charged with vanity, 
and toward the close of his life he may have fully 
appreciated the value of the academic and politi- 
cal honors, the robes and decorations which had 
come to him. But they did “come” to him, were 
rewards spontaneously offered, not honors sought 
and intrigued for. The present writer is able to 
testify to the fine simplicity, the hospitable and 
equalizing cordiality of the spirit of Professor 
Max Miiller, his reverence for the opinions of 
those who had little right to offer them before 
him, his eagerness for information from however 
unpromising sources. 

The autobiography contains these words en- 
couraging to the student exploring new realms 
of knowledge: 

_If there was any secret about my success, it was 
simply due to the fact that I had perfect faith, and 
went on never doubting even when everything 
looked gray and black about me. I felt convinced 
that what I cared for, and what I thought worthy 
of a whole life of hard work, must in the end be 
recognized by others, also, as of value. and as 
worthy of a certain support of the public. Had 
not Layard gained a hearing for Assyrian bulls? 
Did not Darwin induce the world to take an 
interest in worms in the fertilization of orchids? 
And should the oldest book and the oldest thoughts 
of the Aryan world remain despised and neglected? 


It is not necessary to point out the romantic 
possibilities of a story whose hero’s life began 
obscurely in a little German duchy, and carried 
him to the summit of scholarship, to world-wide 
fame and a Privy Councillor’s seat. The present 
book, being incomplete, is not that story. Its 
charm is in its betrayal of the inner life of the 
man whose life was thus outwardly romantic. He 
has put into the volume so much of himself that 
every page is a fresh delight—of discovery to 
those who did not know the man in life, of awak- 
ened recollection to those who did. As he was, 
the book is full of learning and also of genial 
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humor; reminiscent of the transformation of the 
university since the days when the old city was 
gray and beautiful, and un-“restored” by the Gaul 
within the gates; characterized by the simplicity, 
the sunny thankfulness, the keenness and yet the 
childlike sympathy and absence of self-conscious- 
ness which endeared him to his friends. 

How like the man himself, for example, is this: 

I suppose we all remember how the sight of a 
wound of a fellow creature, nay even of a dog, 
gives us a sharp twitch in the same part of our 
own body. That bodily sympathy has never left me, 
I suffer from it even now as I did seventy years 
ago. And is there anybody who has not felt his 
eyes moisten at the sudden happiness of his 
friends? All this seems to me to account, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, for that feeling of identity with 
so-called strangers, which came to me from my 
earliest days, and has returned again with renewed 
strength in my old age. 

One other brief passage, we desire to quote. 
Turning the pages of the dog-eared diary kept 
when he was beginning his life-work, he reflects: 

As the spires of a city—of Oxford, for instance— 
arrange themselves differently as we pass the old 
place on the railway, so that now one and now the 
other stands in the centre and seems to rise above 
the heads of the rest, so it is with our friends and 
acquaintances. Some who seemed giants at one 
time assume smaller proportions as others come 
into view towering above them. The whole scenery 
changes from year to year. Who does not remem- 
ber the trees in our garden that seemed like giants 
in our childhood, but when we see them again in 
our old age they have shrunk, and not from old 


age only. 

For our own comment upon this glimpse into 
the spirit of a great man looking back upon his 
life, we substitute the remarks made by an edi- 
torial writer in a Western newspaper.* 

“When compared with the Indian scholar, who 
was practically the founder of the science of com- 
parative philology, most men are pigmies, but 
there is not the slightest indication in his auto- 
biography that Max Miiller felt his superiority. 

“While all disillusionments are pathetic, they 
measure a man’s advancement. This truth 
Max Miiller learned. The man who refused the 
patronage of a prince and chose to shut himself 
up alone for years while he was preparing his 
monumental work, the famous edition of the Rig 
Veda, left behind him the Dessau boy. He ac- 
complished wonders and became one of the in- 
tellectual giants over whose head none could look. 
Yet when he had lived more than the allotted 
time, he took up his pen to write about the com- 
monplaces of his life in a way that glorified them 
and about the glorious achievements of his 
career in a way that made them commonplaces.” 


*The Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Songs of Alcaeus” 


By James S. Eassy-SMITH 
i ) a 


I AND II—SPRING 


I feel the coming of the flowery spring, 
Wakening tree and vine; 

A bowl capacious quickly bring 
And mix the honeyed wine. 


Weave for my throat a garland of fresh dill, 
And crown my head with flowers 

And o’er my breast sweet perfumes spill 
In aromatic showers. 


V, VI AND VII—AUTUMN 
A Paraphrase 


Behold! the tender autumn flower 
Is purpling on the hill, 

The roses wither on the bower, 
‘And vanished is the dill. 

The morning air is keen and bright, 

The afternoon is full of light, 

And Hesper ushers in the night 
With breezes damp and chill. 


The purple harvest of the vine 
Is bleeding in the press, 
And Bacchus comes to taste the wine 
And all our labors bless. 
Then bring a golden bowl immense, 
And mix enough to drown your sense, 
And care not if you soon commence 
Your secrets to confess. 


For wine a mirror is, to show 
The image that is fair, 

The friend of lightsome mirth, the foe 
Of shadow-haunting care. 

So fill your Teian goblet up, 

And scatter jewels from the cup, 

And drink until the last hiccough 
Shall drown your latest woe. 


X—AN EVENING SONG 


Let us drink, and pledge the night! 

Wherefore wait the torches’ light? 
Twilight’s hour is brief. 

Pass the ample goblet ’round, 

Gold-enwrought, whereon is wound 
Many a jewelled leaf. 

Sprung from Semele and Zeus 

Dionysus gave to us 
Care-dispelling wine. 

Pauring out the liquir measure 
Two parts from the vine. 

Mix it well, and let it flow, 

Cup on cup shall headlong go, 
While we drink and laugh, 
While we sing and quaff. 


XI—DRINK WISELY 
The happiest hours are in the cup, 
But O beware the waking up 
If you but drink too deep. 


*The Songs of Alcaeus: Memoir and Text with 
Literal and Verse Translation and Notes. By 
James S. Easby-Smith, M.A. W. H. Lowdermilk 
& Co., Washington. 


For miserable is the wight— 
Ay! doubly wretched is his plight— 
Who woos a drunkard’s sleep. 


Imprimis comes a splitting head, 

Secundo comes, in pleasure’s stead, 
Remorse his heart to rend. 

But if you’d taste of joys divine, 

Nor yet offend the god of wine, 
Drink wisely, O my friend! 


XVI AND XVII—NO MORE FOR LYCUS 
A Paraphrase 
No more for Lycus will I sigh, 
Or seek his fond caresses, 
Or sing his darkly flashing eye, 
His wealth of raven tresses. 


No joyous paean will I raise 
While near to him I linger; 

Nor chant again his name, nor praise 
The mole upon his finger. 


But raise a song for her, O Muse! 
The violet-crowned maiden, 

And praise her soft throat’s changing hues, 
Her low voice, laughter-laden. 


Sing yet again her thousand charms, 
Her eyes entrancing splendor, 

Her swarthy cheeks and supple arms 
And bosom dark and tender. 


Yea, sing forevermore of her, 
My mistress soft-beguiling, 
Fairest of all who are, or were, 
My Sappho, sweetly-smiling. 


XVIII—TO ANTIMENIDAS! 


From ends of earth thou comest home, 
Bearing a glittering blade, 

Whose hilt of precious ivory 
With gold is overlaid. 


For thou has aided Babylon, 
Achieved a glorious deed, 
And been a bulwark of defense 

In hour of sorest need. 


Yea, thou hast fought a goodly fight, 
Slaying a mightv man 

Who lacked of royal cubits five 
Only a single span. 


XIX—THE ARMORY? 


The spacious hall in brazen splendor gleams, 
And all the house in Ares’ honor beams. 
The helmets glitter; high upon the wall 
The nodding plumes of snowy horse’s hair, 
Man’s noblest ornaments, wave over all; 
And brightly gleaming brazen greaves are there, 
Each hanging safe upon its hidden nail, 
A sure defense against the arrowy hail. 

















SONGS OF 


And many coats of mail, and doublets stout, | 
Breast-plates of new-spun linen, hollow shields, 
Well-worn and brought from foe-abandoned 

fields, 

And broad Chalcidian swords are stacked about. 
Bear well in mind these tools of war, they make 
Easy and sure the work we undertake. 


XXII—THE BULWARK OF THE STATE® 


Not in hewn stones, nor in well-fashioned beams, 
Not in the noblest of the builder’s dreams, 

But in courageous men, of purpose great, 

There is the fortress, there the living State. 


XXX—MONEY AND THE MAN 


In Sparta once Aristodemus 
So the story ran, 
A maxim full of wisdom uttered: 
“Money makes the man,” 
For valor leaves the wretch that’s poor, 
And honor shuns the pauper’s door. 


1Below are paraphrases of this magnificent pol- 
emic made respectively by James Addingon Sy- 
monds and Frederick Tennyson: 


From the ends of the earth thou art come 
Back to thy home; 
The ivory hilt of thy blade 
With gold is embossed and inlaid; 
Since for Babylon’s host a great deed 
Thou didst work in their need, _ 
Slaying a warrior, an athlete of might. 
Royal, whose height 
Lacked five cuts one span, 
A terrible man. 
—Symonds. 
Holding in thy hand 
An ivory-hilted brand 
Inlaid with gold, 
Fair to behold, 
Thou comest back from a far-distant land. 
—Tennyson. 


2The original is the only poem of Alcaeus pre- 
served in its entirety. The translations of J. H. 
Merivale and that of William Mure will be of in- 
tcrest. 


Glitters with brass my mansion wide, 

The roof is decked on every side 
In martial pride; 

With helmets ranged in order bright 

And plumes of horse-hair nodding white 
A gallant sight— 

Fit ornament for warrior’s brow— 

And ’round the walls in goodly row 
Refulgent glow. 


Stout greaves of brass like burnished gold, 
And corselets there in many a fold 
Of linen rolled; 
And shields that in the battle fray 
The routed losers of the day 
Have cast away. 


Euboean falchions too are seen, 

With rich embroidered belts between 
Of dazzling sheen; 

And gaudy surcoats piled around, 
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XXXIII—THE WILD DUCK 


What bird is this from ocean, 
From ends of earth remote, 

With wings wide-spread in motion, 
And many-colored throat? 


XXXIV—THE SEA COCKLE 


Child of the aged rocks 
Child of the hoary sea, 
Thou fillest with joy 
The heart of the boy, 
O cockle from the sea. 


XXXV—SPEECH FOR SPEECH 


If you must freely utter 
Whatever things you will 

Be then prepared to listen 
To things that please you ill. 


And spoils of chiefs in war renowned 
May there be found. 
These, and all else that here you see 
Are fruits of glorious victory 
Achieved by me. 
—Merivale. 


From floor to roof the spacious palace halls 
Glitter with war’s array; 

With burnished metal clad, the lofty walls 
Beam like the bright noonday. 

There : icra helmets hang from many a 

nail, 

Above, in threatening row; 

Steel garnished tunics, and broad coats of mail 
Spread o’er the place below. 

Chalchidian blades enow, and belts are here, 
Greaves and emblazoned shields; 

Well tried protectors from the hostile spear; 
On other battle-fields; 

With these good helps our work of war’s begun, 
With these our victory must be won. 

—Mure. 


8All that is left of this song is the single line: 
’Andres p6dleos ptrgos ’aretioi. 
Fighting men are the city’s fortress. 


Mr. Easby-Smith has made his song from a pre- 
served saying of Aristides: 

“It seems to me that only Themistocles of all 
men has truthfully, or at any rate carefully, shown 
briefly what are the words which the poet Alcaeus 
sang long ago, for many receiving them, one from 
another, they afterwards came to be: Nor stones 
nor timbers nor the art of building forms cities, 
but whenever and wherever there may be found 
men ready to defend themselves, there is the city 
and the fortress.” 

This probably gives the sense of what was one 
of Alcaeus’ greatest songs. It was the version 
given by Aristides which inspired Sir William 
Jcenes’ noted poem beginning: 

What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crowned, 
No; men, high-minded men. 
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The Master Knot of Human Fate 


Not long after the appearance of The Lady or 
the Tiger, its author was entertained in Boston by 
a clever hostess who at the proper moment during 
dinner caused him to be presented with sweets 
from two molds, one the shape of a lady, the other 
of atiger. “Which,” said Mrs. Deland, “will you 
have, Mr. Stockton?” Mr. Stockton deliberated 
not a second under the eyes of the expectant, 
breathless company. “Both, please,” was his 
reply. 

There may be a few people who will be as 
anxious as all the world long was to learn which 
fate met the youth at the opened door—to dis- 
cover which hand Robin gave Adam as the sun set 
for that last night on their island. It is a rather 
silly device, in a rather absurd book,* which is 
nevertheless likely to be a great popular suc- 
cess. Miss Meredith’s book is a problem novel 
in twenty senses; problematic are its two charac- 
ters, their advent on the scene, the nature of the 
catastrophe which overtakes them, the situation 
which they confront and their decision—not to 
speak of the intention and idea of the young wom- 
an who conceived the other enigmas. As to the 
story it is this: A young man and a young woman, 
climbing in the Rocky Mountains, look down to 
witness the engulfing of the plain and the lower 
peaks about them by the sea. Some terrible cata- 
clysm has left them the sole survivors of the 
human race. They lead a Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence, varying the toils of a primitive life by smart 
talk on grand opera, the books, art, religion and 
politics of that world which they can scarce real- 
ize has disappeared. Presently and inevitably 
they understand that they are in love, and with 
the dawn of that realization comes in its full 
force the other terrible one, augmented now with 
the responsibility of deciding whether they shall 
be the parents of a new race. The discussion of 
that question is the motive of the book. It is she 
who propounds it; to him there would have been 
no question. She has an idea that God has in- 
volved them in a conspiracy against the old, given 
them the opportunity to establish a new scheme 
of existence. Love indeed is the chief, the high- 
est principle, but may not the greatest love consist 
in this: that they lay down their life untrans- 
mitted? Why should Nature be a law to them? 
Why rather should they not—masters of the 
future, sole repository and arbiters of good or 


*The Master Knot of Human Fate. By Ellis 
Meredith. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 





evil—once for all fling their cry of defiance full in 
Nature’s face and by denying life, achieve it? 
So she talks: mingling a pseudo-Christian mys- 
ticism with the vaporings of a Hindu philosophy— 
now mouthing the great phrases of Spinoza, quot- 
ing now the whole line from Job and David, 
through Omar and Hamlet down to Kipling and 
Gannett, now discussing degeneracy and re-in- 
carnation, now raving like a Populist campaign 
book. Dare they press to ether lips the bitter 
draught of being? 

Dare they withhold from unborn men the full 
goblet of joy and opportunity?—is his reply. 
Honest fellow! he is not torturing himself with 
doubts which did not enter the mind of God Al- 
mighty when He made us what we are, but he 
is no match for her in eloquence. 

They go through a little hocus-pocus supposed 
to intensify the dramatic situation and at the end 
meet by arrangement one day at sunset on a rock 
by the sea. If they give each other their right 
hands, they are to seek death in the sea together 
—as well as we can make out from language 
tortured into deliberate ambiguity; if the left 
hands—“then the morning stars will sing to- 
gether, and all the songs of God shall shout for 
joy”’—whatever that may signify: it is his lan- 
guage. At sunset, he stood awaiting her and she 
came. 

The sun dropped lower and lower over the high 
sharp peaks at the west, covering their white sum- 
mits with a flood of golden glory. The sullen roar 
of the ocean seemed hushed. A lark far up 
in the heavens sang its few clear notes as it hast- 
ened homeward. Far away on the mountain-side 
the cattle lay placidly, and a mare whinnied to her 
colt. The air was soft and warm and drowsy with 
the scent of manv flowers, the sounds of nestling 
birds, the drone of an insect here and there. ; 

They made each other no greeting, but stood and 
looked into each other’s eyes, grave and sweet with 
exaltation of their purpose.. And, standing so, they 
clasped hands, and the word they spoke was the 
same, for they by searching had found out God. 

Finis. What elements of popularity are here! 
A title from Omar Khayyam, epigrams, clever- 
ness, a smart style, a pleasant simulation of deep 
thinking most flattering to the reader, originality 
not to say impossibility of plot, daring questions 
frankly discussed and delicate ones morbidly dwelt 
upon, problems galore and a big riddle at the end! 
One need not hesitate to predict that the recep- 
tions given The Quick and the Dead and Ships 
that Pass in the Night will be outdone by that 
awarded The Master Knot of Human Fate. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel* 


At last a novel whose designation as historical 
the conscientious need not enclose in quotation 
marks. Here is romance sufficiently exciting, 
here is a thoroughly good story, here are at- 
tractive and diverting people whose characters 
are drawn and whose fortunes are traced by an 
experienced hand, and here at last is real history 
—God knows, of soul-stirring times. Not the 
history of the chronologist, the costumer, or the 
antiquarian; not such as is displayed in a know- 
ing reference to court intrigues and parties, in a 
studied revival of speech forms and an informed 
rehabilitation of social standards—but the history 
of one who, writing at a time far enough away 
from scenes to be free from their obscuring pas- 
sions, has yet lived sufficiently near to them to 
know them intimately, vitally and not through 
books, and to be possessed by a sense of their 
tremendous importance. 

For the novel which he has just completed, Mr. 
Churchill, leaving the epoch of ruffles and swords, 
has turned to an outwardly more homely but in- 
trinsically far more heroic time—that of the last 
generation. He has had the discrimination to 
see that in those years of the Great Con- 
flict between the States lay the most splendid ma- 
terials for American fiction; that the vindica- 
tion of the Nation, if anything, ought to inspire 
the beginnings of a national literature. The 
Crisis is, therefore, we believe, the initiation of 
a literary interpretation of our national life, based 
on the fierce contest of ideas and the emergence 
therefrom of the principles in devotion to which 
now the reunited Nation lives. Mr. Churchill in- 
deed does not take us into the midst of the strug- 
gle itselfi—a more mature power than his must 
make that attempt—but he does write broadly 
and convincingly of the days of the gathering of 
the forces for the struggle, and does show us in 
a clearness in which he has never before ap- 
peared in literature, that wonderful man whom 
God raised up to lead the Nation and to become 
the type of its manhood. The Crisis becomes a 
great book by virtue of its picture of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

As for the story, it is simple enough: Virginia 
Carvel, great-grand-daughter of Richard Carvel— 
a girl as fair as the lovely Dorothy Manners 
whose pearls and gown of primrose and blue she 


By Winston Churchill, author of 
With illustra- 
The Mac- 


*The Crisis. 
Richard Carvel, The Celebrity, etc. 
tions by Howard Chandler Christy. 
millan Company, New York. 





likes to wear—loves and thinks she hates Stephen 
Brice, who brings from Boston to St. Louis 
all the virtue of Puritan descent, as Eliphalet 
Hopper, the Uriah Heep, brings its vices. Young 
Colfax, a dare-devil cavalier who also loves Vir- 
ginia but loses her, and two gentlemen of the old 
school, Colonel Carvel and Judge Whipple, faith- 
ful friends but political enemies, are other char- 
acters, while General Sherman and General Grant 
appear casually and naturally, and the great Lin- 
coln often and in, for the development of the 
story itself, a prominent role. 

Mr. Brice finds the future President thus on the 
eve of one of his great debates with Douglas 
Stephen. 


He pushed open the door and as soon as his 
eyes became accustomed to the tobacco smoke, he 
surveyed the room. There was a bowl on the floor, 
the chair where it belonged being occupied. There 
was a very inhospitable-looking bed, two shake- 
downs, and four Windsor chairs in more or less 
state of dilapidation—all occupied likewise. A 
country glass lamp was balanced on a rough shelf, 
and under it a young man sat absorbed in making 
notes, and apparently oblivious to the noise around 
him. Every gentleman in the room was collarless, 
coatless, tieless, and vestless. Some were engaged 
in fighting gnats and June-bugs, while others bat- 
tled with mosquitoes—all save the young man who 
wrote, he being wholly indifferent. Stephen picked 
out the homeliest man in the room. There was no 
mistaking him. 

It was the eve of the turning point of his life 
—the night before Freeport. He was telling 
stories. The others in the room were the man- 
agers of that great Illinois campaign—among 
them Joseph Medill—all haggardly anxious over 
Lincoln’s intention of proposing to Douglas the 
historical question which accomplished the latter’s 
political death. 

The Freeport meeting is a wonderful scene—as 
good as the book contains. The homely incidents 
of the gathering of the country populace, the 
great out-of-door meeting with its intense and 
impressive earnestness, the disappointing opening 
of Mr. Lincoln, then the slow rising of his power 
to its work, the straightening frame, the lifted 
eye, the coming of depth and resonance to his 
shrill voice, the sway of the multitude under the 
spell of his clear thought and simple eloquence— 
these incidents of every one of those Illinois 
meetings are nervously, strongly sketched. 


The. simplicity of the Bible dwells in those 
speeches, and they. are now classics in our literature. 
And the wonder in Stephen’s mind was that this 
man who could be a buffoon, whose speech was 
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coarse and whose person unkempt, could prove 
himself a tower of morality and truth. That has 
troubled many another, before and since the debate 


at Freeport. 

Douglas’ reply is the “Freeport Heresy,” which 
cost him the South and split his party. After the 
debate, the politicians find Lincoln playing a Jews- 
harp, a child on his knee. No excerpts can re- 
produce it, but in the book we get the man him- 
self, as he simply must have been: 


This Lincoln of the black loam, who built his 
neighbor’s cabin, hoed his neighbor’s corn, who 
had been store-keeper and postmaster and flat- 
boatman. Who had followed a rough judge dealing 
a rough justice around a rough circuit; who had 
rolled a local bully in the dirt; rescued women from 
insult; tended the bedside of many a sick coward 
who feared the Judgment; told coarse stories on 
barrels by candle-light (but these are pure beside 
the vice of great cities); who addressed political 
mobs in the raw, swooping down from the stump 
and flinging embroilers east and west. This physi- 
cian who was one day to tend the sick-bed of the 
nation in her agony; whose large hand was to be on 
her feeble pulse, and whose knowledge almost divine 
was to perform the miracle of her healing. So was 
it that the Physician Himself performed His cures, 
and when His work was done, died a Martyr. 


As the war draws near its close, we see him 
often again in greater dignity—the dignity of 
sorrow and unutterable cares—but still the same 
human, in many ways the uncouth, Lincoln. 


Mr, Lincoln was sitting under the lamp, slouched 
down in his chair, in the position I remembered so 
well. It was as if I had left him but yesterday. 
He was whittling, and he had made some little toy 
for his son, Tad, who ran out as I entered. 

When he saw me, the President rose to his 
great height, a sombre, towering figure in black. 
He wears a scraggy beard now. But the sad smile, 
the kindly eyes in their dark caverns, the voice— 
all were just the same. I stopped when I looked 
upon the face. It was sad and lined when I had 


known it, but now all the agony endured by the 


millions, North and South, seemed written on it. 

With the little guard of ten soldiers he marched 
the mile and a half to General Weitzel’s head- 
quarters—the presidential mansion of the Confed- 
eracy. You can imagine our anxiety. I shall re- 
member him always as I saw him that day, a tall, 
black figure of sorrow, with the high silk hat we 
had learned to love. Unafraid, his heart rent with 
pity, he walked unharmed amid such tumult as I 
have rarely seen. The windows filled, the streets 
ahead of us became choked, as the word that the 
President was coming ran like quick-fire. The mob 
shouted and pushed. Drunken men reeled against 
him. The negroes wept aloud and cried hosannas. 
They pressed upon him that they might touch the 
hem of his coat, and one threw himself on his 
knees and kissed the President’s feet. 

Still he walked on unharmed, past the ashes and 
the ruins. Not as a conqueror was he come, to 
march in triumph. Not to destroy, but to heal. 
Though there were many times when he had to 
fight for a path through the crowds, he did not 
seem to feel the danger. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


Was it because he knew that his hour was not 
yet come? 

To-day, on the boat, as we were steaming between 
the green shores of the Potomac, I overheard him 
reading to Mr. Summer: 

“Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst; not steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 


Virginia Carvel comes to plead for Colfax’s 
life—he has been captured as a spy. 


. . » + Could this fantastically tall, stooping 
figure before her be that of the President of the 
United States? She stopped, as from the shock he 
gave her. The lean, yellow face with the mask- 
like lines all up and down, the unkempt, tousled 
hair, the beard—why, he was a hundred times more 
ridiculous than his caricatures. He might have 
stood for many of the poor white trash farmers 
she had seen in Kentucky—save for the long black 
coat. 

“Is—is this Mr. Lincoln?” she asked, her breath 
taken away. 

He bowed and smiled down at her. 
that smile changed his face a little. 

“T guess I’ll have to own up,” he answered. 

“My name is Virginia Carvel,” she said. “I 
have come all the way from St. Louis to see you.” 

“Miss Carvel,” said the President, looking at her 


Somehow 


intently, “I have rarely been so flattered in 
my life. I—I hope I have not disappointed 
you. 


. . . . “You are not content in the North 
with what you have gained. You are not content 
with depriving us of our rights, and our fortunes, 
with forcing us back to an allegiance we despise. 
You are not content with humiliating our generals 
and putting innocent men in prisons. And all this 
mercy that I have heard about means nothing— 
nothing—” 

Why did she falter and stop? 

“Miss Carvel,” said the President, “I am afraid 
from what I have heard just now, that it means 
nothing.” 

Oh, the sadness of that voice—the ineffable sad- 
ness—the sadness and the woe of a great nation! 
And the sorrow in those eyes, the sorrow of a 
heavy cross borne meekly—how heavy none will 
ever know. 

No wonder Virginia faltered and was silent. She 
looked at Abraham Lincoln standing there, bent and 
sorrowful, and it was as if a light had fallen upon 
him. But the strangest of all in that strange mo- 
ment was that she felt this strength. This was the 
thought that came to her. 

Slowly she walked to the window and looked out 
across the green grounds where the wind was shak- 
ing the wet trees, past the unfinished monument to 
the Father of her country, and across the broad 
Potomac to Alexandria in the hazy distance. The 
rain beat upon the panes, and then she knew that 
she was crying softly to herself. She had looked 
upon a sorrow that she could not fathom. . . . 

Mr. Lincoln went over to his desk and sat dow 
before it. Then he began to write, slouched for- 
ward, one knee resting on the floor, his lips moving 
at the same time. When he got up again he 
seemed taller than ever. 

“There!” he said, “I guess that will fix it.” 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


—wWe have received requests to publish 
month by month a list of the best selling books. 
A day of mechanical novels is likely to be a day of 
mathematical criticism, but we are not disposed 
to contribute to the idea that the merit of a volume 
is to be measured by its sales. 

——Harper’s Bazaar becomes a monthly. 

—Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. announce 
that they will in the autumn publish a new maga- 
zine to be called American Country Life. Mr. 
Liberty H. Bailey, editor of the Cornell Nature 
Bulletins, is to be the editor. 

An editorial “shake-up” of the staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is impending. It is not 
due to any decline of patronage. Mr. Bok’s re- 
markable journal is understood to send out nine 
hundred thousand copies, to have cut off “re- 
turns,” and to be obliged regularly to decline 
advertising. 

It is with a sense of personal bereavement 
that we chronicle the passing away of the spirit 
of little Winifred Vida, daughter of Mr. William 
Canton. She was known and loved by all who 
had made the acquaintance of The Invisible Play- 
mate, and who had read Letters About a Little 
Woman, and W. V.: Her Book. For probably 
the first time a London daily paper has priated 
verses on the death of a child. The poem in the 
Morning Post will be found in Minor Key on 
page 720 of this issue. Verses from her book 
involuntarily recur to the mind: 








She was a treasure, she was a sweet, 

She was the darling of the army and the fleet. 

When—she—smiled, 

The crews of the line of battleships went wild. 

When—she—cried, 

Whole regiments reversed their arms and sighed. 

When—she—was—sick, for her sake 

The Queen took off her crown and wept as if her 
heart would break. 


She is my pride, my plague, my rack, my rest, my 
bliss, my bane; 

She brings me sunshine of the heart and softening 
of the brain. 


So playfully wrote—we are quoting from mem- 
ory—her father a few years ago in the sweet and 
endearing books which record the fancies of a 
little girl for whom the best epitaph perhaps 
would be another like that most eloquent one in 
Westminster Abbey: “Jane Lister—Dear Child.” 
To live to have inspired such poems as Hold Thou 
My Hands and Abba, Father, was a happy and 
an adequate career. 


——tThe estimate made by us in April of Mr. 
Henry James’s latest novel is confirmed frommany 
sources. Perhaps the most complimentary treat- 
ment at the hands of critics of standing has been 
awarded The Sacred Fount by the St. James’ 
Gazette and the London Academy, who respec- 
tively employ the ambiguous formule recommend- 
ed to critics in search of non-commital phrases: 
“Nothing so typical of its author has been pub- 
lished for years,” and “only Mr. James could have 
written it.” Miss Carolyn Wells gives this to the 
public in the last number of the Critic: 


For assistance, gentle Critic, to your pages I re- 
pair, 

There’s discussion on the carpet, there’s dissension 
in the air; 

’Tis a most mysterious screed concerning which ] 
am in doubt, 

Can you tell what Henry James’s latest novel is 
about? 

Can you help me as I blindly and precariously 
mount 

To the dizzy heights of diction cragging round 
“The Sacred Fount”? 

And are you of a certainty what could have been 
amiss 

With the ultra-inner consciousness of pretty Mrs. 
Briss? 

Or what the vague ineptitude of ecstasy may mean 

— the torch of an analogy lights visions crystal- 
ine? 

And why the intellectually intimate agree 

Exemption from intense obsessions useless seem 
to be? 

Now the mystifying marvel of this analytic chat 

Is that the very speakers don’t know what they’re 
driving at. 

The characterless characters are beautifully fine 

In their psychologic amplitude of action and de- 
sign, 

But when Mrs. Briss was silent—this is what I 
want to know— 

Why for several soulful seconds did she fairly hold 
the blow 

In sustained detachment quavering while she fo- 
cussed the intens- 

Ification of abysmal and maniacal suspense? 

I’m really very fond of James, I willingly agree 

For doing parlor tricks with words his equal may 
not be. 

’Tis nothing short of marvellous, the way he slings 
his ink, 

But in this latest book he has out-Jamesed him- 
self, I think. 

The mad gush of “The Sacred Fount” is ringing 
in my ear, 

Its dictional excitements are obsessing me, I fear. . 

For - — fascination makes me read it, then, 
alack, 

I find I have the James-jams, a very bad attack! 
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The London Outlook two months ago 
printed an offer to Mr. Laurence Housman, prom- 
ising to subscribe ten pounds to any fund or char- 
ity that Mr. Housman might name, on receipt 
of a declaration from him that he had no part in 
the authorship of the Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters. From week to week up to the date on which 
this page goes to press, the Outlook chronicles 
the fact that no reply has been received. 

The editor of this department is not with- 
out entertainment. When the compilation of 
obscure facts regarding authors who probably de- 
serve to be more obscure, and the racking of the 
memory for entertaining gossip are becoming a 
bore, turns up the insinuating book announcement 
in its refreshing cleverness. These remarkable 
creations do not get into our columns, at least 
in their original naivetté, but our readers no doubt 
know the variety. On our literary tables at this 
moment are notices readily prepared for the edi- 
tor, torturing an obituary of William M. Evarts 
into an advertisement for a fiction by a young 
man who probably never saw him; a note en- 
larging upon the destruction by fire of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in Richmond, Virginia, the literary 
interest in it being that a few chapters of an 
expected novel perished in the flames; a note 
reprinting a cablegram from London announcing 
that the County Council had bought land for 
workmen’s houses, the purchase being alleged to 
have some slight connection with a prominent 
author’s new book; a note expatiating upon the 
troubles of the police with a young gentleman 
who is omniscient concerning tramps and crooks, 
and whom on account of his recent literary work 
the New York police authorities threaten to give 
the “third degree”; a note emphasizing the fact 
that the writer of a book on New York City is a 
friend of the late idol of democracy. Here are 
examples of the language of these delightful 
announcements : 


“Love is a mystery, the greatest of all mysteries, 
and the key to all mysteries, having itself no key.” 
Miss has embodied this mystery in one of the 
most fascinating stories, entitled , to be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. —— 

Miss ——- is a native of Boston, and had the good 
fortune to be born of scholarly stock. Her 
father is an alumnus of Harvard University; her 
mother is a graduate of ——, later the daughter’s 
Alma Mater. With so favorable home and school 
influences, a large circle of traveled and book-loving 
relatives, a host of family friends among the clergy, 
and, in due time, a broad and varied social life, her 
literary gift made rapid and symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

Although the permutations and combinations of 
the words contained in the English language are 
practically illimitable, it nevertheless does some- 
times happen that two authors clash in choosing 
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Such an 
instance has occurred recently, where Messrs. —— 


the same title for their separate books. 


, and Messrs. 








published a story entitled , by 
have recently published one by Mrs. un- 
der the title of ——. There, however, the re- 
semblance ends, as the stories are quite distinct 
both in plot and characterization. 

Just what connection there is between biblical 
history and fiction has been a moot point between 
some people of recent years. It looks as if the 
editor himself of the Spring Announcement num- 
ber of The New York Times Saturday Review had 
honest doubts about it, for he classifies Mr. ’s 
novel, ——, as a religious work, It is true that 
Job is the author of the phrase used as a title by 
Mr. , but the connection of the novel with re- 
ligious literature ends there. 

Cadmus would have been very much astonished 
if he had found an imitator in a Cherokee Indian. 
Cadmus is credited with having invented the alpha- 
bet for the Greeks, and Sequoia invented one for 
his tribe of Cherokees. In his honor the tallest 
species of conifers in the New Continent has been 
called the Sequoia or Redwood. It is amongst 
such majestic surroundings that —— has laid the 
plot of his last novel, , to be published shortly 
by Messrs. 

—— will have additional interest by reason of the 
fact that the author, Mr. ——, though not a resi- 
dent of Indiana, comes of a stock long and promi- 
nently identified with the State. Mr. is the son 
of and a cousin of Mrs. both of whom 
are well known by their verse and both of whom 
passed their youth in Wayne County. He is a 
grandson of the late ——, of Centreville, who is 
remembered not only as a lawyer and jurist of 
ability, but also for his wide knowledge of books 
and his discriminating literary taste, being one of a 
group of lawyers in Eastern Indiana of marked 






































literary predilections, including , the and 
many others. He is a nephew of ——, Esq., of —, 
late member of Congress from the District, 


and has many other relatives in the State. 


The Hoosier State was in the not remote past 

an object of literary derision. Men like Oliver P. 
Morton, George W. Julian, Jesse Siddell and 
Charles H. Burchnal were not unknown beyond 
the borders of their State even then, but it marks 
a remarkable change of attitude that one of the 
oldest and most conservative of English publish- 
ing houses should accept a commonplace novel by 
a youngster just out of Yale, and widely adver- 
tise it on the ground that the author’s grandfather 
presided in the little brick court-house in which 
the gladiators strove. 
When a commercial concern devotes a con- 
siderable sum to the promotion and fostering of 
literature the fact deserves notice in a literary 
journal. Messrs. Heinz and Company have half 
the poets in the country invoking the Muse to 
the praise of their fifty-seven varieties. The sub- 
ject of pickles is calculated, one might say, to 
repress the noble rage and freeze the genial cur- 
rent of the soul. 
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——Six-penny issues of popular stories have be- 
come a feature of English publishing. Cassells 
have put out sixteen reprints, including stories 
by Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Anthony Hope, 
Clark Russell and Quiller-Couch. 

The London Daily Chronicle publishes 
some verses celebrating the recovery of Gains- 
borough’s famous picture of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. Those who read the romantic story 
of that recovery as told in last month’s Current 
Literature will rejoice that the author of the 
return of the Duchess promises— 

Nor ever in your face we’ll cast 
Your shady—or your Sheedy—past. 

The Harvard Lampoon recently celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. It 
is probably the oldest comic paper in America; 
at least it claims to be and probably is, although 
several funny papers started before the Lampoon 
but have suspended. The college comics are the 
best journals of their class; their humor is spon- 
taneous. 

The old discussion concerning the age at 
which the best literary work is done, has been 
reviewed in Literature, which recalls the story 
of the ambitious writer who proved to his own 
satisfaction that the full fruition of human brain- 
power was reached in that year which used to be 
called the grand climacteric. Accordingly he 
wrote his great book at the proper time only 
to have it received with contempt. What to him 
was a mystery was solved when he discovered that 
his birth certificate had by mistake been two years 
post-dated, so that in reality he had allowed his 
best year to pass. From the debate which has 
long gone on upon the subject, emerges the con- 
clusion that while no law can be discovered as to 
writing in general, authors of fiction have general- 
ly done their work in maturity. De Foe was fifty- 
eight when he wrote Robinson Crusoe, Richardson 
fifty-one when Pamela appeared, Fielding wrote 
Tom Jones in his forty-second and forty-third 
years. George Eliot was forty-three when Romola 
appeared, and Thackeray thirty-six when Vanity 
Fair was published. Trollope began his work 
late in life, the first of his successful novels ap- 
pearing in his forty-first year, Scott was forty- 
three when in 1814 he wrote Waverley—though 
he was famous as a poet at the age of thirty-four. 
Swift was fifty-nine when he wrote Gulliver’s 
Travels, Apparent exceptions are found in Victor 
Hugo who wrote Hans of Iceland and Bug-Jargol 
when very young; he was capable of Les Miser- 
ables only at the age of sixty. Balzac produced 
only inferior work until he had passed thirty. 
The reason of course is obvious: activity of 
imagination, rhetorical power and general in- 














formation, all of which may be possessed in com- 
parative youth, will equip any writer but a novel- 
ist; he must have in addition to these that which 
ordinarily comes only with actual length of years 
—wide experience and observation of human life. 
The real exception is of course Charles Dickens, 
who, at the age of twenty-four, published a book, 
Pickwick Papers, which revealed fully developed 
every characteristic of his genius. Not merely 
was Pickwick Papers an unparalleled youthful 
success but its characteristics remained those of 
its author’s later work. The fact is that through 
the abnormal experiences of his childhood, Dick- 
ens was at twenty-four what men usually become 
at twice the age. In his childhood Dickens was 
a man in many things. It is equally true that in 
his manhood he remained a child in many things. 
A lately published facsimile of Avebury’s 
list of the best hundred books once in the hands 
of Ruskin and marked by him, shows that the 
artist-author thought even less of Thackeray than 
does Mr. Howells. He had blotted out Thackeray 
altogether. With him went George Eliot, Kings- 
ley and Bulwer-Lytton. Against the name of 
Scott, Ruskin wrote “Every Word.” 

The Bookman reports a communication 
from a German to a New York publishing house, 
reading as follows: 

Dear Sir: A publisher intends to publish a book 

containing reproductions of the lookings backward 
which, occasioned by the beginning of the new Cen- 
tury, the most important papers have written con- 
cerning the past century (not year.) In this book 
shall find place but the greatest papers and of om- 
portance in the political world. We therefore beg 
to ask you for the kindness of delivering us the 
copy of your paper which contains such a looking- 
backward. Thanking you in advance we beg to 
remain. . trustfully yours. 
Sir George Murray Smith in recently pub- 
lished reminiscences relates this little anecdote 
concerning the first meeting of Thackeray and 
Anthony Trollope. Sir George says: 

“The principal contributors to the Cornell Maga- 
zine met monthly at the proprietor’s table, and 
Thackeray always attended, though he was often in 
an indifferent state of health. At one of these dinners 
Trollope was to meet Thackeray for the first time 
and was eagerly looking forward to an introduc- 
tion to him. Just before dinner I took him up to 
Thackeray and introduced him with suitable «m- 
pressement. Thackeray curtly said, ‘How do?’ and 
to my wonder and Trollope’s anger, turned on his 
heel! He was suffering at the time from an ail- 
ment which, at that particular moment caused him 
a sudden spasm of. pain; though we, of course, 
could not know this. I well remember the ex- 
pression on Trollope’s face at that moment, and no 
one who knew Trollope will doubt that he could 
look furious on an adequate—and sometimes on an 
inadequate—occasion! He came to me the next 
morning in a very wrathful mood, and said that, 
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had it not been that he was in my house for the 
first time, he would have walked out of it. He 
vowed he would never speak to Thackeray again, 
and so forth. I did my best to soothe him; though 
rather yiolent and irritable, he had a fine nature 
with a substratum of great kindliness, and I be- 
lieve he left my room in a happier frame of mind 
than when he entered it. He and Thackeray after- 
wards became close friends.” 

The following verses, Queen’s Weather, 
published by an English school magazine and 
quoted with approval by the London Outlook, 
illustrate an insincerity which is wellnigh in- 
conceivable. They are based on what we believe 
is the fact that on the morning of June 20, 1837, 
the sunrise was of remarkable brilliance and 
that on the evening of January 22, 1901, the sun- 
set was unusually splendid. 

May we not think, that linger on behind, 

With hearts that ache for longing for the Queen, 
That these were signs from Heaven? That the sun 
Who in his daily course can ever see, 

And glory in the sight, the English land, 

Rejoiced to see the Maiden mount the throne, 
And smiled for wealth and happiness to come; 
Smiled on her at her Jubilee, and then 

Suffused the empyrean with a glow 

That told the utmost boundaries of earth 

The kindly warmth and glory of her reign, 

When the Great Queen was summoned to her rest? 
A bitter discussion is raging over W. Han- 
nibal Thomas’ book, The American Negro. The 








violent criticism, not to say abuse, heaped upon’ 


the author justifies the suspicion that he has 
written a candid and probably valuable discus- 
sion of the negro problem. A few religious jour- 
nals have come to the author’s defense against 
the rest, declaring that he “knows his own race 
through and through, and has given us the most 
remarkable book on the negro question that has 
ever been written,” a work “that is greatly needed 
to shake the North out of its easy optimism” as to 
the future of the negro, and affirming that “voters 
will find it enlightening and a complete antidote 
for the nauseating sentimentalism of politicians 
courting the negro vote.” 

A discussion is raging in the London papers 
on the subject of book reviewing; it began with 
Mr Churton Collins’ Ephemera Critica. The Pall 
Mall Gazette points out that criticism and re- 
viewing are two quite different things and pro- 
ceeds to say: 

Now, reviewing is, I venture to say, a thing 
which primarily concerns neither the author nor 
the public, but only the publisher. He it is who 
asks for notice by sending, unsolicited, his books 
for review, and it may be taken for granted that, 
as a rule, he is satisfied with the sort of notice he 
gets. For, let it be noted, in the great majority of 
cases he does not want whole-column dissertations 
that few people will read, but a few lines which he 
can quote in his next advertisements. 





The London Outlook does not agree with the 
P. M. G.; it asserts that reviewing equally with 
criticism concerns not alone the public, but au- 
thor, public and publisher alike. It declares, 
moreover, that the publisher who does not want 
“whole columns of dissertation” but merely “a 
few lines which he can use in his next advertise- 
ments” absolutely does not exist, that any pub- 
lisher will tell you “space is the be all and end 
all in his ambition in the matter of reviews,” and 
that so far as sales are concerned, five-column- 
reviews packed with abuse are much to be pre- 
ferred to any number of ten-line notices, odorous 
with praise. Mr. Hardy is strongly of the opin- 
ion that uncomplimentary reviews at least should 
be signed, and Blackwood’s joins in the hue and 
cry which Mr. Collins has raised against irre- 
sponsible criticism. Under present conditions it 
affirms that this work is performed by young men 
who are not “smart” enough to be picturesque 
reporters, but are competent only to applaud Miss 
Corelli's theology or to detect in a prose-fritter 
of Mr. Le Gallienne “the solemn eloquence of an 
eternal truth.” Madam Grand contributes to the 
discussion a denunciation of a Liverpool critic 
who presumed to review Bab the Impossible after 
reading eleven pages of it. Madam Grand is of 
the opinion that a reviewer, being the “paid 
servant” of a journal, is in duty bound to read 
more than eleven pages of he book. She says, 
“T think the journalist who flings in Liverpool’s 
face his contempt for her large-hearted people 
with flippant cynicism of his public utterance 
that he has not the time nor the leisure to read 
the books he reviews for them, has the effrontery 
to boast that he has no inclination to earn honestly 
the bread he wins from his employer, and is 
guilty of a gross impertinence—not to her, but to 
the city whose intelligence he treats with derision.” 
Here is generous, unselfish indignation. 








It transpires that during the siege of the 
legations at Pekin vast numbers of Chinese books 
were burned. Professor Giles, author of the 
History of Chinese Literature which we have 
recently reviewed, who tells the story in the Nine- 
teenth Century, deplores above all the destruction 
of the unique copy of the Yung Lo Ta Tien, the 
great encyclopedia of literature or history and 
science composed in the fifteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Giles describes this work, the composition 
of more than four thousand scholars, as extending 
to eleven thousand volumes, each half an inch 
thick. By the side of an encyclopedia which 
would require a shelf four hundred and fifty feet 
in length, the Brittanica is dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance. 
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The promise of a new book, an advance outline 
of which appears on pages 651 and 652 of this 
number, from Count Tolstoi, may render of in- 
terest at this time a sketch of the Count’s method 
of work. .His manuscripts when finished are re- 
written by the Countess or his daughters. Then 
Tolstoi begins correcting, and the copies soon 
become unreadable, whole sentences being cut 
out or inserted, many transpositions made and 
substitutions effected. He corrects between the 
lines and on the margin or by over-writing in 
tinted inks. A third copy is made and sent to the 
printer, and even the proof is radically corrected. 
It took Tolstoi five years to gather the historical 
material for War and Peace; the preliminary 
efforts at the book are preserved in a museum 
at Moscow. According to Tolstoi, accident has~ 
played no little part in several of his works. For 
instance, happening one evening to pass through 
the dining-room where his eldest son was reading 
Pushkin aloud, he heard these words, “The 
guests, assembled at the country seat.” It struck 
him that that would be a good beginning for a 
story, so he sat immediately down and began “At 
Obloffski’s house there was much confusion,” and 
even as he wrote the first sentence of Anna Kare- 
nina the whole story loomed up before his mental 
eye.. He was even able to jot down the ultimate 
motto for the book, “All happy families are alike; 
each unhappy family is unhappy in its own way.” 
And here, according to the London M. A. P., is 
the description he gave an inquirer of the origin 
of the Kreutzer Sonata: 

“We had a number of guests at Jassnaja Poljana, 
among them Rjepin, the painter; Burlak, the co- 
median, and an English lady. I liked Burlak for 
his funny stories that kept us in continuous 
laughter. One evening the Englishwoman played 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata with such expression 
and pathos that all were affected. Then I said to 
my friends: ‘Let us all write a Kreutzer Sonata; 
you, Rjepin, with your brush; I, with my pen; 
friend Andrejeff shall stage the piece, and your 
picture shall be exhibited at the theatre.’ I went 
to work immediately afterward—the idea I had had 
long in mind.” 

Tolstoi is fond of music and plays well on the 
piano. After tea the daughters and guests usually 
arrange an impromptu concert. Once, while a 
young lady was singing very badly, the little ones 
made a noise, and the Count went to ask what 
they meant by being so ill-mannered. “Don’t you 
like the singing?” he asked. “That isn’t sing- 
ing,” said one boy, “she howls.” “And you desire 
to protest against her howling?” “Exactly so.” 





“Then come with me and tell the lady of your 
disapproval. It will be rude, but honest. To 
create a disturbance is indecent.” 

A writer, Tolstoi thinks, ought to feel the pub- 
lic’s pulse. He is fond of telling the following 
story of two American girls who came to see him 
in Moscow. They had traveled around the world, 
starting from New York in opposite directions to 
meet again in Moscow for the express purpose 
of calling upon him. When they had finished Tol- 
stoi didn’t know anything more gallant to say 
than: “Well, ladies, I think you might have em- 
ployed your time to better purpose.” As he spoke 
he felt the rudeness of the remark and was about 
to add some excuses, when one of the young 
ladies cried: “Ah, how much like Leo Tolstoi. I 
was ready to bet that you would say something 
of this sort!” And they went away as happy as 
larks. 

Of all writers and books, it is said Rousseau’s 
Confessions have had the greatest influence upon 
Tolstoi’s development. Socrates, Pascal, Dickens, 
Victor Hugo and Heine are among his favorite 
authors. He doesn’t care much for Shakespeare. 
He loves Heine, and sometimes declaims one of 
his poems in German, particularly the verses: 
“Away with Pious Hypothesis.” Goethe, he 
thinks, was a great man in a silk petticoat. Of 
Schiller’s dramas he likes The Robbers best. 

The Countess is sixteen years younger than 
her husband. Their children number thirteen. 





The novelist of the Oxford Movement, Char- 
lotte Mary Yonge, fell asleep at Otterbourne, 
Hampshire, at the hour of Even-song on Passion 
Sunday, in her seventy-eighth year. The date, 
singularly enough, was the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the death of the Reverend John Keble, the poet of 
the movement, from whom the inspiration of Miss 
Yonge’s work personally came and who was long 
her rector and intimate friend. Miss Yonge was 
the author of one of the finest books in the world; 
such William Morris declared, and such many 
whose youth was stirred by it firmly believe The 
Heir of Redcliffe to be. Miss Yonge was born in 
1823 in the house in which she died at Otterbourne, 
then a mere hamlet of Hursley, eight miles from 
Winchester. Her father and mother, by whom 
she was educated at home, were devout persons 
of the old-fashioned High Church type. At the 
age of fifteen she came directly under Mr. Keble’s 


“influence in preparation for confirmation. At the 


age of fourteen she is said to have translated a 
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French novel for publication—a proceeding 
which, by a catechumen of Mr. Keble, a young 
daughter of pious parents, is rather puzzling. At 
the age of twenty-two she finished her first novel, 
Abbey Church. From that time on Miss Yonge 
produced about one hundred and twenty books. A 
large number were written but to point a passing 
moral, though amid so much work there is not a 
little in which a fine spirit, a deep experience and 
wide observation of life have found noble expres- 
sion. With the profits of The Heir of Redcliffe, Miss 
Yonge built and equipped a missionary schooner, 
The Southern Cross, for the use of Bishop Selwyn 
in connection with their Melanesian mission, 
while out of the proceeds of The Daisy Chain 
she gave ten thousand dollars toward a mission- 
ary club at Auckland, New Zealand. Miss Yonge 
also practically built a church and school in the 
hamlet of Pit, Hursley, out of the products of her 
writing, just as her friend Mr. Keble built the 
church at Hursley from the profits of The Chris- 
tian Year. It is doubtless the church at Pit the 
laying of whose corner-stone is narrated in The 
Daisy Chain. Miss Yonge’s love for the church 
was a passion; her whole life was spent in serv- 
ing it. If the Anglican Church should ever con- 
sider the increase of the calendar of saints, the 
name of Charlotte Mary Yonge would stand a 
good chance for canonization. For upward of 
sixty years she taught in the schools of her native 
village, and from the time of the consecration 
in 1839 of its church, she never missed daily 
Matins and Even-song, much less the frequent 
communions, unless prevented by the most 
absolute necessity. 

With the exception of The Heir of Redcliffe, 
perhaps none of Miss Yonge’s books will have any 
prominent place in literature, and yet she has 
pleased and probably edified a countless number 
of people. Undoubtedly she has exerted a far 
more powerful influence on the religious thought 
of two generations than has many a noted church- 
man. Her funeral was impressively in keeping 
with the spirit of her life. She sleeps at the foot 
of the Keble memorial cross in Otterbourne 
churchyard. A memorial will be placed in the 
Cathedral of Winchester. Miss Christabel Cole- 
ridge, of Cheyne, Torquay, is to write the biog- 
raphy. 





We regret to report the death of the editor and 
one of the founders of The Popular Science 
Monthly, Dr. William Jay Youmans. Doctor 
Youmans had studied for a time under Professor 
Huxley. 





Readers of the charming paragraphs of the By- 
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the-By columns of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat widely reprinted throughout the country will 
regret to hear that the pencil of their author has 
been stopped. Mr. Orth Harper Stein was born 
in Indiana thirty-eight years ago. His only note- 
worthy literary work consisted of fifteen hundred 
words contributed daily to the paper on which 
he was employed, but exchange editors every- 
where watched for the column marked by his 
delicate touch, keen wit and broad knowledge of 
affairs, often informed by a quality of sympathy 
rare in newspaper work, and-his matter going 
the rounds of the American and English press 
reached eventually a tremendous audience. Mr. 
Stein has been a sick man for some time but car- 
ried on his work with fingers which could scarcely 
trace letters upon paper, propped up with pillows 
in his bed. He was a man of gentle character and 
courteous bearing and great simplicity of life. 





Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D., has been ap- 
pointed Trumbull lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In celebration of the appointment a com- 
plimentary dinner was recently tendered Mr. 
Mabie at the University Club of New York. 





Charles Major—need we describe him as the 
author of When Knighthood Was in Flower— 
will call his second book The Bears of Blue River. 
It is a collection of stories forming a continuous 
narrative, a tale of Indiana back in the ’2os. 





The author of The Sentimentalists, the second 
of Harper’s novels of American life, reviewed by 
us in April, Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, was born 
in Pittsburg, in 1874, educated at St. Paul’s School 
at Concord and Harvard. He read law for three 
months and then took up journalism. His first 
story, The Pedagogues, was published several 
years ago. 





Finley Peter Dunne, with health restored, has 
returned from Europe, and with the group in 
Archy Road we shall doubtless soon again be 
edified by Mr. Dooley’s philosophy. 





A sketch of Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, whose 
portrait appears on the cover, may be found in 
Current Literature for April. 





The author of that original piece of fiction, The 
Heritage of Unrest, Miss Gwendolen Overton, 
was born at a military post of the plains of which 
she writes. She was educated at Paris, but has 


lived for the most part amid the environment 
Her 


which she has reproduced in her novel. 
present home is Los Angeles, 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 


Te 


In Wo0d and Fields ....cccceccccescccenccenceccsseeeesseces Atlantic 

If, as says that prince of tramps, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “a walking tour should be gone upon 
alone,” with a visit to the spring woods it is 
otherwise. The joy of the forest is never full 
till it is shared. And yet beware with whom you 
share it! For it is not every one who is qualified 
to go a-Maying. 

The unregenerate worldling shivers lonesome 
in the April woods. The bare, unfriendly stretch 
of dead leaves and mummied boughs depresses 
him. The stillness makes him nervous. Un- 
kindly drafts creep round him and chill his soul. 
Spiteful branches flick his eyes; gnarled roots 
entangle his toes; quaggy ground sucks off his 
overshoes; briers sting his ankles; and all manner 
of disreputable tramp burs attach themselves to 
his garments. He is an abused man. All Nature 
is in conspiracy against him. Nor is he less un- 
friendly to himself. He tears his clothes on 
treacherous barb-wire; slivers his palms on gone- 
to-seed fence rails; strains his back grubbing after 
dwarfish wild flowers; does a hard day’s work, 
and carries home a pitiful handful of discon- 
solate blooms, a consuming thirst, and a dis- 
illusioned soul. 

Hear what the poet Hovey saith of the spring- 
time: 

I said in my heart, “I am sick of four walls and a 
ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass.” 

The above-described worldling has no business 

with the grass, no right in the woods, no part 

in the sky. He belongs to the great army of the 

Unqualified. 

Now to go a-Maying with an unqualified per- 
son is to become for the time being unqualified 
yourself. The light shivers out of the sky, the 
color out of the landscape, under the baleful influ- 
ence of an unbelieving eye. The selection of a 
fit companion becomes, therefore, a matter of no 
light moment. 

As a rule, it is safest not to choose a scientist. 
Of course there is all the difference between a 
mere botanist and a student of plant ways that 
there is between a psychologist and a student 
of human nature. But the hard literalness of 
the prying scientific spirit is fatal to the mystery 
of the woods. Neither should I select an in- 
veterate literary man, eternally on the outlook 
for “material.” No celebrity was ever more shy 
of the notebook than is Dame Nature. She even 





turns a cold shoulder on the luckless companion 
of him who “gathers some of Nature’s gold and 
mints it.” No more should I elect to go a~-Maying 
with a cooing sentimentalist. To pull the violets 
up and call them “dear” is to taint the fine aroma 
of the woods. Least of all shculd I choose a 
confirmed pedestrian, his pedometer in his pocket, 
his soul in his muscles, his eye on his watch. 
For to enjoy the woods you must have literally 
all the time there is. 

What, then, are the requisites for an ideal 
companion? First, an untraditional mind, a soul 
prepared for swift whims and sudden flights, for 
unreasoned changes of unreasoned purpose. For 
it must not be supposed that Maying can be set 
about in cold blood. It will not do to say, “On 
Thursday next, Deo volente, I purpose to go a- 
Maying.” As well say, “At sixteen minutes after 
five, to-morrow afternoon, I propose to write a 
sonnet.” Maying is an art, and, like all other 
arts, must wait on inspiration. When the “old 
spring fret is on you” you must go, and go at 
once. If duty thunders “No!” so much the bet- 
ter, for there is no fun in doing nothing when 
you have nothing else to do. The true son of the 
woods has a patent detachable conscience. He is 
past master of the fine art of truancy. 

Then he must know how to taste to the full 
the bliss of anticipation. There are more un- 
searchable thrills in a steamer rug than in the 
length and breadth of Europe. So half the ecstasy 
of the woods is to be found on the way thither. 
Woodsward bound, the accomplished “Mayer” 
(if I may be allowed the expression) indulges 
in mild delirium. What matter that his fellow 
passengers regard him as an escaped lunatic? He 
feels like an escaped lunatic! 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 
Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 
The falcon in his will. 

Beyond this mad freakishness, he must have 
the genius of hope; for truly to see the spring 
woods, one must seek them while yet it is winter. 
The most impossible month to go a-Maying in is 
May. To wait until the leaves are out and the 
woods flushed with the coarser exuberance of 
bloom is to miss the fine spiritual essence of 
spring. Therefore the inspired woodsman has the 
ability to delight in the abundance of things 
hoped for, the prophecy of things to come. 
Nature’s modest first offerings he accepts as a 
delicious surprise. 

Then he is prepared to take time for the ex- 
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perience. Fresh from the world of musty ledgers 
and foaming steins, he does not expect to find 
himself in tune with Nature all at once. He is 
content to bathe his mind in the infinite quiet of 
the forest, and wait for his eyes to be opened 
that he may see. He knows how to be silent, how 
to lie full length in placid torpidity, breathed on 
by small faint airs, soothed by the lisp of leaves, 
sharing “all the lassitude of happy things.” 

Sensitive though he be to Nature in her tow- 
ering moods, he must feel no less the subtle 
beauty of her humbler handiwork. The tender 
contours of knoll and hollow, the intricate weav- 
ings of slender black boughs against a luminous 
sky, the soft red-browns and old yellows of dried 
meadow grasses, the flash of a scarlet lichen, the 
thrill of a bluebird’s liquid note, the startling 
purity of the hepatica’s creams and pinks and 
azures, the whisk of a silver squirrel, the downy 
coil of a baby fern—all these touch a chord as 
responsive as that which thrills to the glory of 
cloud mass and mountain majesty. 

Then the ideal woods comrade is the soul of 
unpracticality and sweet irresponsibility. He has 
no schedule for the return trip. The lightest im- 
pulse sways his will. An unreasoning acquisitive- 
ness keeps him slaving for hours at the accumula- 
tion of things he doesn’t want; for, having slipped 
the leash of common sense, he appreciates the 
transcendent value of the Not-Worth-While. 

But perhaps his most distinctive characteristic 
is an uncanonical glee at getting into mud and 
mischief. The true woodsman has no dignity. 
He knows the awful joy of having liberties taken 
with his sacred person. Obstacles raise his spirits. 
There is nothing he enjoys so much as missing 
a train. And if he is forced to go home with 
hands unsoiled and clothes unrent, his cup is 
something less than full. 

Such is the paragon of companions for the 
woods. And if perchance you have searched 
out such a miracle of nicely balanced whims and 
sentiments and sympathies, hold him fast! The 
gods cannot be trusted to confer that boon a 
second time. 





Past and Future of the Bicycle.....R. @. Betts..... Collier's Weekly 


Popularity has its penalties. The pendulum 
that carries a man or thing to a height of public 
favor swings also low on its return, and he or it 
must have rare merit to escape serious bruise, if 
not absolute wreck, ere the pendulum swings 
again upward. Four years ago the bicycle was 
carried to a dizzy height of popularity. All the 
world seemed awheel. Old and young, rich and 
poor, male and female, were alike infected; the 
word is used advisedly. Men actually bought 
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bicycles who should have bought clothes. The 
country was “bicycle mad.” There can be no 
doubt that the term “craze” but fittingly describes 
the then favor of the bicycle. 

The condition was abnormal. The growth of 
cycling was unhealthy; it was too mushroom-like. 
It required neither seer nor prophet to foretell 
that the pendulum would swing in the other 
direction, and that the bicycle would pay the 
penalty of such unwonted popularity. It has paid 
it. Some of its favor, but none of its merit, was 
scraped off when the pendulum reached its lowest 
point, but the bicycle is the better for it. The 
pendulum is describing another upward arc, but 
the movement is not now skyrockety; rather is it 
regular and rational. 

Quick to read and heed the signs of the re- 
awakening, the attitude of the bicycle manu- 
facturer affords the aptest illustration of the 
change that has come over the spirit of the cycling 
dream. Hitherto it was the featherweight racing 
bicycle that occupied the pride of place in his 
attentions; it was the racing model that was the 
fashion plate and mold of bicycle form. To-day 
it is the subdued background. It is the roadster 
that now occupies the centre of the stage, so to 
speak, and is the model upon which the manufac- 
turer lavishes his most distinguished effort and 
consideration. 

The results wrought are most happy from 
whatever viewpoint. The bicycle with the chain- 
less gear, the bicycle with the cushion frame, and 
the one with the coaster brake, all of which 
lagged wofully while the baneful influence of the 
scorcher and the racing model was strongest, 
were all taken up and developed, and have been 
brought to a state of perfection that makes the 
roadster of to-day truly “a comfort and joy.” 

The “three C’s of cycling,” as they are termed 
—the chainless, the cushion frame and the coaster 
brake—are proving a mighty and merited stim- 
ulus. Each of the C’s may be had separately; 
any two of them may be had in the same roadster, 
or the three may be likewise combined in one 
bicycle. Separately or collectively, they make 
for added comfort and pleasure in cycling. The 
bicycles in which all three are combined have 
been dubbed “the parlor cars of cycling,” a term 
designed to convey an idea of the luxuriousness of 
such mounts, and one not wholly ill-fitting or 
undeserved. 

Strictly speaking, none is exactly new, and that 
three such meritorious inventions should have 
been suffered to pass with little if any recognition 
shows how blind and how thoughtless was the 
frenzy that possessed the army of bicycle pur- 
chasers of four years ago. 
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The coaster brake has since proven itself almost 
a priceless boon. Until the advent of this device, 
coasting, akin to flying, and always one of the 
most zestful features of cycling, was a dangerous 
pleasure, so dangerous that laws forbidding it 
were enacted in many places, New York among 
them. Then, coasting—that mad but delightful 
rush or glide downhill—required that the feet 
be removed from the pedals, and woe to the un- 
lucky wight who lost control of his wheel or in 
whose path a wagon, a befuddled pedestrian or 
any other obstacle suddenly loomed! It was only 
the grace of Providence that could save him: 
a short stop was impossible. 

But with the coaster brake—its mechanism 
entirely hidden from view in the hub of the rear 
wheel—how different! 
the pedals and the gear is disengaged, the pedals 
cease to revolve, and the glorious glide downhill 
is made in safety, feet on the pedals, the bicycle 
under complete control. If danger looms ahead, 
a backward pressure by the pedals and the brake 
is instantly applied and the speed checked! In 
the old days, many riders, women particularly, 
were too timid to coast, and thus lost to them- 
selves that magnificent exhilaration which comes 
only with a swift flight downhill; they pedalled 
downhill as well as up grade; in fact, they back- 
pedalled downhill, and back-pedalling is almost 
as wearying as the climb upward. Up hili or 
down or on the level, their legs moved with the 
pedals. Aside from the exhilaration it affords 
in perfect safety, the coaster brake saves much 
actual exertion. It is reckoned that in a ride of 
fifty miles in an undulating country the coaster 
brake saves fifteen miles of pedalling. Small 
wonder, then, that since the pneumatic tire no 
invention has obtained such popularity! 

Second only to the coaster brake is the cushion 
frame, a designation which almost explains itself. 
Tempered springs and air adroitly compassed in 
small space and forming the upper part of the 
rear forks of the bicycle below the saddle, it is a 
cushion indeed. It appeals with special force 
to womankind and to elderly, nervous and Juxury- 
loving folk in general. It yields to every in- 
equality of the road. It absorbs those bumps and 
thumps, those jolts and jars and shakings and 
other “slings and arrows” that come of more or 
less outrageous highway construction, and that 
too frequently cause the cyclist’s teeth to rattle 
like castanets, and rob a ride of its pleasure. As 
a conservant of both muscular and nervous force, 
the cushion frame is above praise and beyond 
price. It is playing an important part in renew- 
ing the enthusiasm and in winning back to cycling 
a class of gentlefolk whose example is certain 
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to carry followers in its train. The difference 
between a bicycle with a cushion frame and one 
without it is the difference between a parlor car 
and a caboose. 

And the chainless gear! Realize, if you will, 
a bicycle which is unaffected by dust, mud or 
water, and that runs the sweeter the longer it is 
used, and you have some appreciation of the 
chainless bicycle. However good, a chain will 
stretch and sag; it is its nature. Exposed to the 
elements, it attracts and carries dust and mud; 
the running of the bicycle is affected to that ex- 
tent. For the best results, the chain requires 
constant care and attention; the chainless gear 
requires none, or virtually none. It is entirely 
hidden from view. It cannot stretch, and it will 
outwear the very bicycle itself, and then be fit for 
use in another bicycle. Five years ago, the me- 
chanical sharps declared the chainless gear to 
be impracticable and impossible. To-day offers 
abundant and convincing testimony that improve- 
ment is still the order of the age; the marvelously 
perfected chainless proves that even mechanical 
sharps dare not prophesy with safety to their 
reputations. 

It is general appreciation of these inventions 
and conditions that is making for the wholesome 
renewal of interest in the bicycle. 

The questions, “How far?” and “How fast?” 
are no longer paramount. Riders have become 
rational. Creature comfort occupies a greater 
and increasing share of their considerations. 
They scoff at the “century run.” They no longer 
parade up and down an asphalted and cycle-con- 
gested avenue, and fool their fancy into believing 
it pleasure. They go far afield—out into the 
country where there are birds and bees, trees and 
flowers, brooks and rivulets. 





A Wonderful Balloon Voyage... eeesennceesoucecesd Scientific American - 

In accordance with the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Aeronautical Commission for the ad- 
vancement of scientific ballooning, ascensions are 
made on the first Thursday of every month from 
the various balloon stations distributed through- 
out Europe. On the roth of January manned and 
unmanned balloons ascended from Berlin, Munich, 
Paris, Przemysl in Galicia, St. Petersburg, Stras- 
burg, Trappes, near Paris, and Vienna. Of 
particular interest is the voyage made by the 
balloon which left Berlin; for the entire Baltic 
Sea was traversed and a landing made in Sweden. 
According to the Illustrirte Zeitung, this balloon 
traveled the largest distance over water which 
has been covered up to the present time. It is 
true that two French balloons have also landed 
in Sweden, but they crossed the Baltic Sea at 
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very narrow portions, and were not in great 
danger of being driven by the wind in the longer 
and wider portions of the Baltic and Bothnian 
Seas. The German balloon which undertook this 
greatest of sea voyages belonged to the German 
Society for the Promotion of Aerial Navigation, 
and made its trip under the auspices of the direct- 
or of the Aeronautical Observatory of the 
Meteorological Institute of Berlin. In the car 
were Dr. Berson, permanent collaborator of the 
Meteorological Institute, and Lieut. Hildebrandt, 
of the Royal Prussian Airship Division. 

It had been at first decided to make observa- 
tions and measurements in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and to ascend as high as possible 
by throwing overboard ballast. In order to over- 
come the difficulty of breathing in the rarefied air 
of these great heights, cylinders of pure com- 
pressed oxygen were carried along. Among the 
instruments with which the party were equipped 
were an Assman aspiration-psychrometer, by 
which the temperature of the air is accurately 
ascertained independently of the influence of the 
sun’s rays upon the column of mercury; a bayo- 
graph; two aneroid barometers; a black bulb 
thermometer, and a spirit thermometer, which 
was to be used only in case the mercury of the 
other thermometers were to freeze. The journey 
began at 8.17 a. m. At a height varying from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred meters the 
balloon sailed over Berlin and was soon on a 
level with the Aeronautical Observatory near 
the proving-grounds of Tegel. Herr Assman, the 
director of the Aeronautical Observatory, then 
sent up a second registering balloon—the first 
ascended before sunrise—the course of which was 
to be carefully observed by the two passengers. 
As Dr. Berson and Lieut. Hildebrandt were car- 
ried on they found that their balloon assumed a 
westerly direction at a height of about eight hun- 
dred meters, then verged directly to the north at 
a height varying from eight hundred to one thous- 
and four hundred meters, and in the higher 
regions sailed eastwardly. Owing to the stable 
condition of the atmosphere, the balloon traveled 
at a uniform rate of speed without the necessity 
of throwing overboard any ballast. The areo- 
nauts therefore soon gave up their attempt to 
reach a very great height and decided to cross 
the Baltic. Zehdenick, Neustrelitz, Neuwbranden- 
burg were traversed or passed. At 1.15 p. m. the 
coast of Stralsund was reached and the western 
portion of Ruegen passed. Shortly after two 
o’clock Ruegen was left behind, and the balloon 
hovered completely over the sea. By reason of 
the extraordinarily clear atmosphere, a magnifi- 
cent view was obtained of Ruegen and the chalk 
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At the 
distant horizon the Swedish coast appeared as a 
narrow, hazy strip. At 3.15 o'clock the balloon 


cliffs of Stubbenkamner and Arkona. 


had half crossed the sea. Ruegen and Sweden 
were recognized only as narrow streaks. The 
aeronauts have described in rapturous terms the 
setting of the sun, which they observed shortly 
after four o'clock. At a height of some one 
thousand six hundred meters, in the clearest at- 
mosphere imaginable, the full beauty and magnifi- 
cence of a colored sunset was unfolded to them. 

During this entire voyage of three and one- 

half hours only two steamships were sighted, of 
which the second apparently changed its course 
and steered for the balloon, but later turned 
aside, presumably because the balloon was in no 
danger. Toward five o’clock the Swedish coast 
was reached, and Trelleborg overpassed at a 
height of six hundred meters. Malmoe was 
passed to the left, and the well-known railway 
junction Lund to the right. Further information 
respecting their course the aeronauts could not 
give, for complete darkness set in and the maps 
could no longer be seen. The two men, in their 
description of their journey, dwelt long upon 
the splendid view which they enjoyed of the 
Swedish towns and villages. The innumerable 
communities of the province of Sconen flashed up 
with their lights; magnificent was the view of 
Malmoe, Trelleborg, Copenhagen, Landskrona, 
Helsingeer, Helsingborg, and Lund. All these 
cities could be seen at once from the height of 
three thousand meters, the greatest which the 
balloon attained. The lighthouses on the Danish 
and Swedish coasts were kept in sight for a long 
time. A ; 
At about ten o’clock clouds concealed the view 
of the earth and induced the aeronauts to termin- 
ate their journey. Shortly after ten o’clock, after 
having pierced the cloud layer, a landing was 
made, in deep snow, near the village of Svenshult, 
near Hoga Hyltan, about twenty kilometers from 
the railway station of Marcaryd, in the province 
of Smaaland. After having concealed their in- 
struments, the aeronauts looked about them for 
a human habitation—a task which in a black 
night, in an unknown country, was by no means 
easy. But after some fifteen minutes of patient 
exploring, the dark outlines of a building were 
seen, the owners of which were aroused from 
their sleep.. 

The next morning the balloon was packed for 
shipment and the hospitable quarters were left 
behind. 

The aeronauts had accomplished one of the 
most remarkable feats in the history of engineer- 
ing, and made a safe return. 
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A Sunrise Cycle Ride’ 


H. C. PALMER 
Te 


“Sunrise at 5.17.” 

Bess had been looking over the pages of an 
afternoon paper as we sat in the library of my 
home in Orange, and with the characteristic irrel- 
evancy of a girl of seventeen, had burst forth 
with the announcement that had put a sudden 
stop to a somewhat heated argument over the 
possible intellectual stimulus versus the possible 
demoralizing tendencies of bridge-whist. There 
may have been method in my sister-in-law’s inter- 
ruption; but whether the result of accident or 
design, the effect was that of a complete rout for 
the subject under discussion, and as is usually 
the case with the most enthusiastic theorist in an 
argument, my wife (she had had the demoraliza- 
tion end of the bridge-whist discussion) was the 
first to lower her colors and go over to the enemy. 

“In the name of goodness, Bess, what has that 
to do with > 

“Not an earthly thing,” broke in Miss Seven- 
teen with a second interruption, “except that I 
am immeasurably shocked at the degree of spirit 
with which the demoralizing end of bridge-whist 
has been defended, and Well, Mollie, were 
I to sit here and listen much longer, I should 
get into the argument myself, and we’d all go to 
bed in a frightful row. Look here! The sun 
rises to-morrow at 5.17. Let’s cut this bridge- 
whist story, go to bed early, and tumble out at 
five o’clock for a good old-fashioned, before- 
breakfast bicycle-ride to Summit, Chatham, Mor- 
ristown—any old place. Just let’s lose ourselves, 
and sit down to breakfast in some out-of-the-way 
nook that will insure a change from Bridget’s 
regulation morning bill of fare. What do you 
say? I haven’t been on my wheel since October, 
and I’ll warrant the rest of you have actually 
forgotten how to ride.” 

Bess’ choice of language and style of delivery 
might, and undoubtedly would, have been open 
to criticism by her instructor in elocution, but 
it won my guest and law partner, Tom Williams, 
at once. 

“Now there’s genius, if she is an ‘ingénue,’” 
said he. “Miss Bess, if you'll undertake to pro- 
vide the stomach-stayer—coffee and rolls—just 
something to get up steam, you know—I, for one, 


am with you.” 
“Shocking!” said Mollie. “Do you suppose 











*From Harper’s Weekly, by permission. Copy- 
right, 1901, by Harper & Brothers. 


Frank and I here would tolerate any such per- 
formance with a pair of infants in the leading 
roles? You must both be taken care of. We'll 
go with you.” 

And so bridge-whist was shelved for the even- 
ing, and after a careful examination of my stable 
of wheels in the basement—al! of which, with 
the exception of flat tires, were found in excellent 
condition—we said good-night. 

I had the laugh on all but Bess next morning, 
for she alone was up ahead of me. I ran the 
wheels out of the basement door and stood them 
on the gravelled walk, with the arbor trellis as a 
support. Then I lighted a cigar, and taking a 
seat on the balcony railing, watched the girlish 
figure of my pretty sister-in-law through the 
kitchen window, as, clad in the daintiest and 
prettiest fitting of wheeling costumes (how well 
women understand the value of a perfect fitting 
gown, whether it be for a bicycle-ride or a com- 
ing-out party!), she deftly prepared the coffee 
and plunged her white hands into the bread-box 
for the bank of brown rolls that were to stay 
our appetites up to breakfast station. Just then 
I was startled by a wild commotion in the cluster 
of cedars beyond the lawn, and turning for the 
moment from the vision in the kitchen to the 
flock of excited crows that had paused to scold 
my brace of romping Irish setters, it dawned upon 
me that I was looking out upon one of the rarest 
bits of scenic beauty that it had ever been my 
good fortune to enjoy. 

From the house, the lawn sloped away to the 
valley road, and beyond that extended the pasture- 
land, until it blended with the grass of the 
meadows in the lowlands. Then, ascending 
sharply, the woodlands merged themselves into 
the rugged sides of the Orange Mountains—hills 
if you like, but always “mountains” to the Jersey- 
man—until above the splendid forest of chestnut, 
oak and hickory the sky-line of the ridge stood 
out upon a background of such superb coloring 
as only a rising sun can produce. So clear was 
the air and so still the hour, that the rumble of a 
farm wagon a mile distant, and the hoof-beats of 
the horses that drew it, could be distinctly heard, 
while the sharp call of a scolding blue-jay on the 
mountainside seemed as clear as the caw of the 
crows who were still discussing the intentions of 
my setters on the lawn. And as the rumble of 
the wagon, the caw of the crows, and the shrill 
notes of the blue-jay sounded in my ears, I 
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watched the deep bronze and blood-red hue of the 
horizon change to purple, then to salmon, and 
then to a brilliant gold, until the upper edge 
of the great sun disk peeped over the mountain- 
top, and the first softened light of a new-born 
day was succeeded by the stealthy rays of nature’s 
rising monarch. 

If one never gets beyond the contemplative 
stage of an early morning bicycle-ride—provided, 
of course, his eyes open upon the Orange Moun- 
tains—then the early-rising feature is well worth 
the while. How long I might have stood in solitary 
enjoyment of it all I do not know, but Bess’ 
cheery voice, accompanied by Tom’s hearty 
“Good-morning to you, old fellow,” and Mollie’s 
protest at my not having awakened,her on time, 
aroused me from my reverie. Coffee and rolls 
were quickly stored away, seasoned with many a 
bright jest from Bess; saddles and handle-bars 
were adjusted; and then, in the cool crisp air 
of the morning, we wheeled down the carriage 
drive, and off over the valley road at a good 
steady pace, of say twelve miles an hour. 

Oh, you sluggards who sleep away the best 
hours of the morning! Oh, you midnight revel- 
lers who will insist upon burning the wrong end 
of the candle! Could you but inhale one deep 
breath of sunrise air; could you but enjoy one 
glance of the dew-covered meadows; could you 
but hear the merry jest and hearty laugh of a 
healthy, vigorous, red-cheeked party of sunrise 
cyclists—you would surely turn about the candle 
and forswear even the luxury of a morning nap. 

The sun was now well up over the mountain, 
and residents of the valley were astir. The air 
was sweet with the first breath of spring, and 
so invigorating that we drew it into our lungs 
in whole chestfuls as we swung around the turns 
and over the winding picturesque road that leads 
through one of the most charming suburban sec- 
tions known to New Yorkers. Tiny leaves of 
vivid green had begun to tint the shrubbery, and 
the bursting buds upon the branches over our 
heads gave promise of the rich growth of foliage 
another two weeks would produce. 

Crossing the railway tracks at South Orange, 
we turned into the east valley road—bordered 
on one side by many of the handsomest country 
places in Jersey, and affording on the left a 
beautiful view of the valley, with its well-kept 
lawns, club-houses, and golf-links. Half an hour’s 
run brought us to the end of the valley road, 
and a little later we turned onto the old Spring- 
field pike—a favorite highway for coaching 
parties en route from New York via Newark, to 
Morristown and “The Plains,” and here we dis- 
mounted, to discuss the question of route. Bess, 
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with the vigor and enthusiasm of seventeen, want- 
ed to take the longer ride and somewhat stiff 
grades to Chatham and Madison, returning home 
over the Northfield road and the mountains. My 
counsel to take the opposite direction, however, 
prevailed, so remounting, we started for Hilton, 
to return via Union and Elizabeth. 

There were only two grades worthy the name 
of hills ahead of us, and the macadam surface of 
the roadway could scarcely have been in better 
condition. An hour later, promptly at seven 
o'clock, we dismounted at Union before “Ye Olde 
Meeker Inn,” and racking our wheels, seated our- 
selves upon the balcony on the quaint and his- 
toric old building, beneath whose roof, it is said, 
the Father of his Country, whose headquarters 
were maintained at Morristown for two years, 
has frequently slept and dined. 

Jersey hotel hosts are as a rule glad to welcome 
cyclists, particularly sunrise cyclists, who in- 
variably bring with them good healthy appetites, 
and within half an hour we were seated about 
a big square table in the dining-room, with a 
breakfast of broiled chicken, fried eggs gar- 
nished with “beechnut” bacon, whose bright yel- 
low yolks told of their leghorn origin; a big 
dish of baked potatoes, whose mealy interiors 
showing through their partly broken jackets, made 
us doubly hungry; fresh butter, hot rolls, a big 
pitcher of milk—and coffee, the aroma of which 
had reached our nostrils even before we had been 
called in from the balcony. 

Just at the corner of the hotel balcony there 
is an old-fashioned rock-bound well, from the 
depths of which can be drawn the coolest, clear- 
est, sweetest bucket of water that one ever tasted. 
No matter how prolonged or severe the drought, 
there is never any lack of water in the Meeker 
well, and for how many thousands of cyclists it 
has been an objective point during the past twenty 
years it would indeed be hard to say. Swinging 
the bucket off its resting-place on the ledge, 
Tom lowered it by its clanging chain into the 
depths below, and dripping, sparkling, moss-cov- 
ered, its fellow came to the top. No glasses for 
us, thank you! We just gave it a purchase on 
the edge of the well-box, and the girls, Tom, 
and myself each took a good long drink in the 
old-fashioned way, with our lips to the oaken 
rim. 

It was well on toward ten o’clock when we 
mounted our wheels and set off through the 
magnificent elms that border the road for the 
first half-mile en route homeward. The route 
was level and down grade for almost the entire 
distance, and the country one of the most charm- 
ing imaginable 
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Ditties of Fishers’ Delights 


Piscator, Don't Brag.......- Maitland Le Roy Osborne,....... Mirror 


Wan tam, mon pere, he catch a feesh 
So beeg she look lak whale; 

She’s mos’ so long as t’ree, four feet 
From wan end to her tail. 


Mon pere, he pull zat feesh right up— 
He lan’ her on ze shore, 

An’ zen, Mon Dieu! she flop her tail, 
An’ he don’t see her some more. 


Mon pere, he brag some "bout zat feesh, 
W’en he go to ze store, 

An’ tell how beeg an’ long she vas— 
Bymeby he brag some more. 


Till pretty soon ol’ man Brosseau 
He laugh an’ say, “It’s wrong 

To brag much "bout ze feesh you catch 
’Less you bring zat feesh along.” 


Mon pere, he’s mad, an’ jomp up queek, 
An’ bang him on ze head; 

’Till w’en they pick ol’ Brosseau up— 
By Gar! you’t tank he’s dead. 


Mon pere, he’s go to jail for zat, 
An’ he fine forty dol’; 

He’s stay lock up for wan long tam, 
So he can’t go feesh at all. 


Darkie'’s Rainy Day....Paul Lawrence Dunbar....New York Tribune 

W’en I git up in de mo’nin’ an’ de clouds is big an’ 
black, 

Dey’s a kin’ 0’ wa’nin’ shivah goes a-scootin’ down 
my back; 

Den I says to my ol’ ooman ez I watches down de 


lane, 
“Don’t you so’t reckon, Lizy, dat we gwine to have 


some rain?’ 


“Go on, man,” my Liza answah, “you cain’t fool 


me, not a bit, 
I don’t see no rain a-comin’, ef you’s wishin’ fo’ it, 


quit, 
Case de mo’ you think erbout it, an’ de mo’ you 


pray an’ wish, 
W’y de rain stay ’way de longah, spechul ef you 
wants to fish.” 


But I see huh pat de skillet, an’ I see huh cas’ huh 


eye ; 

Wid a kin’ o’ anxious motion to’ds de da’kness in 
e sky; 

An’ I pe im what she’s a thinkin’, "dough she tries 


so ha’d to hide, 
She’s a sayin’, “Wouldn’t catfish now tas’e mon- 


’trous bully, fried?” 


Den de clouds git black an’ blackah, an’ de thundah 
*mence to roll, 

An’ de rain hit ’mence a fallin’, oh, I’s happy, bless 
my soul! 

Ez I look at dat ol’ skillit, an’ I’ magine J kin see 

Jes’ a slew, o’ new- -ketched catfish sizzin’ daih fu’ 
huh an’ me. 





’Tain’t no use to go a-plowin’, fu’ de groun’ll be 
too wet, 

So I puts out fo’ de big house at a moughty pace, 

you bet, 

An’ or mastah say, “Well, Lishy, ef you think hit’s 
gwine to rain, 

Go on fishin’, hit’s de weathah, an’ I ‘low we cain’t 
complain.” 


Wid ne gd goer my shouldah an’ my wo’m can 


in 

I kin feel “ae fish a-waitin’ we’en I strikes de rivah’s 
san’; 

Nevah min’, you ho’ny scoun’els, need’n’ swim er- 
roun’ an’ grin, 

I'll be grinnin’ in a minute w’en I ’mence to haul 
yo’ in. 


W’en de fish begin to nibble, an’ de co’k begin to 


jump, 

I’se erfeared de’ll quit bitin’, case dey hyeah my 
hea’t go “thump” 

Twell de co’k go way down undah, an’ I raise a 
awful shou 

Ez a big ol’ vailah belly comes a gallivantin’ out. 


Spo’t, dis fishin’! now yo’ talkin’, w’y dey ain’t no 
kin’ to beat; 

I do’ keer ef I is soakin’, laigs, an’ back, an’ naik, 
an’ feet, 

It’s de spo’t I’s lookin’ aftah. Hit’s de pleasure 
an’ de fun’, 

Dough I knows dat Lizy’s waiting wid de skillet 
w’en I’s done. 


Gola’ C0 B80. ccccccecees eee Field and Stream 


When the shadders thicken evenin’s, 
An’ the fireflies kinder shine, 
An’ the wind is softly moanin’ 
Through the hemlock an’ the pine; 
When the crickets are a-chirpin’, 
An’ the frogs ‘Il croak at night, _ 
Then you'd best be gittin’ ready— 
For the fish is goin’ to bite. 


When it comes roun’ time fer seedin’ 
An’ there’s breakin’ to be done, 
An’ you’ve got to put in garden, 
An’ a thousand things in one, 
An’ you feel a kinder itchin’ 
An’ you can’t explain it quite, 
Then you'd best be gettin’ ready— 
For the fish is goin’ to bite. 


When the days are gettin’ longer, 
An’ the bees are mongst the flowers, 
An’ the world is lookin’ fresher 
Watered by the April showers; 
When the lilacs are a-buddin’ 
An’ the crocus cup in sight, 
Then you’d best be gettin’ ready— 
For the fish is goin’ to bite. 
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With the Birds*® 


By EFFie BIGNELL 


Te 


In front of the house there is a delightful old- 
fashioned gallery, and here the birds received 
their regular callers. Two slate-colored juncos 
soon learned to come for crumbs, and although 
they never became tame enough to venture closer 
than within a foot or two of me, their trust was, 
nevertheless, quite remarkable. They sometimes 
contended violently with Chupes and Jenny for 
a share of their crumbs, and felt so at home on 
our gallery that they one day brought their whole 
brood to visit us. The young birds were even 
more fearless than their parents, crossing the 
threshold and entering the house in their search 
for dainties. 

This pleasant friendship continued as long as 
we remained at the lake, and I fancy that our mi- 
gration and theirs occurred at about the same date. 

Chupes, you will remember, through his visits 
to the grove, had early become acquainted with 
creatures of his own kind, but it was only during 
the first mild days of the spring following her 
coming to us that Jenny learned the meaning 
of out-doors or gained any idea of wild-bird life. 
I shall never forget the awe with which the little 
creature contemplated the immensity of the scene, 
as she stood, for the first time, motionless, en- 
tranced, under the boundless dome. Then the 
voices of the trees seemed to reach her, the wind- 
stirred branches beckoned like friendly arms, and 
she flew to their shelter. 

Perhaps it was because her wings, still influ- 
enced by the close confinement of her earlier days, 
refused to carry her far, or because the treatment 
she received from the wild birds was of an un- 
chivalrous nature, that she did not remain away. 
Later, love for Chupes and affection for me, also 
the recognition of her dependence on me, re- 
strained her, but at this earlier date, had cir- 
cumstances been favorable, I think she would have 
been glad to cast her lot in with her little wild 
fellows. 

She always appeared so flattered when they 
came in her direction, although I am certain that 
their notice of her was prompted by a very un- 
flattering, in fact an extremely contemptuous, sort 
of curiosity. 

It seemed to me that she gave extra touches to 
her feathers and assumed a would-be jaunty ap- 


*Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny: The Life Story of 
Two Robins. By Effie Bignel. The Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York. $1.00, 


pearance at the approach of these genuine articles 
—not make-believes, like the half-human Chupes 
—yet a thrashing was the invariable outcome of 
the scrutiny. But poor, foolish little Jenny never 
seemed to recognize the ignominy of the case. 
She always came flying back to me with an air 
of triumph, as if she had achieved the most bril- 
liant of social successes. 

But democrat of democrats though she was, she 
drew the line at receiving attentions either hostile 
or friendly from English sparrows. I have seen 
her rout a whole band of the pert little fellows, 
when they were simply minding their own busi- 
ness and not thinking of interfering with her. It 
was surprising with what haste they would retreat 
before her. I had fancied that they would turn 
upon her and retaliate, but they always submitted 
meekly and fled. If she had known of the custom 
of hoarding such trophies as well-filled dancing- 
engagement cards, I fancy she would have ar- 
ranged some corresponding record of her engage- 
ments. ‘ 

It was a great disappointment to me that we 
were not able to secure a photograph of the birds 
taking a sun-bath. This was their hour of wor- 
ship, and their ecstasy no doubt equaled that of 
the most ardent of Zoroastrian priests as they 
ministered at their fire-altars. So absorbed were 
my little sun-worshipers in their devotions that 
they appeared oblivious to everything going on 
around them. I have often experimented at such 
times, taking liberties of the nature of finding and 
examining the little openings at the sides of their 
heads that represented ears, putting my finger in 
their open beaks, parting their breast-feathers and 
smoothing their backs, but they were too rapt to 
notice me. 

Under ordinary circumstances when, by a touch 
of my finger, I indicated to Chupes some part of 
his attire that required attention, he would always 
do a little smoothing with his bill, but at sun- 
bath he was far beyond such trivial consideration 
as misplaced feathers. 

The birds never perched on these occasions; 
they reclined. Their eyes were always fixed un- 
flinchingly on the great orb, their heads thrown 
back, their beaks open, their wings and tails 
spread and resting on the ground or wherever 
they chanced to be, and each individual feather 
stood out by itself until the birds possessed the 
appearance of etherial, illuminated, fluffy beings, 
twice their natural size. 
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The Development of the Racing Yacht" 


Speaking in a general way, it may be said that 
among the many conditions surrrounding the cup 
contests, there is only one, at least as regards 
the dimensions of the yachts, that is strictly nega- 
tive, and this is the rule that neither yacht must 
exceed ninety feet in length on the water-line. 
They may be as deep, as broad, as long on deck, 
as their respective designers may care to make 
them, but in length, while they may be many feet 
less than, they must not be a fraction of an inch 
over, ninety feet. Subject to this restriction, 
then, the problem is to design a yacht which shall 
carry a maximum amount of sail upon a hull that 
shall have the smallest possible displacement and 
wetted surface, and shall present the easiest form 
to drive through the water. At the time of the 
Galatea-Mayflower races, the American and Eng- 
lish yachts were widely different in form, the 
English cutter being of narrow beam and con- 
siderable depth of body, the American sloop heing 
of shallow draught and great beam, and depend- 
ing upon the movable centreboard to give her 
the proper lateral plane when sailing by the wind. 
The initial stability of the sloop was large, the 
center of buoyancy moving out rapidly to leeward 
as the vessel heeled, and ‘thus automatically, as it 
were, maintaining the margin of stability. In the 
narrow cutter, the initial stability was small, the 
center of buoyancy moving to leeward but little 
as she listed, although the righting moment in- 
creased rapidly with every increase in the angle 
of heel. On equal displacements, the greater 
initial stability of the sloop enabled her to carry 
a considerably larger sail plan, and hence in light 
winds she was invariably faster than the cutter. 
At higher speeds, however, the finer form of the 
cutter showed to advantage against the bluffer 
lines of the sloop; there was less wave-making 
resistance and, hence, in the second race between 
Genesta and Puritan, which was sailed in a piping 
breeez, the cutter was practically a match for 
her shallower-bodied competitor. 

The narrow beam of the cutter was due to an 
English rule of measurement which put a heavy 
tax upon beam, but none upon draught. As soon 
as this was removed, and a rule of measurement 
based on water-line length and sail area substitu- 
ted, the English designers reverted to the more 
generous breadth of the original cutter type, the 
Thistle having a beam of twenty feet three inches 
to a length of eighty-six feet six inches, as against 


*Scientific American. 





the Galatea’s beam of fifteen feet on a length 
of eighty-seven feet. The Valkyrie II. of 1893, 
which, with her sister the Britannia, may justly 
be termed the type from which the modern racing 
craft has sprung, showed on a water-line length 
of eighty-five feet, a beam of twenty-two feet six 
inches, and a depth of seventeen feet six inches. 
Simultaneously with this lowering of the lead 
and widening of the beam, the forefoot was cut 
away, the sternpost and rudder brought well for- 
ward of the after end of the water-line, with the 
result that the wetted surface and, therefore, the 
frictional resistance of the yacht was considerably 
reduced. 

On the American side, development had been in 
the direction of deeper draught and a lowering 
of the center of gravity, until in Vigilant, the 
competitor of Valkyrie, we see a boat with the 
enormous beam of twenty-six feet and the deep 
draught, for a sloop, of thirteen feet six inches. 
With such a draught it was evident that the days 
of the centreboard were over, and in the next 
yacht, Defender, Herreshoff produced a keel boat 
of similar contour to Valkyrie, but with even two 
feet greater draught than that yacht. It was at the 
time of the Valkyrie-Vigilant races that the for- 
ward and after overhangs of the racing yacht be- 
gan to be carried out far beyond the load water- 
line, and so great has been the development in 
this direction that in the Independence we have 
a forward overhang of twenty-seven feet five and 
one-half inches and an after overhang of twenty- 
three feet five inches. These exaggerated over- 
hangs have the advantage of compensating for 
the increase in beam, (compare the deck plans of 
Galatea and Independence) by permitting the 
fore-and-aft lines to be practically as fair and 
easy as those of the old cutter type. 

It will be seen in the comparison of the mid- 
ship sections that the modern yacht embodies two 
points of excellence of the cutter and sloop, for 
it has the low center of gravity of the one and 


‘the high center of buoyancy of the other. The 


bottom of the lead of the Independence is six feet 
six inches lower than that of Galatea and her 
beam is eight feet five inches greater. Thanks 
to her great length, her lines are at least as easy, 
and by carrying the flat floor of the hull well out 
into the overhangs, Mr. Crowninshield has se- 
cured the unmistakable advantage that when the 
yacht is heeled, even in a moderate sailing breeze, 
she lengthens her water-line from ninety to one 
hundred and five feet. The cutter, on the other 
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hand, lengthens but little; as will be seea by com- 
paring the listed water-line of both yachts. The 
comparison is not made on the same degree of 
inclination, for the reason that the relative ten- 
derness of the cutter would cause her to heel 
about thirty degrees in a breeze which would 
only incline the cutter-sloop by twenty degrees. 
With her straight stem the cutter, of course, 
gains nothing when heeled forward and her gain 
aft, at the given inclination, is not more than a 
couple of feet. 

In considering the form of Independence, as 
shown from the midship section, we must bear 
in mind not only that she possesses all the initial 
stability of the sloop type due, as we have seen, 
to great beam and shallow body, but that the 
height of the center of buoyancy, when the yacht 
is heeled, is increased by the great lengthening 
of the water-line and consequent submersion of 
the full ends of the yacht, as shown in the plan of 
the listed load water-line. Under twenty degrees 
of heel, the center of buoyancy of the submerged 
portion of the hull moves out to leeward until 
it is two and seventy-five-one-hundredth feet from 
the vertical axis of the boat and only two and 
eighty-three-one-hundredth feet below the normal 
water-line. Compared even with Columbia she 
shows in this respect a remarkable gain; and it is 
probable, moreover, that the center of gravity of 
the boat is lower than that of the last cup de- 
fender. That this is the case is suggested by 
the fact that Independence will spread one thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-six square feet, 
or eleven per cent. more sail than Columbia, al- 
though the displacement of the latter vessel is 
greater. 

The increased power of the cutter-sloop over 
the cutter is not, however, to be all attributed to 
form and disposition of weights; for acorrespond- 
ing gain has been made both in the materials and 
methods of construction. Looking at the hulls 
of the two boats, it is seen that although her 
displacement is less, in bulk or cubical capacity 
Independence is enormously larger than Galatea. 
She is thirty-nine feet longer on the deck, eight 
and one-half feet greater in beam, her deck area 


alone being two and one-quarter times as great . 


as that of Galatea. Although nominally in the 
same class by virtue of her water-line length, In- 
dependence, measured by her actual superficial 
area, is a vastly bigger boat. The same dis- 
parity is present in the spars and sails. Never- 
theless the total weight of the hull, spars, rig- 
ging, sails, etc. of the bigger boat is less than 
that of the cutter by eight and nine-tenth tons, 
or eleven per cent.—a structural paradox which 
tells more eloquently than words the story of the 
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advance which has been made during the past 
fifteen years, not merely in the quality of the 
materials themselves, but in their scientific adapta- 
tion to the problem in hand. Doubtless Galatea 
as designed by Webb embodied the latest ideas 
in the way of lightness of construction known 
at that date to the naval architect. Her hull was 
of steel, but the deck was wood-planked, and 
the spars were solid throughout. Although she 
was lightly constructed, as things went in those 
days, nothing was sacrificed to the determination 
to make her a perfectly stanch and seaworthy 
vessel; and doubtless to-day she could snug down 
and thrash her way, without starting a rivet or 
loosening a spar, through a gale that would send 
Independence or in fact any of this year’s ninety- 
footers to the bottom. 

It must be confessed that the sail plan of the 
Independence is very impressive. We were pre- 
pared for an increase over that of the last con- 
testants, but not for such an increase as this. 
The ring or cap of the mainmast is one hundred 
and eight feet and the topmast is one hundred and 
fifty feet above the deck, while the head of the 
topsail will be one hundred and seventy-two feet 
seven inches above the same level. What these 
dimensions are can best be realized when it is 
stated that were Independence to range alongside 
the center of the Brooklyn Bridge, the topmast 
would be level with the passenger foot-walk, while 
the peak of the club-topsail would tower twenty 
feet above the top chord of the trusses. Compared 
with Shamrock and Columbia it will be noticed 
that the gain in sail area has been in the direc- 
tion of greater height. The base line from end 
of bowsprit to end of boom is only three and one- 
half feet greater than that of Columbia, and is, 
indeed, four feet less than that of Shamrock. In 
height, however, there is a gain of eleven feet 
over Columbia and not less than seventeen and 
one-half feet over Shamrock. The English yacht- 
ing journals are crediting Shamrock II. with a 
base line of one hundred and eighty-five feet 
which is exactly that of Independence, and a 
mast measurement of one hundred and forty-eight 
feet. It is not stated whether this measurement 
is over all or whether it is from the deck. The 
Shamrock’s boom is given as one hundred and 
twelve feet or three and one-half feet longer 
than that of Independence, but as the measure- 
ment from the forward side of the mast to end 
of bowsprit of Shamrock is said to be seventy-one 
feet, as against seventy-four and five-tenths feet 
in Independence, it is evident that the mast of 
Shamrock is to be placed several feet further 
forward and that she will probably show a larger 
area in her mainsail. 
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The Kite Craze’ 


By Marcus TInDAL 
Te 


Japan is now the real home of kite-flying, even 
more so than China. ‘Here young and old, rich 
and poor, fly kites of every shape and size, from 
enormous structures as large as a fair-sized room 
to miniature paper representations of dragon flies 
or bees, flown with gossamer silk wound on spin- 
dles of ivory or tortoise-shell. 

Japanese kites are adorned with long, brilliantly 
colored paper tails, which look very quaint and 
picturesque as they trail in the air. The kite is 
symbolical of soaring ambition, and many other 
sentiments. When a child is born, little kites 
are sent up by modest households, to announce 
the arrival, while great families fly huge kites, 
with tails hundreds of feet in length, to celebrate 
a birthday. To lose a kite is considered an omen 
of ill-luck. 

When the tailless kite was introduced to the 
American public, the great kite renaissance be- 
gan. Scientists seized the opportunity which the 
new kites afforded to explore the upper regions 
of the air. Tailless kites were promptly put on 
the market by enterprising manufacturers, and 
thousands rushed to buy the latest scientific toy. 
Kite-flying became a fashionable craze. Adver- 
tisers saw immense possibilities opened up to 
them in the way of aerial advertisements. Photog- 
raphers saw new possibilities in mid-air photog- 
raphy. Whenever a celebration took place, kites 
were flown, their strings adorned with huge ban- 
ners, or at night with lanterns or flaring lights. 
No craze has ever so caught the public fancy. 

During the late Presidential election kites were 
flown in every State by electioneering agents as a 
novel means of canvassing votes. Kite-flying sta- 
tions were established in the large towns, and 
big sums of money were spent on outfits, and in 
paying experienced men to fly the kites. 

Not until quite lately, however, has the kite- 
flying craze reached Britain, but when it arrived 
thousands were captivated, and at the fashionable 
seaside resorts kite-flying bids fair to oust all 
other pastimes. There are signs of a kite boom 
of gigantic proportions in England this summer. 

Kite-flying, like opium smoking, has an insid- 
ious fascination. In almost every case the man 
who buys a cheap box kite, and flies it success- 
fully once or twice, becomes a hardened kite 
maniac. The more expert he becomes, the great- 
er grows the fascination. It is pleasant enough 
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to send a single box kite up in the air in a steady 
breeze, to feel the pull on the string as you work 
the kite higher, and to watch the little bright 
patch of color against the deep blue of the sky 
—but there are no words to tell of the joy a man 
feels when, for the first time, he sends a strong 
team of large kites on one string soaring up to 
pierce the heart of a cloud, so that some appear 
above, some are lost in the mist, and others are 
seen below, all tossing various ways in varying 
wind currents. However a man may scoff at kite- 
flying, he will yield to its fatal fascination when 
he has once watched a kite team mount to such 
a height that the leader is lost to sight in the 
brightness of the sky. 

One of the first things that the amateur kite- 
flyer discovers is that his preconceived notion of 
wind is entirely erroneous if he thinks, that is 
to say, as most people do, that wind consists of 
horizontal strata of air. The behavior of a kite 
in the air soon dispels this illusion, making it 
clear that wind consists of vertical currents, as 
well as of horizontal. Just as one large wave is 
made up of innumerable little waves, so a strong 
wind is made up of innumerable little breezes, 
moving at different speeds, in different directions, 
upward and downward, back and forth. These 
facts, which a kite’s movements in the air dis- 
close unmistakably, account largely for the soar- 
ing and flying powers of birds, who make in- 
stinctive use of the varying currents of every 
wind, soaring upwards on upward air currents, 
and flying against the main current of the wind 
on a breeze flowing against the general drift. 

A large Blue Hill Observatory kite contains 
about seventy square feet of supporting surface, 
and will exert a pull of from sixty to one hun- 
dred pounds. A big kite of this kind cannot be 
managed by hand, but the wire is carried up from 
a substantial hand or steam windlass, or reeling 
apparatus. The steel wire employed is the light- 
est and relatively the strongest material known, 
of about the thickness of an ordinary pin, with 
a tensile strength at the point of breaking of quite 
three hundred pounds. 

When a kite is to be flown at Blue Hill, it is 
made fast by a long wire to the ring at the end 
of the main wire, the meteorograph is attached, 
and another kite is fastened to the ring by a short- 
er cord. As the kites rise the wire is unwound 
from the reel, and when the angle with the 
horizon becomes small, another kite is attached 
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to give greater lifting power, and so on until 
the required elevation is attained. A pause is 
made at the highest altitude to allow the record- 
ing instruments to acquire the conditions of the 
surrounding air; the height of the meteorograph 
is calculated, and then the steam engine is set to 
work to wind in the kites. 

In this way, several hundred records have been 
taken at the Blue Hill Observatory during the 
last six years. The kites have frequently ascended 
to a height of more than twelve thousand feet, 
and last summer they reached the unprecedented 
height of fifteen thousand feet, or more than 
three miles above the sea, and higher than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

But for the amateur to enjoy scientific kite- 
flying on a small scale, it is quite unnecessary 
for him to have an expensive outfit of kites, wind- 
lasses, recording instruments, and wire; with one 
or two good six-foot kites, box and Eddys, and a 
little ingenuity, a great many scientific wonders 
may be explored. The amateur, for instance, may 
become his own weather prophet by sending up 
thermometers to the clouds; he may tell of the 
coming of thunderstorms by attaching Leyden 


-Jars to his kite string; he may draw lightning 


from the clouds, photograph in mid-air, signal 
with flags, and make joyful celebration by send- 
ing off fireworks high in the air, so that they fall 
in a flaming arc. 

To operate successfully with Leyden jars, one 
jar is tied to a kite string, having the end of a 
copper wire line tied around its base. The kite 
is sent into the air, and as the two lines are drawn 
out, the copper wire line is festooned at intervals 
around the kite line. When the kite has reached 
the desired height, the wire is connected to two 
Leyden jars on the ground, thus serving as a 
conductor from the jar attached to the string near 
the kite. 

Then, whilst the kites soar lazily in the sky, 
the jar in the air will collect electricity, which 
will appear in a shower of sparks from the ter- 
minal of one of the ground jars. An iron stake 
driven into the ground, and put in contact with 
the jars, makes the connection stronger. 

Kite photography has now reached such a stage 
of perfection that it is possible to send up a 
camera and take a photograph of any particular 
building or object with but a small margin of 
uncertainty. Mr. Eddy has arranged a contriv- 
ance for taking complete views of the horizon. 
He arranges eight or more cameras back to back 
on a circular platform, send them high into the 
air with kites, and snaps all their shutters by 
pulling a string, simultaneously. Many success- 
ful panoramic views of large cities have been 


taken with kites flown from the tops of high 
buildings—dangerous vantage points, however, 
especially when there are no walls or parapets. 
Kites, by the way, flown from roofs at night, 
with colored lights attached to their strings, have 
a very striking effect as they hover over a town. 
In photographs taken in mid-air, buildings and 
scenes appear much nearer than they are in real- 
ity, and there is often a curious, mirage-like 
effect, for the distant landscape, which is invisi- 
ble from the ground, appears as though rising 
up into the sky. 

The pull of a strong team of kites in a strong 
wind is very great—so great, in fact, that kite- 
flyers are often ignominiously pulled along by 
their kites at an unpleasant rate of speed, espe- 
cially when rough ground has to be negotiated. 
Kite-flyers soon learn the danger of fastening a 
kite string to their persons, for if a sudden gust 
of wind strains on the kite, it will probably jerk 
them off their legs.. 

The power of a kite’s “pull” may be utilized 
for many purposes. Attached to a light cart or 
wagon, in a strong wind, a kite will drag it 
along at a quick speed; a boat also, or a bicycle, 
it will tow with ease with a good wind blowing. 

Kites are destined to play a part in sport. They 
have been used with great success as a means to 
stop partridges rising and flying from cover where 
it is wished to keep them for shooting—the birds 
will not rise when kites are flying above them, 
fearing, doubtless, attack. 

And now the kite has been used for fishing. 

The credit of discovering the possibilities of 
air-line fishing is due to Mr. Edward Horsman, 
the great kite expert and manufacturer. 

The advantage of fishing from a kite is that 
the fisherman may stand on the shore whilst his 
bait is dropped far out at sea; also that timid 
fish are not scared by seeing fishing rods or 
boats when an air line is used. For kite fishing 
strong kites are flown, the string carrying a small 
pulley, through which the fish line runs. One 
end of the fish line is held by the fisherman on 
shore; the other, which is weighted, drops from 
the pulley as the ascent is made, and dips into the 
sea. At the moment when a fish snaps at the bait 
and is hooked, the fisherman feels the pull on his 
line, the kite is quickly hauled in, and the fish 
is dragged in at the same time. Mr. Horsman 
has caught many a fine sea fish in this way. 

Kite making in itself is a fascinating occupa- 
tion, and endless experiments are waiting to be 
carried out in the way of new forms in kites. 
It is but a short step from the kite to the flying 
machine. There is practically no limit to the 
sizes of kites that will fly well. 
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Country Life in France....+..+. Guy Wetmore Carryl/,........ Outing 


It has been said that, saving only the race- 
course and the somewhat doubtful recreations of 
metropolitan life, the Frenchman is sublimely 
ignorant of and indifferent to sport. And even 
the most ardent partisan of France cannot rea- 
sonably claim for her any remarkable knowledge 
of, or interest in, a vast majority of the manifold 
open-air diversions which have come to be the 
greater part of the Anglo-Saxon’s country life. 
For sportsmen, like poets and politicians, are 
born, not made, and in France their birthrate is 
extremely meagre. Perhaps it is not to be ex- 
pected that a people like the French, in whose 
estimation the development of the intellectual 
qualities is of paramount importance, should at- 
tain a proficiency in sport even approaching that 
of their brawnier but slower-witted cousins of 
England and America. The Frenchman has, 
indeed, no love for sport for sport’s sake, and he 
tires of whatever branch he takes up the mo- 
ment it ceases to be novel or amusing, and be- 
comes merely a question of endurance or skill. 
It is because he never gets far beyond the experi- 
mental stage that, to our eyes, he is apt to appear 
ridiculous in whatever form of sport he adopts; 
and it is because we let him see that we think 
him so, that pride leads him to express an even 
stronger contempt for Anglo-Saxon sport than 
he feels by nature. 

So, when we think of country life in France, 
we are considering something of which it is 
extremely hard for the Anglo-Saxon to conceive 
—an open-air existence where golf is practically 
unknown, hunting pursued with but half-en- 
thusiasm; even tennis played on rare courts, one 
or two sets at a time. Of all the thousand and 
one branches of country recreation, there is 
actually not one which can truthfully be called 
a national, or even a popular, sport in France, 
save only and always horse racing, and that 
almost wholly because of its gambling side. 

What, then, goes to make up the recreative 
side of French country life? We must, of course, 
pass over the strictly fashionable resorts, such 
as Trouville, Vichy, or Etretat, which are but 
miniature editions of Paris, as Newport is a 
miniature edition of New York, and confine our- 
selves to those simpler phases of summer life 
which alone have any true country atmosphere. 
In such a case, what do Frenchmen do to pass 
the time? The answer is—nothing! 

It must be remembered that, despite their airs 


and graces, the French are a people of singularly 
simple tastes, and in nothing more than in their 
country life. As hunters they are satisfied to 
pursue the most trivial game; as fishers, to spend 
hours angling for the smallest of fish. What 
above all they demand is the privilege of being 
in the open air, and, given this, they are famously 
content. So it happens that life in a French 
country house is one of singular idleness and 
tranquillity. A scrupulously kept garden, a boat, 
a camera, the latest novels, a couple of horees, 
half a dozen dogs—these are all that is needed 
to make life attractive. There is none of that 
eager craving for the constant excitement of 
violent exercise which is characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Frenchman takes nature at 
her face value, is grateful for what she has to 
give, and never forces her hand. To the foreigner 
this attitude lacks enterprise; but again, there is 
something peculiarly attractive in its simplicity. 
It differs from that of the Englishman or Ameri- 
can precisely as the child’s method of amusing 
himself differs from that of the man. 

Through the French character runs a strong 
and sterling affection for the country, which is 
more natural and more honest, perhaps, than 
that of his transchannel and transatlantic cousins. 
And this feeling is not that of a class, but runs 
down through all the social strata. In nine cases 
out of ten there is no doubt that the goal of the 
tradesman or workingman in any French city is 
the day when his invested savings will enable 
him to retire upon a tiny income to some micro- 
scopic country house with an infinitesimal parcel 
of ground attached, where he can spend the re- 
mainder of his days in undisturbed quietude. It 
is not much to ask, and no doubt it is because 
the demand is so modest that it is so often 
gratified. ‘The country towns near to Paris or 
any other large French city are full of such little 
villas, whose owners have nothing to ask of life 
save what is theirs already—the privilege of doing 
nothing, in the open air. 

In one sport alone the Frenchman, while he 
cannot be said to excel, is at least an eathusiast, 
and this is boating, or, as it is called in France, 
“canotage.” To American eyes it would seem 
rather a mild form of exercise, this sculling and 
paddling of light boats; but it is a combination 
of not too onerous exertion, with the pleasantest 
features of out-of-door life, which appeals to the 
French with an irresistible fascination. Along 
the Seine are to be found hundreds of these 
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pleasure craft, long, shallow row-boats, with out- 
riggers and sliding seats, or canoes in the form 
of an American pair-oared shell, decked over 
fore and aft, propelled by doe paddles, and 
luxuriously fitted with scarlet carpets and cush- 
ions. These are the more costly types, and hence, 
as a rule, private property. For the casual comer 
there are heavier boats for hire by the day, 
“norvegiennes,” or Norwegian dories, and clumsy 
punts, as awkward as young arks, for fishing. 
But even into boating there creeps that curious 
French flippancy which marks the boundary be- 
tween serious sport and mere amusement, for the 
more oddly shaped or unusually propelled a boat 
may be, the greater is its popularity. The ques- 
tion of serviceability is invariably given the go-by 
in comparison with that of appearance. There 
are some weird craft to be seen upon the Seine. 

To return to the retired tradesman or em- 
ployee, whose slowly amassed earnings procure 
him that goal of his ambition, a modest home 
in the country near to the great city where his 
small fortune has been made. As a general rule, 
the amount of land which he is thus enabled to 
acquire is so small as to be almost ridiculous— 
an acre or two at most. But his ingenuity will 
invariably contrive to conceal his lack of space 
by a most wonderful elaborating of its limited 
possibilities. He must have his garden, his tent, 
his arbor, his gravel walks, his lawn, his flower 
beds, as if the land at his disposal had been two 
hundred acres, instead of two. He must have his 
pond, even if it be but four feet square, and a 
few rocks and a dozen goldfish, and the whole 
dominated by a miniature fountain. He must 
have his meals in the open air, and flowers of his 
own cultivation upon the table. And when all 
this is possible he speaks with pride of his “villa,” 
sends his flowers to his friends, and is enormously 
pleased with his industry and the estate which 
it has earned. Not a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, perhaps, but an admirable illustration of 
how little it takes to make a Frenchman happy 
in the country. 

Whatever influence the craze of automobilism 
has had upon French country life is almost wholly 
an evil one. Automobilists, as # class, are the 
most obnoxiously inconsiderate of sporting be- 
ings, and it is but just to yield the French motor 
driver the doubtful palm of being king of his 
kind. His vehicle is an enormous blood-red ma- 
chine, of ponderous workmanship and tremendous 
power, which thrashes and thunders at all hours 
of the day and night along the high roads, at a 
pace which no law seems competent to control, 
leaving in its wake rank fumes of petroleum and 
stifling clouds of heavy dust. To its driver, who 
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is usually on his lightning way from one town 
to another, the comfort and peace of mind of 
those whom he chances to meet along the way are 
matters of supreme indifference, and so it is that 
this most modern of sports is gradually making 
havoc of rural tranquility, and turning more 
moderate recreations, such as walking, driving, 
or bicycling, into veritable nightmares. And, 
what is more, as a young Frenchman said not 
long since, that while other vehicles stop when 
they stand still the automobile continues, like 
the hackneyed brook, to go on forever. If any- 
thing, it is more noisy when it is not advancing 
than when it is. So that there is no rest for the 
weary in France until automobilism dies out or 
some public benefactor introduces a noiseless 
motor. 

The subject of automobiles brings us naturally 
to a feature of country life in France in which 
they play a large part: Sunday excursions and 
excursionists. Nowhere in the world is a brief 
respite from the dust and turmoil of city life 
more highly prized and more sedulously sought 
after. The average country town near a large 
French city is on week-days to all appearance 
dead. The restaurants are deserted, and at one 
of the bare tables on porch or terrace a solitary 
smug-faced waiter may be seen serenely sleeping. 
The bicycle racks are empty, the boats unused. 
But on a Sunday or féte-day, what a change! It 
would seem as if half the population of Paris 
had invaded the town. The restaurant proprie- 
tor, profusely smiling and perspiring, has en- 
gaged half a score of extra waiters, and every 
table on the terrace holds its complement of laugh- 
ing, chattering holiday makers. The boats are all 
in use at prices which are at once the joy and 
the amazement of their proprietors, and where 
had been an empty promenade beneath the trees, 
are luncheon parties, automobiles, bicycles; a 
whole little world, in short, of activity and en- 
joyment. For to the Frenchman whose means 
will not as yet permit of his calling some little 
scrap of country his own, this is the best substi- 
tute; and, be it noted that, in common with the 
German, when he indulges his craving to this 
extent, it is not alone or in the company of a few 
boon companions, but with the full-mustered 
strength of wife, children, cousins and “in-laws.” 

To understand French country life more clearly 
one can hardly revert too often to this keynote 
of simplicity. Whether it be the fortunate owner 
of a stately chateau or villa, the proprietor of a 
more modest cottage and acre of land, or the 
mere excursionist, whose taste of the country 
is limited to a day, the Frenchman asks nothing 
more of nature than it is her pleasure to pro- 
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vide. The river, the open fields, the woods, the 
gardens—these are enough. He is no sportsman, 
it is true, but neither is he a craver of costly 
luxuries. His love of the country is for the 
country’s sake alone. 

Doubtless the Anglo-Saxon conception of coun- 
try life is, as we are wont to think it, the best 
after all, to love the country that is, but. also 
to add by every means in our power to its possi- 
bilities and its charms. And yet, in these days, 
when city life is so continuous a round of excite- 
ment, it is not unpleasing to find a people who 
appreciate and apply the natural antidote of this 
abnormal activity. 





German Sports and Amusements,.....++++ William Hobart Dawson* 


The more popular English out-door games are 
as yet but little esteemed in Germany. Cricket 
has a few enthusiastic followers, but the encour- 
agement they receive is disappointing, for the 
game, by those who know anything about it, is 
generally regarded as an Englishman’s odd whim. 
Tennis, up to a few years ago, was only played 
amongst the English and American colonies, but 
it is making headway. Even football is slowly 
winning favor, especially in South Germany, 
though Berlin owns itself on the way to con- 
version. 

But if young Germany does not play football 
in winter, it skates, and skates well. The severity 
of the season and the abundance of water give 
to skating a place which it cannot take in coun- 
tries of more temperate climate. Yet, though 
the North German winter is winter indeed—inso- 
much that the frost often reaches that Russian 
intensity which caused the Emperor Nicholas to 
say that the two generals on whom he could al- 
ways rely were Generals Janvier and Février— 
the coldest months are, in reality, most healthy 
and enjoyable. Though the temperature should 
fall thirty degrees (Fahrenheit) below zero, the 
ice crust on the rivers become a yard thick, and 
cabmen be nightly frozen to death in the streets 
while waiting for fares, the purity and dryness 
of the atmosphere make the cold bracing and 
exhilarating. Day after day, perhaps for several 
weeks together, there will be a brilliant blue sky 
overhead, and a dazzling mantle of white on the 
earth beneath, and each afternoon the sun sinks 
glowing crimson upon a pathless plain of snow. 
Winter rules severely, like the despot he is; but 
at least his court is splendid, and even his rigor 
is not ill meant. Of late years ski-ing has also 
become acclimatized in the hilly districts, and 


*German Life in Town and Country. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


in the Black Forest alone its devotees number 
many hundreds. 

While the masses have their special out-door 
pastimes, the classes have theirs. Germany is 
still a country of great hunters, and the larger 
game flourishes and offers much sport as well as 
profit to those who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess hunting rights. This is due not more to 
the abundance of forest and other preserves than 
to the great interest which the Government takes 
in the preservation of game and the regulation of 
its destruction and sale, in the way of forest 
laws. Red deer, roe, elk, fallow deer, wild boar, 
and moor and field game are amongst the sports- 
man’s possible quarry. 

Practical and systematic in this matter as in 
most others, the Germans have facilitated tourist 
enterprise and pleasure in a way that is worthy 
of all praise. This has been done by the agency 
of the tourist clubs, which exist wherever there 
is scenery worth visiting. These clubs which 
together have many thousands of members—sin- 
gle clubs having as many as five, six and ten 
thousand—make it their business to survey the 
districts in connection with which they are 
formed, measuring the distances, fixing guides 
and kilometre posts, with other convenient direc- 
tions, making and maintaining roads and paths 
over mountain and through forest, bridging rivers 
and streams, establishing efficient hostel arrange- 
ments, with moderate charges, marking out 
famous localities, opening up the finer outlooks, 
protecting dangerous spots, providing shelters and 
seats, publishing maps, route charts and guide- 
books, and generally making the way of the 
tourist as plain and easy as possible. 

One knows how these important services are 
done—or not done—for strangers in picturesque 
and hilly England. Generally, the initiative is left 
to local government bodies, which seldom go 
beyond the provision of a couple of benches in the 
village street, and which regard the making of 
passable foot-roadsand the erection of guide-posts 
as trivialities too insignificant for their atten- 
tion. In Germany these things are certainly done 
better. There is probably no district frequented 
to any degree which has not been made so easy 
of access that wayfaring men, even fools (which, 
alas, many are) need not err therein. There 
are large and wealthy clubs for the Harz Moun- 
tain district, for the Black Forest, the Taunus, 
Saxon Switzerland, the Thuringian Forest, the 
Riesengebirge, the Erzgebirge, the Bavarian Alps 
and Tyrol, and a score of other well-known dis- 
tricts, not to speak of a great number of small 
clubs which do the same service for districts out 
of the beaten track of touristdom. 
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Touring is exclusively a masculine enjoyment 
in Germany. The woman’s movement has not 
set in that direction as yet, and the gentler sex 
still regards with wonder not unmixed with 
politely restrained ridicule and mild indignation, 
the masculine misses, hailing from a certain island 
in which everybody is supposed to followhisor her 
own sweet will, who descend upon the favorite 
mountain and forest resorts of the Fatherland, 
performing incomprehensible feats of pedestrian- 
ism, attired in garments bewildering in taste, fit, 
and general originality, and coolly belaboring 
everybody with whom they come in contact with 
marvelous variations of the native tongue. But 
an agreeable, lively, fashionable bath, where, de- 
votions to Hygeia duly made, a maximum of 
distraction may be enjoyed with a minimum 
of exertion, where fountains play, and music be- 
witches the ear, and coffee-gardens, with their 
endless possibilities of chat and gossip, are within 
easy reach at any moment—that is the ideal holi- 
day haunt of every German lady who entertains 
the right respect for herself. 

The “bath season” (Badesaison) is a very 
serious institution in Germany, and increasingly 
so as the well-to-do and leisured class grows. The 
great exodus to the baths synchronizes, for 
obvious reasons, with the school holidays. When, 
therefore, the dog-days come round, bringing re- 
spite to nervous teacher and overworked pupil, 
everybody who is anybody disappears for a time 
from the customary circle; he (or more probably 
she) has gone to the bath. 

The life of the German baths is pretty much 
the same everywhere—whether it be Wiesbaden 
or Ems, Baden-Baden or Gastein. Some are 
livelier than others; some pre-suppose deeper 
purses, or at least purses better filled than the 
rest; some have longer, some shorter seasons; 
but in all there is hygienic routine to be gone 
through, the same variety of pleasures to be en- 
joyed in compensation. Drinking the waters is 
the first and least agreeable duty of the day, 
and it is generally undertaken very early—always 
before fast is broken. In the more popular places, 
during, the rush of the season, long columns of 
shivering people, each with glass in hand, may 
be seen as early as six o'clock, slowly filing past 
the favorite springs which pour forth their un- 
savory hot water and health. They take their 
draught, and go home again, to bed or coffee, as 
the case may be. It is an odd sight, half humor- 
ous, if at least a quarter tragic, and reminds me 
of nothing more forcibly than of the string of 
invalids hobbling into the Fountain of Youth, 
in one of Cranach’s famous paintings. During 
the day life wears a pleasanter aspect. There 


are the rendezvous, at well-known hours, in the 
Kurgarten, with music of the best; the tennis 
parties and drives in the country; and in the 
evening soirées and balls in the Kursaal, besides 
the amusements which are provided in town by 
private entertainers. 

Where fashionable complaints play no part 
in determining the holiday resort, the choice 
may lie between mountain, lake, river and sea. 
Tired brain-workers, and still more the artist 
world, naturally gravitate toward the Bavarian 
Alps, and even—before the noisy season breaks 
in—to the Harz Mountains. The beautiful lakes 
of Bavaria also entice increasing numbers of 
visitors every year, and the towns and villages 
which line the Rhine from Bonn onward to 
Mayence contain no small part of Germany’s rov- 
ing population during the summer months. North 
German people of modester means, and especially 
those with families of young folk, frequent the 
many lovely spots on the Baltic Sea coast, or, if 
preferring inland resorts, the Black Forest and 
Thuringia. 

Superstition and ancient rural customs keep a 
powerful hold upon the peasantry everywhere, 
and many a quaint observance of venerable origin 
is still kept up, though its meaning has been for- 
gotten. For example, the witches’ dance on the 
Brocken, which popular credulity has always asso- 
ciated with Walpurgis Night (April 30-May 1), 
has left a curious relic in many parts of Saxony, 
and the most drastic police measures have failed 
altogether to discourage it. On this night the 
young folk persist in discharging firearms whole- 
sale, in carrying burning besoms and torches 
about the hills, and in kindling Walpurgis and 
St. John’s fires—the modern representation of the 
rajd which was made upon the witches when they 
gathered of old for their mad capers. . . . 

The celebration of harvest takes a prominent 
place in the social amenities of the country. For- 
merly it was the great festive event of the year, 
both for peasant and laborer. One or more days 
were entirely given over to merriment and good 
cheer, and the farmer and his man met on equal 
terms at the dance, the game and the well-spread 
board, as at no other time in the year. 

The old marriage customs, too, are still popular. 
The bridal race, which once was common to rural 
England, is observed in many parts of Germany, 
doubtless perpetuating the ancient rule which 
required that a maid should be carried off on 
horseback. Dancing is the most popular of coun- 
try amusements, and is carried on to such an 
extent—as a rule in the village inn—as to have 
become a source of grave anxiety to those who are 
concerned for village morality. 
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Exploration: The Conquest of the Earth 


An Antarctic Expedition,......cccccersccsecceceseesens London Field 

Expeditions in the Arctic regions have been 
frequent from the time of King Alfred, who, 
in his translation of Orosius, gave an account of 
the voyages of Othere and Wulfstan, given to 
him by Othere, who sailed round the North Cape 
to Lapland. Many of these have been very suc- 
cessful, and have added considerably to our geo- 
graphical and scientific knowledge. As regards 
the Antarctic comparatively little is known. Some 
of the earlier navigators in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were driven as far south 
as South Georgia and South Shetland, but Cook, 
that prince of navigators, in 1772, was the first 
to undertake a systematic exploration of the south 
polar region, and to disprove the existence of the 
“great southern continent” which was shown on 
the old maps. He was followed by others, but 
until 1899 the only three navigators who had 
crossed the 7oth parallel of south latitude were 
Cook, in 1772; Weddell, in 1823; and Ross, who 
in 1841 reached 78° 10’ S. In 1874 H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger visited these seas, and was the first steamer 
to cross the Antarctic circle, but, not being built 
for ice navigation, only reached 66° 40’ S. Be- 
tween 1893 and 1895 whalers from Scotland and 
Norway visited the Antarctic regions in search of 
the right whale which Ross reported that he had 
seen, but which was not found to exist. One of 
these, the Balzna, had a small scientific staff on 
board, but the master of the vessel appears to 
have had a supreme contempt for scientific in- 
quiry, and put every possible difficulty in the way 
of the staff. In the years 1897-1898 the Belgica, 
commanded by Gerlache, explored Hughes Bay, 
and forced her way through the pack ice to lat- 
itude 71° 36’ S., and remained frozen in for a 
whole year, being the first ship to winter south of 
the Antarctic circle. In 1898 Sir George Newnes 
sent out a well-equipped expedition under Borch- 
grevink, who landed at Cape Adare, and, after 
a short journey overland, reached 78° 50’, the 
furthest southern point ever visited by man. As 
both the Belgica and Sir George Newnes expedi- 
tions carried specialists, a series of scientific 
observations were taken, the results of which 
have yet to be published. 

As compared with the Arctic regions our 
knowledge of the Antarctic is extremely meagre. 
A northern latitude of 86° 33’ was reached by the 
Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition during the pres- 
ent year; in 1854 McClure with his crew reached 
England after actually traversing the North West 


Passage from ocean to ocean; while the Swedish 
expedition, under Baron Nordenskidld, in 1878, 
rounded Cape Chelyuskin, and, after wintering 
near Behring Strait, sailed into the Pacific and 
reached Yokohama. The northern coasts of 
America and Asia have been mapped with a 
considerable degree of accuracy, and, as all the 
more recent expeditions have carried men of 
scientific attainments, a large number of observa- 
tions have been taken, and we have been made 
fairly acquainted with the geography of the Arc- 
tic regions. This can in no sense be said to be 
the case with regard to the Antarctic. The ex- 
peditions to that region have been few in number, 
and their stay has been too short to allow of a 
sufficiently exhaustive series of observations being 
taken. The existence of a continent has been 
reported, and the place where it was supposed 
to be has since been navigated by ships. Some 
of these southern expeditions have supplied valu- 
able. information with regard to magnetism, 
meteorology, geology, and natural history, and 
have also added to our geographical knowledge; 
but such information as they have given goes to 
point out the necessity of further investigation, 
and it is with this end in view that the present 
expedition is being equipped. 

The Discovery, the vessel now approaching 
completion, will in all probability be launched at 
Dundee in the spring of next year. She is the 
first ship that has ever been built in England 
specially designed for polar work, and no pains 
are being spared in her construction to make her 
a thoroughly efficient vessel. She will be com- 
manded by Capt. Scott, R.N., who will have with 
him another naval officer, both of whom have 
been selected by Mr. Goschen as being well fitted 
for the positions they will fill. Accommodation 
will be provided for three civilians, for scientific 
work, and the surgeon, who will also undertake 
a branch of scientific investigation. The chief 
object of the expedition will be geographical dis- 
covery, embracing terrestrial magnetism, meteor- 
ology and oceanography, as well as the study of 
land masses and glaciation, over an unknown 
region with an area of 9,000,000 square miles. 
The British expedition will codperate with the 
one now being prepared in Germany, and with 
this end in view the circle of the Antarctic regions 
has been divided into four parts, named respect- 
ively the Victoria, Ross, Weddell and Enderby 
quadrants. The British take the Victoria from 
go° E. to 180°, and the Ross from 180° to go° 
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W.; the Germans, the Weddell from 90° W. to 0°, 
and the Enderby from 0° to 90° E. By this wise 
arrangement the work of exploration should be 
thoroughly carried out if the funds are forth- 
coming for keeping the British expedition at work 
for the same period as the Germans contemplate, 
viz., three years. 





The Submarine Polar Expedition,......cccccccceeeess New York Sun 


German shipbuilders at Wilhelmshaven are 
constructing a submarine boat. Its designer, 
Herr Anschiitz-Kampfe, of Munich, proposes to 
use the vessel on a trip to the North Pole, obviat- 
ing all difficulties of the ice by passing under 
it through the waters of the Arctic Ocean. The 
idea is not new, for it was suggested, several 
years ago in Sweden, that the Pole might be 
reached in this way. Mr. Anschiitz-Kampfe has, 
however, made the idea his own and is the first 
to take steps to carry it into effect. 

He told the Geographical Society in Vienna 
recently about the project, to which he has given 
much study. He has visite@ the Arctic regions 
to study the sea ice and decide upon the prac- 
ticability of the scheme. His observations led 
him to believe that the maximum thickness of 
the pack ice is about eighty feet, while its aver- 
age thickness does not exceed sixteen to twenty 
feet. From our present knowledge of the depths 
attained by the polar basin he believes that reefs 
of rock rising toward the surface of the ocean 
are not to be expected. He therefore thinks 
that so far as collisions are concerned he will 
have little to fear. 

His vessel will be capable of descending to a 
depth of one hundred and sixty feet. At this 
distance below the surface it will be entirely re- 
moved from the influence of cold, storms and ice 
pressure. He therefore regards this under-ice 
route as the royal road to the Pole. 

Of course his vessel must come to the surface 
once in a while for a breathing spell. He cal- 
culates the length of time during which the vessel 
may remain below the surface at a maximum of 
fifteen hours. At the modest rate of three knots 
an hour the vessel may therefore cover a distance 
of some fifty miles before coming to the surface. 
Now the combined experience of polar voyagers 
shows that a continuous field of pack ice seldom 
exceeds in diameter about three English miles. 

On arriving at the ice pack the direction of 
the first open water will be taken by compass, 
the boat will be submerged and a course will be 
steered for the open water. If, after an hour or 
so, the light shows that an opening has been 
reached the vertical screw will be stopped and 
the boat will rise by its own buoyancy. If the 
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opening is wide or a channel leads northward 
the voyage will be continued on the surface, giv- 
ing an opportunity for scientific work. Should 
no gleam of light appear when six hours have 
elapsed, an ascent will be cautiously made to the 
lower surface of the ice, and the voyage continued 
slowly until by the reading of the mamometer 
it is found that a thin place has been reached. 

Here attempts will be made by blasting to effect 
an opening which, however small, will be suffi- 
cient to supply air for another fifteen hours; in 
case of failure there will still be time to return 
to the last opening whence the voyage may be 
prosecuted in a slightly different direction. Mr. 
Anschiitz-Kampfe asserts, however, that both the 
assumptions he has made for the sake of caution 
are entirely contradicted by all experience. He 
has not heard of an uninterrupted ice field more 
than eighteen nautical miles in diameter nor of 
one so continuously thick as to defy all efforts 
at disruption. 

The vessel is to be ellipsoidal in shape with 
a major axis of seventy feet and a breadth of 
twenty-six feet, giving a displacement of eight 
hundred tons. The centre of gravity will be 
placed as low as posible to obviate rolling. The 
capacity of the interior will be three thousand 
five hundred cubic feet, which will allow suffi- 
cient air for five men for fifteen hours; it is pro- 
posed to remove the carbonic acid gas by com- 
bination with caustic soda. 

The vessel will be propelled by horizontal and 
vertical screws. The horizontal screw will have 
forty horse-power and the vertical screw five 
horse-power which will be sufficient to counteract 
the tendency to rise. The motive power will be 
supplied by a petroleum motor. The submarine 
boat will be towed to the edge of the ice in 
northern Spitzbergen. It will carry one hundred 
and fifty tons of petroleum, more than ten times 
the quantity needed for the six hundred mile voy- 
age to the Pole. 


FRO BRS FOr CHO POG, . vo ccsccccovcecseseesese Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Six nations, this opening year of the twentieth 
century, will make as many different efforts to 
locate the exact position of the North Pole. These 
expeditions do not include that of Lieutenant 
Peary, who sailed northward more than two years 
ago, who when last heard from was in Kane 
Basin, at the entrance to Baffin’s Bay. Another 
American, a French Canadian, a German, a Nor- 
wegian, an Italian and a Russian will set sail 
from various points within the next few months, 
each expedition being equipped with more experi- 
ence, of course, than has been in the possession 
of any other previous one, and many of them 
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backed by unlimited capital and the most im- 
proved paraphernalia. 

For patriotic reasons, at least, the expedition 
of Evelyn B. Baldwin, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, will attract the most attention 
in this country. Mr. Baldwin was a member of 
Peary’s party in 1893 and 1894, and that he is an 
enthusiast on the subject may be gathered from 
the fact that, in 1897, he went to Spitzbergen, in- 
tent upon accompanying Andree in his balloon 
enterprise, and was bitterly disappointed over the 
decision that he could not be accommodated in 
the car, which sailed away to the northward, to 
be lost sight of for at least four years, and per- 
haps for ever. But Mr. Baldwin is a determined 
person, and as he has the backing of William 
Ziegler, the Manhattan millionaire, he will not 
lack the means to accomplish his ambition. When 
he was in London recently, he announced that he 
had decided to make his start from Franz Josef 
Land, and he was making plans to get away early 
during the summer. It is understood that his 
scheme includes the use of a great balloon, to be 
launched as soon as his ship has made the furthest 
possible northward progress. 

Next, in point of general interest, will be the 
expedition under Vice-Admiral Makaroff, the 
Russian explorer, in the specially-built ice-break- 
ing steamship Ermack, the interest in this ex- 
pedition centering not only in the novelty of the 
idea, but, so far as Americans are concerned, in 
the fact that what it is believed will prove an 
effective feature of this unique craft is the inven- 
tion of a Yankee. As has already been explained, 
the Ermack has three screws, two aft and one 
forward. The forward propeller is the American 
idea, the theory being that its revolution will 
lessen the resistance of the ice by displacing the 
water underneath it. Whether or not this notion 
will work out in practice when the vessel is 
obliged to put forth all her powers, the theory 
commended itself to the judgment of Makaroff 
and was adopted. In the recent trial the Ermack 
ploughed her way through fourteen feet of solid 
ice and plunged through the hummocked kind of 
twice that thickness. The vessel is three hundred 
and two feet long and her propellers are so ar- 
ranged that they can be operated at full speed in 
the midst of an ice pack without endangering 
them. The vessel’s hull is of steel, and it is 
estimated that she will withstand fifteen times the 
strain which may safely be brought to bear upon 
the average ship built of the same material. 

Makaroff’s plan is to enter the polar regions 
somewhat to the eastward of Franz Josef Land, 
thereby avoiding the unfavorable East Greenland 
current and taking advantage of the stream which 
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it is believed flows very near to, if not directly 
over, the pole. Admiral Makaroff maintains that 
probably the ice is relatively thin as one nears 
the pole, and it is his belief that his ship will be 
able to steam directly to that long-sought-for 
point. But if the Ermack is caught beyond ex- 
trication in the ice he will set out in dog sleds 
and push as far north as possible. 

Another expedition, the progress of which is 
certain to be watched with the closest interest 
because of the prominence of the men who will 
lead it, is that which will be jointly commanded 
by the Duke of Abruzzi, first cousin of the King 
of Italy, and Fridtjof Nansen, the eminent Nor- 
wegian explorer. It will be recalled that the 
Stella Polare, under the command of the Italian 
nobleman, got within two hundred and forty-one 
miles of the Pole last year, thereby beating the 
record of Nansen by twenty-three miles. It is 
presumed that the expedition commanded by these 
two daring and skillful men will follow the gen- 
eral route which carried the duke nearer to the 
coveted spot than any other human being is known 
to have been; that is, a path northward from 
Franz Josef Land. 

Captain Bernier, the French Canadian, pro- 
poses to leave Vancouver, bound for Behring 
Strait, about June 1. His intention is to follow 
the Siberian coast to the Siberian Islands, going 
into winter quarters about five hundred miles 
from the Pole. Bernier believes that his vessel 
will be gradually carried northward by the drift- 
ing ice in which it will become imbedded, but he 
does not expect to reach the Pole until the third 
summer. The captain is busy now in London 
fitting out his ship, the Scottish King, and he 
estimates that the cost of his expedition will be 
about $100,000. 

In discussing his plans the other day Captain 
Bernier said: “My plans include not only reach- 
ing the Pole, but making sound scientific observa- 
tions not heretofore completely achieved. The 
ship will be delivered at Vancouver in ample 
time. She is an improved Fram and includes all 
the best and latest devices of the Antarctic ves- 
sels now building. Twelve or fourteen men will 
accompany me. Many have offered themselves 
from the United States, Canada and elsewhere. 
I attach the greatest value to the Marconi sys- 
tem of communication with my base. Of course, 
I shall stick to the ship as long as possible, but I 
shall be prepared to leave her and make a dash 
for the Pole.” 

Captain Bernier will travel by the route taken 
by the wreck of the Jeannette. By this route, 
instead of being in opposition to the currents, 
as so many explorers have been, the captain hopes 
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to be carried along and aided at all points of his 
journey by it. 

In speaking of this the captain said: “In the 
Polar circle, from the shores of Siberia, the 
most frequent winds are from the east and south- 
east, thus carrying the ice to the north and north- 
west and drawing it against the shores of Franz 
Josef Land, Spitzbergen and Greenland. In the 
Polar circle on the North American coast, on the 
' contrary, the wind blows from the west and 
northwest, pushing the ice to the east and south- 
east, on the shores of North Greenland and Grin- 
nell Land, where it accumulates from year to 
year, and forms those eternal masses, or ‘hum- 
mocks,’ which Markham, who explored this part 
of the Polar circle, says tower many feet above 
the moving ice. If we draw a line from Behring 
Strait to North Greenland we will divide the 
Polar basin into two parts. The western part 
is formed of an immense block of ice bearing 
upon the shore of North America, which forms 
an impassable barrier to the Pole. The eastern 
portion is formed by ice which has drifted from 
the coast of Siberia and Behring Straits and pur- 
sues the course of the wind. When it approaches 
the Pole it increases in thickness and volume, 
forming the ‘hummocks,’ which Dr. Nansen found 
to be about thirty feet high. These are no doubt 
higher near the Pole.” 

That an expedition commanded by a German 
explorer will set out during the coming summer 
is admitted, but nothing definite has yet been 
given out about its composition or its plans. In 
addition to Peary, two other explorers are already 
well on their way northward, provided all has 
gone well with them. These are Sverdrup, a 
Swede, and.Stein, a German-American, who when 
last heard from were in Ellesmere Land. 





The Home of a Vanished People....ccsseecccceeevese Chicago Record 

An expedition of scientific students has been 
made up in Los Angeles and Pasadena to explore 
thoroughly the Channel islands, off that part of the 
coast of California known as Santa Barbara and 
San Buenaventura countries, during the next six 
months. The party is to be sustained by Stan- 
ford University largely and to a less extent by 
several denominational colleges in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Anthropological and archaeological stu- 
dents, who have spent several weeks each on 
these islands, say they are one of the very richest 
fields for work in that department of knowledge 
on the Pacific coast. The Channel islands con- 


stitute California’s only archipelago, with the 
possible exception of the rocky and scanty Faral- 
lone islands. They have been objects of romance, 
legends, curiosity and mystery for a generation. 
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Notwithstanding all the islands are within 
eighty-two miles of California’s shore, they are 
solitary and unfrequented, and years roll by with 
visits to them of less than fifty people annually. 
Each island has its own particular traditions of 
tribes of red men, and each has countless traces 
of an occupation by Indians. When Juan Rod- 


“riguez Cabrillo, the Portuguese navigator, sailed 


up the coast of California in 1542, he stopped for 
a day or two at each of the Channel islands, and 
his records bear testimony that on the islands of 
Santa Barbara, Catalina, Clemente and St. Nicho- 
las there were a “vigorous and lusty race of 
natives, who thronged the shores of the little 
bays and headlands” and gazed in mute wonder 
at the white-sailed ship of the navigators. To-day 
the islands stand as they did over three hundred 
and fifty years ago, but the natives are only a 
memory, represented by immense quantities of 
stone implements, barrels of fine wampum and 
cartloads of human bones. 

St. Nicholas Island lies eighty miles imme- 
diately opposite the little city of San Buena- 
ventura (recently called by the more modern 
and easy name of Ventura) and is the most in- 
teresting of all the Channel islands from many 
points of view. As far back as the memory of 
any person in Southern California runs hundreds 
of white skeletons have dotted the valleys and 
hillsides. Strange utensils of serpentine sand- 
stone and steatite are found there among the 
human bones, and the island and its erstwhile in- 
habitants have a history so curious that it is 
difficult of comprehension. 

The most grewsome of all sights on this strange 
island is to be seen on the broad plateau south 
of the Chinese camp at Coral harbor. Here acres 
of the naked sand are littered with hundreds of 
disjointed skeletons and present the most reck- 
less illustration of the “ground plan” of human- 
ity that imagination can picture. Measurements 
have been made by several scientists of the thigh, 
leg and arm bones, and literally bushels of skulls 
and other parts of the human frame have been 
brought to Los Angeles from St. Nicholas Island 
for investigation. The general opinion is that 
the Indian race that swarmed over the island 
was much larger than any civilized race of to- 
day and that some of the men must have been 
seven feet three inches tall. The skulls of this 
extinct tribe often measure several inches more 
than some of other large skulls of to-day. Many 
skulls found lying about on the island show that 
their possessors must have suffered death from a 
club or blunt battle-axe. No one has ever yet 
found a skull on St. Nicholas that shows marks 
of a bullet. There are many collar bones and 
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shoulder blades broken and crushed, so that it is 
evident their owner was killed by some instru- 
ment, as a war club or a boulder. Scientists say 
that the favorite weapon in warfare with the 
Aleutian savage tribes a century and more ago 
was a club or bludgeon, and this fact fits with the 
stray tradition that the Aleutians came down and 
completely destroyed the people on the Channel 
islands. 


A New Mammoth Cave,...sscecsecsrcceseccccveceses New York Press 

A cave that rivals in its marvels the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been discovered in South 
Dakota. 

The Secretary of the Interior, to whom reports 
have been made regarding this new wonder of 
nature, has temporarily withdrawn or reserved 
the land embraced by the limits of the cave and 
has ordered a more detailed examination with 
a view of recommending that it be set apart as 
a national park. 

This great cavern, or rather series of chambers, 
is known as the Wind Cave. The entrance is at 
a point about twelve miles southeast of the town 
of Custer. The lowest of the chambers is five 
hundred feet below the level of the earth at the 
entrance to the cave. There are fifteen distinct 
chambers, and they are so different, not only in 
conformation and in appearance but in the style 
of the wall coverings, as to excite the wonder of 
all who see them. 

Nature has been lavish in showering her curios- 
ities and her marvels upon this remarkable cave. 
There are grottos of exquisite scenic beauty, halls 
and amphitheatres that need but illumination and 
furniture to make them complete, and some phe- 
nomena of nature that will engage the deep at- 
tention of scientists. 

The entrance to the cave is through a fissure 
in the earth, and the passage for a long distance 
is winding and tortuous. It is a descent all the 
way, and not until you have become rather tired 
with the monotony of the ever-winding descent 
do you reach the first of the grand series of 
chambers. It is called the Bride’s Room. This 
chamber is one hundred and fifty-five feet below 
the entrance. With entrance to the Bride’s Room 
the marvels of this subterranean discovery begin 
to unfold themselves. 

The Bride’s Room is about the size of the par- 
lor of a first-class hotel, being perhaps twenty by 
thirty feet. The walls are of rough, jagged rocks 
and the roof is of the same. Apertures and out- 
lets can be seen in various places. The floor is 
almost level. The flare of the moving lights 
brings out all sorts of conceits of forms and fig- 
ures on the rocks, and the visitor feels the awe 
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of the great solitude there in the bowels of the 
earth. 

Through the largest of the openings from the 
Bride’s Room the visitor passes along a narrow 
passage to the Snow Ball Room. As the lights 
bring the beauties of this chamber into view it 
is difficult to repress an exclamation of delight. 
The chamber is much larger and higher than the 
Bride’s Room. The walls of rock and the ceiling 
are spotted with a gypsum formation that makes 
it appear as though the room were coated with 
snow. The glint of the lights on the snowlike 
walls and roof makes an indescribably beautiful 
effect. 

Off from the S~ow Ball Room is a chamber 
appropriately called the Post Office. It is a long, 
rather narrow room, in which for the first time 
in a trip through the cave you see the boxwork 
formation which clings to the limestone all about 
the walls and overhead. This boxwork, while 
not exactly regular in the Post Office, is enough 
so to warrant the title the cave people have given 
to the room, for the boxwork is of about the same 
size as the boxes in a post office and it requires 
little imagination to meet the idea given by the 
person who selected the name. 

In the chamber beyond the Post Office scientists 
will find much to engage their attention. The 
room is called the Red Hall. It is smaller and 
narrower than the Post Office, but instead of 
limestone, as in the other chambers, the walls 
are of a soft red stone. In this room, oozing 
from the stone, is found a kind of mineral paint. 

From the Red Hall you go to the Opera House, 
an immense room, grand in its varied formations 
of boxwork and varied colors of rock that form 
the magnificent arches. The Opera House is big 
enough to accommodate thousands, and in its 
rocky sides it contains not only the red stone 
of Red Hall and the limestone of the other rooms 
described, but a blue stone upon which the gyp- 
sum brings out the same snowlike effect as is 
seen in the Snow Ball Room. The beauties of 
the Opera House are enough to engage any one’s 
attention for hours. The arches, supporting the 
high walls, are remarkably regular. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the chambers 
is the one called the Garden of Eden. The bril- 
liance of the scene when several torches are 
brought into play is suggestive of fairyland. The 
garden is in the tier of chambers below the Stone 
Quarry, and the boxwork is coated with a pure 
white frost, while the edges of the rock are 
trimmed with little white balls like popcorn. From 
these hang long frost petals, white as snow and 
so delicate that the blowing of the breatli on one 
of them will destroy it. 








Choice Verse 


Nightfall......+.++ Lady Margaret Sackuille.......++ Lendon Argosy 
I 


THE EARTH 


Pale, patient, with her throbbing heart at rest, 
Waiting with half-closed, half-expectant eyes, 
Till slumber’s lips shall cleave in pitying wise, 

Full of sweet comfort to her brows and breast, 

She feels by one and one in the bright West 
Fade the long trails of gold, and wavering shades 
Leap from lone forests and forgotten glades, 

And dance and shimmer at the moon’s behest. 

What change is on the fields?—the old'known land 

Spreads, by some goddess of the twilight planned, 
A cloudy world of formless trees and flowers, 

Where with cool hands the placid gardener, night, 

Waters the blossoms of the pale moonlight 
With quiet dews of unregarded hours. 


II 
THE SKY 


How far, how far, with unavailing eye 
Shall the frail sight grasp night’s significance, 
Or pierce the trackless, terrible expanse, 

The vast and awful desert of the sky? 

If all the laboring world in one vast sigh 
Melted and vanished from its ancient place, 
Would any ripple stir the seas of Space, 

Or one least echo sorrow in reply? 

Oh Hand, which through a shuddering chaos 

hurled, 

Star upon endless star and world on world, 

Will thy dread sowing spring to harvest soon? 
Now pregnant with the thoughts of zons past, 
Through ‘ee unblossoming fields and pastures 

vas 

The evident face of Silence, dawns the moon, 


Who Loves the Trees Best?..... Alice May Douglas..... Independent 


Who loves the trees best? 
“T,” said the Spring. 
“Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
ey Summer said, 

“I give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“I,” said the Fall, 

“I give luscious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“I love them best,” 

Harsh Winter answered, 
“I give them rest.” 


FE Ritesncasnscsisewad London Outlook 


Feet Brrant..ccccee-cvesese 


Alone to the world’s worst scorn—alone 
In a blinding mist of hate, 

I make the quest of your wrongs my own 
And challenge a fall with Fate; 

The lists are set, the bugles blown, 
And the clash comes soon or late. 


They ride atilt at your fairest fame, 
They madden at your pride, 

To a bitter word they mock your name, 
Your honor is denied— 

I wince to a taunt that stings like shame, 
Tho’ I knew they lost and lied. 


And whether I clear your crest or no 
Is naught to your disdain. 

And whether I care where your favors go 
Is a care that’s cared in vain. 

But I hold your pride at my saddle-bow, 
Your troth at my bridle rein. 


ee James Marvin Brannen,........... Optimist 


A jonquil, just a yellow jonquil here 
In this old field, upgrown with wilding bush 
Half hidden in the luxury and lush 

That haunt old houses for many a year 

After they crumble down. No man lives near 
And save the soft and chilly shadowed rush 
Of brook at the old lawn’s side, a hush, 

A desert, boding hush is everywhere. 


Two centuries ago, and nearly three, 
(You'll read it in the county histories) 
— Hester fled when Cromwell slew the 
ing, 
And built a mansion here, her lord and she, 
They died, the house fell, but the wonder is, 
Her English jonquil blooms from spring to 
spring. 


Sweet Avondhu!........++008- RE scccsnsoases Donahoe's 


The Irish sunshine smiles upon thy play, 
O happy stream that kisses wood and mead; 
A hundred brooklets greet thee on thy way, 
Replenishing thy constant-growing need; 
Thy daisy-studded banks are fair to see; 
Thy rippling wavelets mountain-breezes woo; 
The Artist-Hand of God was kind to thee, 
My beautiful, my peerless Avondhu. 


How often in the past my feet have trod 
Thy lengthened stretch of shore, and felt the joy 
Of being alone with Nature and with God, 
And tasting thus, one bliss without alloy! 
What loftiness of spirit blessed me then! 
What high resolve for future action, too! 
Ah! would that ye might come to me again, 
Though far away I be, sweet Avondhu. 


Alas! no longer mine to look upon 
Thy loveliness, or by thy side to stray; 

Such gladsome boons forevermore are gone; 
Yet Memory holds clear for me, alway, 

The picture of thy beauty. wild and free, 
From Melleray to ivy-clad Rhincrew; 

Ah! lonely grows one heart at thought of thee, 
Thou queen of Irish streams, sweet Avondhu! 


Masts in Harbor......-+++++ Edith M. Thomas......+..... LippIncott’s 


Like some bare, silent, winter-compassed grove, 
A little time the harbor-side they line; 

To-morrow hence, and wide apart, they rove, 
These long-dismantled shafts of wandering pine. 














CHOICE 


Sheball...ccccccccccccceces Rs CR vscesctintisciicnin Longman's 


She drank the sea’s salt breath, Shebail, 
Glory of day, glory of day. 
And hope was strong and life was young. 
“My love will come ere set of sun, 
O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray.” 


The sea is high, Shebail, Shebail, 
Breakers at play, breakers at play. 
The keel’s o’erborne, thy love is gone; 
He ne’er will come ere set of sun, 
O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray. 


Thy love is gone, Shebail, Shebail, 
Dead and away, dead and away. 
And life is long when love is gone— 
But life was done ere set of sun. 
O’er the dark sea-furrow sports the cold spray. 


Fie PGS BOE oo 0:0 0:00:0:5684..000005800400000008 London Academy 


A lone, deep drone 

Thrummeth a resonant monotone. 
Up soareth the horn with an undulant flare, 
That dies—is re-born—just a flash of an air, 
aa the rumble of drums, as their throbbing 

eat 

Sends a rhythmic pulse down the winding street. 
Then a streaming pennant of sound is out-flung, 
Flamboyant from wall to wall is swung. 
Near—and more near—the harmonies clear 
Build skyward a ponderous tower, then sheer 
It breaks in a clarion crash of sounds, 
An ululant tumult, that bounds and rebounds: 

A voluminous groan 

From the blaring trombone; 

And a clangor of brass 

As the cymbals pass; 
Then the drum’s lone boom, as the melodies fly 
Forward—and waver—and faint—and die 

Into murmur amphoric, 

Sweet-blending, choric, 

To a far-away swell, 

Till at last they mell 

In a note long-drawn— 

Are gone—on—on. 


SNE csintisiciiahcnndiieiniinl Clinton Scollard....cccccccesce Independent 


There is a path that I would lead you by, 

If you will trust yourself to me for guide; 
A path that bends along the woodland side 
Beyond the churchyard, where the dreamers lie 
Dreaming their last long dream. A quiet sky 
Leans over it, and grain-fields poppy-pied 
Stretch billowy to eastward, amber-wide, 
From where the forest brethren sway and sigh. 

Below the wood a stile stands; then a brook 
Tosses its unsoiled silver down in glee; 
Next is a thymy slope which we must breast, 
Climbing the gradual pathway to its crest; 
And now that we have won the summit, look!— 
Mysterious as our human life—the sea! 


The Craftsman's Silence..........+ Herace Fiack,....... «+eeMirror 


“He held his peace!” So they were wont to say 
Of old when one kept silence under wrong. 

It is a mighty saying! They who hold 

Their peace and work in silence shall win strength 
Of fortitude, diviner and more strong 

Than bravery which wreaks itself in act 
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And fails in anguish of its weakness, when 

Its peace it cannot hold. The artifex 

Who wrought the fair Apollo for the shrine 

Of Delphi, to be sought of all men there— 

In peace of his own silence, shaped the god— 

Chiseling the thought divine into the stone 

— - word said, though men who could 

o 

Their peace or use their craft might wag the head, 

Assailing him with laughter when he failed, 

Railing upon him when distorted lines 

Of older idols for whose grace they prayed 

They could not find in his Apollo’s face. 

So, stroke by stroke, the stone he shaped to tell 

The story of the Mind in man which broke 

The shackling bands of cifcumstance and rose 

In power of thought, with haloed head, and hands 

Holding the bow whose liberating shaft 

Struck to the python’s heart. So he wrought on 

And held his peace until the living stone 

Expressed in beauty the immortal part— 

The silent. nobler part, of those who laughed, 

Then holding still his peace, he died unknown; 

But say not that he failed of great reward— 

He was Apollo! And from his own soul 

He made the God and gave it his own strength 

The weak ones who had mocked him to control 

By power divine throughout their life’s whole 
length. 


not 


Violets and Aenela......ccccccoccceccceccsesscesecs Land of Sunshine 


Acres and seas of purple till the color is in the air; 

Billows of swaying violets that willing incense bear 

From the shore to the solemn mountains—born of 
the sun and dew— 

A gate of heaven left open and perfume wafted 
through. 


Gold on the crest of the ranges, gold in the cafions 
deep, 
Gold in the city gardens, gold on the wooded steep, 
With the fern-like leaves behind it—oh, sight so 

fair to see— 
The flossy plumes outshaken from the green acacia 
tree! 


And so this balmy weather the streets of the fine 
old town 

That glow from tide to turret when the sun is go- 
ing down, 

Are sweet from the vendors’ baskets and the heap- 
ing market stall: 

From the castle on the hill-top and the shack by 
the old sea wall. 


And I fancy the sailors know it where their ships 
at anchor lie 

By the fragrance wafted to them when a breeze 
from land goes by. 

And care is all forgotten and the world is all in 


tune, 

Where the hills wear plush in winter and the sky 
is the sky of June! 
* * * * + » 


“This way you stray Castilian, I want a lot to-day 

To give me pleasant visions and pleasant words to 
say; 

For I love them—oh, I love them—the mountains 
and the sea— 

The purple violets and the gold of the acacia tree!” 








The Story of Porcelain” 


By Ernest M, JEssop 
Te 


China is, of course, the oldest and still the 
best known home of the potter’s art. Father 
Entrecolles, a French missionary who resided in 
China at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, supplies some most interesting informa- 
tion. Writing in 1712, he says that at that time 
ancient porcelain was very highly prized and was 
sold for large prices. Articles were extant re- 
puted to have belonged to the Emperors Yao and 
Chun. Yao reigned in 2357, and Chun in 2255 
B. C. M. Stanislaus Julian also says he found 
in his researches that from the time of Hoang-ti, 
who reigned about 2698 B. C., there had always 
existed a public officer bearing the title of the 
Intendant of Pottery. Further evidence of the 
antiquity of the potter’s art in China is supplied 
by Rossellini, Wilkinson, and others, who found 
numerous vases of Chinese manufacture bearing 
Chinese inscriptions, in the tombs of Thebes. One 
vase found by Rossellini bore Chinese characters 
which differed but slightly from those used at 
the present time. The tomb in which this was 
found was of the time of the Pharaohs, a little 
later than the eighteenth dynasty. 

The great factory of King Te Ching is one 
of the most ancient and celebrated of those still 
existing in China. Father Entrecolles, already 
quoted, says that in 1712 there were then in 
operation at this place no fewer than 3,000 evens, 
which gave to the town at night the appearance 
ot one vast furnace with numerous chimneys. 

Ancient Chinese drawings still in existence 
show us how little the process of manufacture 
has varied in the course of ages, and also that 
many contrivances claimed as modern European 
inventions have been in use in the East for cen- 
turies. 

To come to comparatively modern days, the 
first attempts made in Europe to fabricate a hard- 
glazed earthenware are attributed to the Moors 
of Spain. A factory upon a large scale was 
afterward established in the Balearic Isles. The 
wares produced there and afterward reproduced 
in Italy became known as Majolica, derived from 
Majorica or Maporca, the chief island of the 
Balearic group. 

By far the most celebrated of the makers of 
Majolica was Lucca della Robbia, a celebrated 
Florentine sculptor, who was born about 1400 and 
lived until 1481. In this period he executed a 
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large number of fine works, many of which are 
still in existence. Undoubtedly Della Robbia ware 
is still much sought after by connoisseurs, and 
when in the market commands very high prices. 
Some beautiful specimens may be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

The finest Italian Majolica was manufactured 
from 1500 to 1560. During this period some 
magnificent table services were produced for the 
great nobles. Factories were established all over 
Italy, but the most notable at the time named 
were those of Castel Durante and Florence. Gub- 
bio, a small town belonging to the dukes ot 
Urbino, is likewise another famous name in the 
history of Majolica. Its finest works were there 
produced by Giorgio Andreoli about the year 
1525. The city of Urbino also manufactured 
some of the grandest specimens extant. Its chief 
artists were Nicola da Urbino, who commenced 
as a potter about 1520; Francesco Xanto, 1520 to 
1542; and, greatest of all, Orazio Fontana and his 
family, who painted their wares from designs by 
Raffaelle, Giulio Romano, and other of the great 
artists. In later times so greatly were their 
works admired, that Louis “le Grand Monarque” 
is said to have offered copies in gold in exchange 
for some of the originals in earthenware. 

About the time of the finest Majolica manu- 
facture arose the custom (continued down to the 
present day) of having specially magnificent 
services for domestic use manufactured as pres- 
ents from one great potentate to another. Duke 
Guidobaldo II., of Tuscany, caused to be execu- 
ted at Pesaro a number of splendid services which 
he presented to sovereigns and other great per- 
sonages. The chronicles of his time specially 
mention the service which he presented to the 
Emperor Charles V. This was made by Tadeo 
Zucarro and Battista Franca, under the direction 
of the brothers Orazzio and Flaminio Fontana. 

At Naples about the year 1740 began the man- 
ufacture of the beautiful Capo di Monti ware. 
Shells, corals and finely-modeied figures in high 
relief are its chief characteristics. Original speci- 
mens are now very rare and very valuable. Cups 
and saucers have been sold for £35 the pair and 
a snuff-box for as much as £31. Capo di Monti 
has been one of the most widely imitated of wares, 
but it is a very easy matter for an expert to 
distinguish the real from the imitation. 

The fame of Della Robbia in Italy was equaled 
by that of Bernard Palissy in France. Palissy, 
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one of the greatest of art potters, was born in 
1510 at La Chapelle-Biron, a small village of the 
Perigord. His “rustic” pieces, as he called them, 
were made for ornament, not use, and bear most 
accurately formed shells, reptiles, and figures 
in colored relief. Flat painting he never used. 
Some of his vases are most elaborately deco- 
rated. Fruit plates were pierced through the 
ware, as well as decorated with molded cheru- 
bim, arabesques, etc. He also made salt-cel- 
lars, inkstands, dishes and ewers. The fishes, 
reptiles, etc., he used for decoration can all be 
recognized as belonging to the Seine, while his 
shells are accurate copies of tertiary fossils from 
the Paris basin. There are in existence many 
statuettes attributed to him, but some experts, 
judging from the costumes, are of opinion that 
they were made at a later period. 

Possibly the rarest of all pottery is Oiron 
(Poitou) ware, formerly known as Henri Deux. 
Only about eighty pieces of this are known to 
exist, and of these no two are duplicates. The 
five small pieces now at South Kensington cost 
over £1,800, and are now worth very much more. 
In 1865 a drinking-cup was sold in Paris for 
£1,100 and a small salt-cellar for £700. The name 
of the maker, for it is evidently all by the same 
hand, is unknown, although fairly well-authenti- 
cated evidence points to the Oiron ware as being 
the work of a woman. The designs are very 
elaborate, consisting of interlaced cyphers, arab- 
esques, masks, and small figures, with a backing 
of fine white paste. The background seems to 
have been inlaid with various colored designs, 
after the manner of damascene work, and the 
masks and other raised ornaments then applied 
to its enriched surface. The greater number of 
the pieces bear the emblems of Francis I. and 
Henri II. 

During the seventeenth century the Oriental 
porcelain brought to Europe excited the greatest 
admiration and curiosity. Every effort was made 
to discover its materials and the manner of pro- 
ducing it. European agents in the East con- 
trived, after much trouble, to procure specimens 
of the materials, but these being already prepared 
for the potter, manufacturers were not any the 
wiser. However, experiments were carried on 
without cessation in most European countries, 
and at last arose ia Saxony the genius who found- 
ed the modern manufacture of China ware. This 
was John Frederick Béttcher, who made the first 
European hard porcelain at Dresden, and estab- 
lished the first factory at Weissen in 1715 under 
the patronage of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony. 
Tradition says that it was more accident than his 
previous years of scientific research that led 
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Bottcher to his great discovery. The tale goes 
that one John Schnorr, a rich ironmaster, when 
riding near Aue, noticed his horse’s feet sticking 
in a kind of white soft earth, which formed the 
upper stratum of the road at that place. Thinking 
that such a fine white clay might be converted into 
hair-powder (the use of which was then uni- 
versal), he, after a series of experiments, suc- 
ceeded in making a powder which, under the 
name of Schnorr’s White Earth, soon superseded 
the wheaten flour hitherto used for the same 
purpose. It was when using this same powder 
that B6ttcher, struck by the fineness, whiteness 
and weight, thought that it might be used for 
making an improved pottery. The experiment 
was no sooner tried than it became evident that 
the true kaolin, the very material of which the 
much-prized Oriental porcelain was made, had 
at last been discovered. 

Extraordinary precautions were taken to ensure 
the secrecy of the new process. The exportation 
of the “white earth” was interdicted under the 
most severe penalties, and it was transported to 
the Meissen factory in sealed barrels under mili- 
tary escort. An oath of “Secrecy till Death” was 
administered to every one employed in, or direct- 
ing, the factory, which in fact was turned into a 
fortress, the drawbridge only being lowered at 
night. However, once discovered, neither pro- 
cess nor material long remained a secret. Other 
strata of kaolin were found, workmen deserted, 
others sold the secrets of the factory, and the 
manufacture soon spread all over Europe. 

The limits of space now compel one to turn 
to perhaps the most celebrated and beautiful of 
all china-ware. This is Sévres. For long years 
the French potters, failing to discover a true 
kaolin or fine china clay as used by their German 
neighbors, directed their energies to invent some 
artificial composition which might take its place, 
and enable them to compete with other nations. 
The result was an imitation porcelain paste, fine 
enough to start a great manufactory, and pro- 
duce the most sought after and valuable pottery 
the world has ever known. This is the “pate 
tendre” of the royal manufactory of Sévres. The 
earliest dated specimen is 1753, and the manufac- 
ture from various causes was discontinued about 
the year 1800. The material did not contain 
a particle of the essential constituents of genuine 
porcelain, and moreover can be entirely fused in 
a furnace at a very high temperature, which is 
impossible with the true hard porcelain. 

The very defects of the materials of which this 
old Sévres ware is composed give it some of its 
greatest beauties. The softness of its glaze caused 
the colors laid over it to penetrate to a certain 
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extent into the material, and thus to appear as 
though they were part of the body of the work 
beneath the glaze itself, while the colors assume 
the most beautifully lustrous hues, which cannot 
be produced on the modern hard or true porcelain. 
Sévres for domestic use had usually a plain white 
ground painted with flowers. For decorative pur- 
poses or State dinner services the lovely colored 
grounds such as “bleu du roi,” “ceil de perdrix,” 
pale green, or “rose Dubarry” were used. This 
last color, by the bye, was invented years before 
the advent of the lovely lady whose name it bears. 
The first miniature painters in France were em- 
ployed to decorate the best pieces of the beautiful 
ware with landscapes, flowers, birds, cupids, and 
female figures in most gracefully designed medal- 
lions. The cups, etc., decorated with portraits 
and miniatures, as well as the beautiful “jeweled 
ware,” are of a later date, but one must not 
forget to note the splendidly modeled figures in 
Sévres “bisque,” which were the work of the cele- 
brated sculptor Falconet. The prices obtained for 
Sévres work have always been high, but of late 
years those of the old ware have attained the 
gigantic. Single plates have been sold for £200, 
and cups and saucers for £150 each, but I believe 
the record price to be £10,000 for a set of three 
small jardiniéres which were sold by auction at 
Christie’s not many years since. Queen Victoria 
possessed a replica of this set in “rose Dubarry” 
which is even finer than that mentioned above. 
The dessert service which belonged to the Queen 
and is now in the Green Drawing-room at Wind- 
sor, is valued at £60,000. It is complete except 
one plate, and was made for Louis XVI. but after 
the Revolution was sold to George IV. 

Unfortunately the history of English pottery is 
too long to treat of here, but one may mention 
that the first English porcelain was manufactured 
at Bow and Chelsea, probably about 1730. George 
II., in emulation of his German connections, gave 
great encouragement to the Chelsea works. 
Models and artists were brought from Saxony, 
and some very fine work was produced. The 
early Chelsea bears a strong resemblance to the 
work of the French. The colors are very fine 
and closely allied to Sévres, but a lovely claret 
seems to have been a speciality of the Chelsea 
works. Some of the Chelsea figures, which now 
command immense prices, are very beautiful. 

In 1748 the manufacture was transferred to 
Derby, where were made the beautiful biscuit 
figures, which approach in quality and modeling 
those of Sévres. In 1751 Dr. Wall established 
at Worcester the “Worcester Porcelain Com- 
pany,” the parent of the present great establish- 
ment. To him also is ascribed the invention of 


printing on porcelain. The original works of 
Worcester were chiefly imitations of the Nankin 
blue and white and copies of the Japanese. Of 
the great Josiah Wedgwood so much has been 
written that I must be content to say here that 
among the principal improvements and inventions 
which we owe to his genius are the Queen’s-ware 
—a very fine terra-cotta or cream-colored ware, 
first produced in 1762; a black unglazed ware 
called Basaltes, capable of resisting acids and 
sustaining very high temperatures; a fine white 
terra-cotta, “proper for cameos, portraits, and 
bas-reliefs”; and the world-renowned “Jasper” 
ware, a white porcelainous biscuit of extreme 
beauty of surface, which possesses the property 
peculiar to itself among porcelains of absorbing 
metallic oxide coloring throughout its entire sub- 
stance. This quality renders it peculiarly applic- 
able as a background for cameo work of any de- 
scription, the figures in white biscuit—or “biskit” 
as it is still spelt at the old factory—standing out 
from the colored background in the most beauti- 
ful relief. Wedgwood’s first figure subjects were 
taken from original gems lent to him for the pur- 
pose, and also from drawings and models supplied 
by Flaxman. The most important and valuable 
piece of old Wedgwood is the copy of the famous 
Portland vase, originally sold for fifty guineas, 
but now, of course, vastly increased in value. 

Other well-known old English potteries were 
Lambeth, Fulham, Bristol, Plymouth, Leeds, Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft; and in Wales, Nantgarw 
and Swansea. 

Of the favorite old Delft suffice it to say that 
it was imported into this country from Holland as 
far back as the reign of Henry IV., but the trade 
of course reached its highest development in the 
reigns of William and Mary, as without its ex- 
hibition on the old Dutch furniture, as Pepys 
would have said, “all would be as naught.” It is 
well known that a large proportion of the old 
Delft was copied both in form and color from 
the Japanese, and also that the manufacture was 
introduced into England by Dutch potters. The 
Spanish, always one of the most artistic of na- 
tions, can boast of having made some of the finest 
porcelain, the chief factories being those of Al- 
cora, established in 1764 under a German named 
Kuipfer from Dresden, and that in the gardens of 
the royal palace of Buen Retiro, with workmen 
brought from Naples and Saxony by Charles ITI. 
There are two rooms still in existence in the 
Palaces of Madrid and Aranjuez with walls com- 
posed of china plaques and mirrors, treated in 
the most artistic manner, with finely modeled fig- 
ures, fruit and flowers, all made of Buen Retiro 
porcelain. 
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New Ideas at Séures..... Russell Sturgis....New York Evening Post 


The pieces which show what the art director at 
Sévres is in search of are his own vases, large 
and small—his own pieces of daily utility. This 
director is a man well known to the art world 
of New York, that Alexandre Sandier who 
worked here as architect and as decorator be- 
tween 1868 and 1880. He has been for four 
years in charge of the Sévres manufactory as 
Directeur des ‘Travaux d’Art, working along with 
Georges Vogt as Directeur des Travaux Tech- 
niques, and with Emile Baumgart as Administra- 
teur or business manager, and aided by admirable 
and highly trained chiefs of departments, secre- 
taries and foremen. On the great principle of not 
speaking to the man at the wheel—of not interfer- 
ing with the ideas and plans of the man whom you 
have decided to put in a place of trust—the 
French Administration of Fine Arts, with Roujon 
as Directeur des Beaux-Arts, leaves free the hand 
of their well-chosen chief of the Sévres works. 
There has been a change, and some veteran 
ceramists complain of it; but it is to have way. 
The cases are filled and the tables are covered 
with pieces which are in no respect like the trad- 
itional Sévres vases of the auction sales of Lon- 
don and Paris. There is no “bleu de roi,” there 
is no “rose de Pompadour,” there are no smooth 
white vases covered with little “rinceaux” of gold 
in slender lines, there are no pictures in medal- 
lions, round, oval, square-cornered, or framed in 
rococo scroli-work. The principle of the new 
Administration is, not to repeat the old achieve- 
ments. What was done was well done, and the 
world knows it; it is not for a great national 
institution to repeat what it has done and to keep 
perpetuating for ever even an admirable artistical 
achievement. To do that would be commercial- 
ism, and to do only what a private manufactory 
might do and would be justified in doing; it is for 
a Government-supported institution to go on from 
one achievement to another, and to see what the 
world has to offer to the bold seeker for fresh 
triumphs. 

Accordingly, the general character of the deco- 
rations of Sévres ware to-day may be expressed 
somewhat as follows: In the first place, the forms 
of the vases are very carefully chosen—chosen 
rather than designed anew. They are chosen 
and then modified, for the recognized and recog- 
nizable types of vases are known by their names 
of long standing—Vase de Beauvais, Vase de 
Rouen, Vase d’Albi, Vase de Bourges, Vase de 


Dijon, Vase de Sceaeux, Vase de Creusot, Vase de 
Chatan, Vase de Villebon—three-score of forms 
designated by the names of as many cities, and, 
again, by certain names taken from rivers, and 
even, in a few cases, from men who have lived 
and have been known in the world of art. These 
forms are capable of a certain modification, and 
the very catalogue of the exhibition points this 
out in stating that No. 84 is a “Vase de Bougival, 
premiére grandeur, forme de M. Sandier.” This 
is to say, M. Sandier has modeled a vase in slight 
divergence from the recognized form known as 
“Bougival,” and we may imagine that that form 
will hereafter be known as Bougival-Sandier, or 
perhaps as Bougival of 1900. With greater free- 
dom, M. Sandier and his assistants, the design- 
ers and modelers, have designed the new forms 
for tableware, whole services, and, as the modern 
taste requires, plates by the dozen, and of many 
different forms, plates and fruit-dishes, “com- 
potiers” and “raviers,’ cups and saucers, and the 
like. For the decoration of these pieces, natural 
forms have been drawn upon with great free- 
dom, but likewise handled with great freedom; 
and here comes in the one point which one is 
inclined to speak of without hearty commenda- 
tion. As to everything else in this new departure, 
it either is evidently very good, or presents all 
the appearance of having great good within it. 
It is either a brilliant success already, or it is 
evidently leading to success. As to this one point, 
however, the matter of the extreme rigidity of 
the floral and floriated designs, the present writer 
cannot but urge certain considerations which 
seem to make against it. 

If we consider a vase eight inches high in 
delicate porcelain of a creamy white, and deco- 
rated by six sprigs of formalized leafage, each 
of which rises from the bottom of the vase, ex- 
pands upon its body, and diminishes in size 
toward the neck, we shall note that these sprigs 
are exactly like one another, and that they are 
spaced one from the other with rigid accuracy. 
It is evident that the compass has played an active 
part in the work of the draughtsman who first 
laid out this sprig, and of him who applied it 
six times upon the body of the vase. The extreme 
neatness and accuracy of the Sévres wares are 
known to all collectors,and to many who, not being 
collectors, are still able to see and study the por- 
celains of this famous fabrique. A piece not per- 
fectly circular in plan, not perfectly true in the 
horizontality of its lip, with the curve as seen 
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here not absolutely balanced with the curve as 
seen on the opposite side of the vase, or as it is 
looked at from any point of view—such a piece 
is rejected, its Sévres mark on the bottom is cut 
across with a file, and it is turned out of the 
factory to be sold as recognized second-class ware. 
It appears that such pieces are never painted or 
gilded in the factory, but are sold in the white. 
If, now, to the perfectness of manufacture in 
quality of paste and in exactitude of form be 
added a severity, a uniformity, a rigidity of de- 
sign caused by this precise balancing of part 
with part of the painted decoration, the result is 
a piece so exact that it becomes harsh, and if 
not repulsive, at least a little annoying. The 
student of ceramics wearies of such precision, 
and longs for the swing and dash of the China- 
man who, two centuries ago, carried his sweep- 
ing curves around a vase with the intention of 
making them repeat one another, and with the 
desire to make one-sixth of his vase like each 
other sex-partite division, but who trusted to his 
hand and eye, and would have been more worried 
by the directions to use a compass and an exact 
measurement than the French designer would 
have been by orders to throw his own tools of 
precision into the drawer and turn the key upon 
them. 

The writer holds in his hand such a Chinese 
vase as is familiar to all students, and notes upon 
the shoulder a frieze with six repetitions of a 
flower (never mind what flower it is), with four 
petals shown in the massive body, and four others 
curling over below, and notes that each of these 
six flowers is meant to be just like the others. 
It is, however, entirely certain that if one were 
to trace the outline of one of these flowers he 
would find that it would not fit upon any other 
without very marked discrepancies. And yet 
those are the same flowers; that simplified peony, 
and not another, is represented six times; though 
its colors vary, its forms do not. All that is in- 
sisted on is that it is drawn free hand, and that 
precise accuracy, the accuracy of hair’s-breadths 
of a thickness of painted lines, is nowhere desired 
—would have been even repulsive to the Oriental 
artist. It does seem that the new adornments 
of Sévres ware err in this, that a vase six inches 
high or six feet high is painted with a precision 
so perfect that the possessor would never leave 
off trying experiments with it, and measuring 
this leaf and that to see if, in fact, they were 
exactly the same on every side from which the 
vase could be viewed. 

This reservation made, there is nothing but 
ptaise to be given to the work of Sévres as dis- 
played this year. 


Indian Pottery....... George Wharton James,,...... House Beautiful 


In the National Museum in Washington, the 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, 
and the Field Columbian Museum in Chicago, 
large collections of ancient American pottery are 
to be found. Many of the pieces in all these col- 
lections were gathered from the ruins and graves 
of the ancient Pueblo peoples, who once occupied 
all the area embraced from southwestern Colorado 
to the California line, and down into the table- 
lands of Chihuahua and Sonora in Mexico. Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, southwestern Colorado, and 
southern Utah are full of the ruined structures of 
these people. Scores, hundreds, have been dis- 
covered and explored, but there are doubtless as 
many more yet to be discovered by the patient 
investigator. 

Pottery has occupied an important place in all 
the discoveries hitherto made. Possibly the most 
ancient ware yet found is the coiled ware. 

In one form of ancient pottery that has been 
discovered, the coil is made to alternate with a 
plain surface; again, to have a ribbed-like ap- 
pearance, and later, the thumb was pressed into 
the soft clay, as each coil was placed upon its 
predecessor, and effective indentations made. 
This style once introduced, soon led to others, 
and wave-like indentations were produced and 
rude geometrical designs suggested by pressing 
the edge of a sharpened blade of wood or stone 
into the soft clay. 

Then followed incised lines and applied fillets, 
and when once relief ornamentations began, the 
quickening intelligence of the artist led to speedy 
growth in this style of decoration. Coils repre- 
senting worms were pressed on the sides of the 
completed vessels; acorns, nuts, seeds of all kinds, 
acorn-cups, imitations of human attributes, the 
wriggling snake, its ugly head, and a thousand 
and one other natural objects were used. 

To follow up this phase of the subject—the de- 
velopment of the artistic faculty—is most fas- 
cinating. It considers the various shapes of the 
vessel found and leads one to the inquiry, whence 
and how were they obtained? We have bowls, 
wide and narrow necked bottle-like vases, vases 
shaped like the heart of the deer and other ani- 
mals, cups of an infinite variety of forms, mugs, 
handled vases shaped something like the human 
foot, dippers, globular vases, and scores of eccen- 
tric forms which seem to have had no other source 
of origin than the fantastic thoughts of their 
creators. Then cups and vases are found shaped 
like birds and animals, crude owls and ducks and 
horses and deer. 

In addition to the ancient coiled ware there 
are various styles of plain pottery, generally 
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known by the color of the ware and its decora- 
tions. For instance, there is the “black-and- 
white,” which in reality is white ware with black 
line decorations. There is the “yellow ware,” 
which is a peculiarity of the true Hopi ruins. 
Another is the “red ware” with black and white 
decorations. The expert can generally tell broadly 
the locality from which pottery comes by its shape, 
color and decorative designs. Illustrative of this 
subject, Dr. Fewkes thus briefly writes: 

“In examining large collections of ancient pot- 
tery made at Sikyatki, Awatobi, Chevlon, Four- 
Mile Ruin, and Pinedale, one can trace step by 
step the gradual modifications in the character of 
ceramic ware over one hundred and twenty miles 
of that distance. The beautiful yellow pottery of 
Sikyatki, with sporadic examples of red, black, 
and white, gradually loses its predominance and is 
replaced by red ware, which is most abundant 
In the Little Colorado ruins. Bowls made of a 
rough coiled ware with a glossy black inner sur- 
face, unknown at Sikyatki, begin to appear, and 
increase in relative numbers as we go south. Last 
of all, as we ascend the northern slope of the hills 
fringing the White Mountains, while still on the 
banks of tributaries of the Little Colorado, a 
singular kind of pottery, typical of the Gila basin, 
appears for the first time.” 

The pottery made by the modern Pueblo In- 
dians is very different from the ancient ware, and 
it cannot be said that there has been any marked 
advance shown in its manufacture. There are a 
number of pottery makers at Acoma, Laguna, 
Isleta, Santa Domingo, Zuni, and the various 
Hopi villages. As a rule, that of the Hopis is 
very poor ware, both in form, texture and deco- 
ration. 

There is but one good pottery maker in the 
whole of the seven pueblos of the Hopi, and she 
is Nam-pe-i, who lives at the head of the Hano 
trail on the eastern mesa; and strange to say, she 
is not a true Hopi, but a member of the Tewa 
family, which founded the town of Hano nearly a 
couple of centuries ago. She makes beautiful 
ware, which more nearly approximates the ancient 
ware than that of any other living pottery maker. 

To see the work of the decorating of one of 
these ollas is a revelation of aboriginal ability 
and artistic skill. With rude colors ground in a 
stone mortar of home construction, brushes made 
of yucca fibre or horsehair, without any sketched- 
in design or rude outline placed upon the ves- 
sel, the work is done, the pattern evolving itself 
line by line, or curve by curve, from the busy 
brain of the decorator. This is the method gen- 
erally followed by other modern pueblo pottery 
makers. 
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Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has been most successful 
in his explorations, and he has placed many thous- 
ands of fine pieces of pottery in the National 
Museum. To him is largely owing the systematic 
and thorough endeavor to trace out the ideo- 
graphic and symbolic meanings of the designs 
found upon the more highly decorated ancient 
ware. At a ruined pueblo on one of the tribu- 
taries of the Little Colorado River, in Arizona, 
Dr. Fewkes found two bowls which “were orna- 
mented with human figures, and which are strik- 
ingly different from any that have yet been found 
on ancient Arizona pottery. On the head of one 
of these there was represented a radiating crown 
of feathers, recalling certain head-dresses worn 
in ceremonial dances among the modern pueblos. 
There was represented on each elbow of another 
figure a conventionalized feather, which I have 
also seen in figures on bowls from Sikyatki.” 





The Grueby Pottery......... W. @. Bowdoin........- Art Interchange 

The antiquity of some American pottery forms 
derived from the cliff dwellers and mound builders 
is very great, and the remarkable achievements of 
these aborigines gave early promise of a brilliant 
ceramic development that has not been fully real- 
ized. The native art of the potter in its higher 
and more charming results has been slow in mani- 
festation, and until very recent years, it has re- 
mained heavily indebted to foreign manufacturers. 

The western Rookwood is, perhaps, the only 
native pottery that has risen into pronounced 
prominence until we come td the still more recent 
production of the Grueby pottery. Various ex- 
periments in enamels for tiles, terra-cotta, and 
to a limited extent in pottery preceded the crea- 
tion of the present Grueby wares. The manu- 
facturers of the Grueby pottery have been in- 
fluenced and inspired more by certain French 
potters and their work than by any American 
pottery, and the dull lustreless enamels that are 
characteristic of the Boston product suggest, per- 
haps more than they resemble, the work of such 
men as Delaherche and the Grés Flammés, of 
Bigot and Emile Muller. So much difference be- 
tween the Grueby pottery and the French prod- 
ucts is, however, developed by an examination 
of the exhibits wherein comparison has been 
possible, that it is very difficult to see wherein 
the one could have influenced the other, and 
were it not for the cheerful acknowledgment of 
the French inspiration, it might be unsuspected. 

The results attained have not been accidental. 
Distinctive forms and glazes are not the con- 
tinued result of accidents, but in the Grueby pot- 
tery there is an attainment that neither robs the 
Rookwood nor the European, Oriental or other 
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pottery products of any of their features or char- 
acteristics. The Grueby ware ranges from a glaze 
that is dull and without lustre, to a condition 
wherein the glaze assumes great brilliancy as 
well as charming and diversified color. On some 
accounts the glaze in which lustre is entirely lack- 
ing is possibly the most pleasing. It is claimed 
that requisition is made neither upon acid nor 
the sand blast to produce this, but however the 
result is secured, it certainly appears unique to 
the Grueby pottery. 

It is brighter and fresher than old Corean 
pottery, which it in some respects resembles. The 
remarkable crackel of old China and Japan have 
also found noteworthy reproduction in other ex- 
amples of this ware and modern workers have in 
some specimens of Grueby approached, if they 
have not equaled, this ancient but magnificent 
Oriental work. In the best specimens of crackel, 
the glaze is characterized both by strength and 
firmness, and the clay is entirely free from pene- 
tration by the crackel. A wide color range has 
been secured, which includes sea and other greens 
that look soft and feel rich, graduated reds fading 
into deep browns and intermediate colors, golden 
saffrons and turquoise blues. As is the case with 
the Rookwood, there are no two pieces exactly 
alike, and the very intimate relation of the potter 
to his wares which has in other cases so largely 
disappeared, is here not only resumed but is 
maintained and accented throughout so as to be 
particularly characteristic of this pottery. 

The lily, the mullein and the plantain furnish 
in their various enfolding leaves motifs from 
whence come gloss and colorings that are verita- 
ble ceramic triumphs when they appear as prod- 
ucts of the Grueby kilns. One hundred pieces 
of the Grueby pottery were exhibited at Paris, 
where they attracted much attention on the part 
of representativés of the public museums and 
many notable private collectors, into whose hands 
the pieces-went. This pottery also received a 
gold medal award at the Exposition. 





Colonial China...... Virginia Huntington Robie..... House Beautiful 


In early colonial newspapers frequent advertise- 
ments may be found relating to the sale of china 
tea-cups. 

“Arrived on the good ship Ann, Griffin’s wharf,” 
announces the Boston News Letter, 1733, “A 
parcel of fine Chinay, comprising Bowles, Sugar- 
Boxes, divers shapes in Muggs, Plates, Basons, 
and Teacupps.” Another paper of similar date 
sets forth the fact that “On Wednesday next, 
there will be Sold at the sign of the Golden Cock, 
a choice Assortment of blue and white Ware. 
Complete Setts for the Table. Plates by the 


Dozen and by the Half, Bowles, Teacupps, like- 
wise Delph Ware, Glass Ware, and Pewter.” 

In 1735 a Cornhill mantua-maker made known 
her departure from Boston through the columns 
of the New England Journal in this manner: 
“Widow Hepsibah Trott having for Good Rea- 
sons moved to Salem leaves with her Lamented 
Husband’s Mother her Best India China to be 
Sold at Public Vandoo on The Fifteenth Instant. 
Said China includes Plates, Sugar-Boxes, Sweet- 
meat Dishes and One Dozen Teacupps. Also a 
Silver Teapott and a Cream Jugg.” 

The teacups that Widow Trott left behind in 
Boston were of Chinese porcelain, called in 
colonial days, “India.” Most of the china used in 
England at that date was imported from Hong 
Kong by the East India Trading Company, and 
the name “India” was vaguely given to all Orien- 
tal ware. The earliest record of porcelain in the 
colonies is found in wills and inventories, and 
from them it may be gathered that the first china 
used in America was of Chinese origin. China 
teacups long antedated china teapots. Oriental 
potters made only the dishes they were familiar 
with, and teapots were a European invention. 

There are many pleasant traditions of teapots 
over two hundred and fifty years old, of May- 
flower teapots, of teapots belonging to John Endi- 
cott and Governor Winthrop. Doubtless there 
were a few, a very few, in America during the 
early seventeenth century, but they were of pew- 
ter or silver, not of “chinay” or “porcelyn.” 

The first china teapots imported into this country 
were of English ware, and those o1 Oriental make 
soon followed. A clever English merchant sent 
a teapot to Hong Kong, where it was quickly 
copied. Then came a deluge of Chinese teapots 
and with it a confusion of English and Chinese 
designs that was destined to lead later to a great 
china controversy—a controversy that has never 
been settled and probably never will be. 

The endless discussion over Lowestoft ware is 
at once the delight and despair cf the collector. 
On one side is the decision that it is unquestionably 
English, on the other that it is unmistakably 
Chinese, and between the two extremes are all 
shades of opinion; that it was made in China and 
decorated in Lowestoft, that it was made in 
Lowestoft and decorated in China; that the situa- 
tion of Lowestoft is such that no hard paste por- 
celain could have been made in the town, that if 
hard paste porcelain were made in Plymouth and 
Bristol, as it undoubtedly was, it could have been 
made wiih equal facility in Lowestoft, and so 
forth, and so on. 

Personally I prefer to believe that Lowestoft 
china was made in Lowestoft just as I prefer to 
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believe that Shakespeare’s plays were written by 
Shakespeare. In my mind it spoils half the ro- 
mance of the story to give the glory to the Chi- 
nese. I read diligently everything that Chaffers 
writes about Lowestoft, and I carefully skip all 
that Owens says on the subject. The able argu- 
ments of the latter for the Chinese side of the 
question I do not heed, but place all my faith in 
Chaffer’s account of the old man in Lowestoft, 
who years ago gave his testimony. Being the 
“oldest inhabitant” he spoke with authority. Al- 
though very~feeble, his memory on the score of 
the porcelain was remarkable. He remembered 
seeing the pieces made when a boy, knew the 
whole process, and scouted the idea of the ware 
having been made in China. 

Among the colonial teapots that have come 
down to use are those of Wedgwood, of Bristol, 
of Plymouth, of Spode, of Chelsea, and of Wor- 
cester, each unlike the other and each embodying 
the story of a famous pottery. The cups that 
once belonged to these old teapots are seldom 
found to-day. Most of them long since went the 
way of much rare china. Those that have sur- 
vived are small, without handles, and rest on a 
high base. In shape they are decidedly Oriental 
and show the marked influence that Chinese pot- 
ters exerted over all English clay-workers. Cups 
with handles came at a later day, but were not in 
universal use until long after the Revolution. 

Wedgwood tea-sets found their way to America 
as early as 1750. “Queen’s Ware” was the name 
bestowed on it in honor of Queen Charlotte, and 
under this attractive title it is spoken of in old 
advertisements. This Queensware was quite un- 
like the blue jasper china, ornamented with white 
figures in relief, so associated now with Josiah 
Wedgwood’s name. The paste was a deep ivory 
tint of slightly uneven glaze, and the shapes, 
especially the teapots, were extremely graceful. 
At first the Wedgwood potters were not lavish 
in their decorations. Quaint sprays of flowers, 
or baskets of fruit and flowers, were scattered 
at intervals over the surface. Modern taste may 
find some of these decorations a little faulty— 
the queer roses and irregular leaves a trifle out 
of drawing, and the color combinations of red and 
purple a bit incongruous. On a new teapot they 
would be intolerable, but on a piece of old Queens- 
ware they are adorable. 

Early teapots were small. Tea was a luxury 
and was taken only in limited quantities. Later, 
when the prices of Bohea and Hyson were low- 
ered and second cups could be indulged in, tea- 
pots assumed larger dimensions. Some of the 
old teapots are huge affairs and suggest that sec- 
ond cups were hardly the limit. But great or 
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small, high or low, the shapes are things of beauty. 
The handles are well placed and the spouts rise 
at the proper angle. These old teapots should 
be a lesson to modern potters who have erred 
sadly in this direction. 

Bristol china was highly prized in the old days 
and shared with Plymouth ware, if Lowestoft is 
left out of the reckoning, the distinction of being 
the only hard paste porcelain made in England. 
Neither Bristol nor Plymouth is common to-day. 
Both are attractive in design and fine in color. 
‘the strawberry pattern was a favorite with the 
makers of the former ware and some of the pret- 
tiest pieces are ornamented with red berries and 
bright green leaves. A unique teapot, the only 
surviving piece of an old wedding-set, has flowers 
of bright orange scattered over it, and a narrow 
line of sage-green outlining the cover and spout. 
This band or border is very characteristic of early 
Bristol. Later a line of gold supplanted the one 
of color, but it was not nearly so effective. A 
teapot with an orange flower—a flower, by the 
way, that grows only on old china—has a curious 
cover. The knob is in the form of a swan—white, 
tipped with dull blue—another idea borrowed 
from the Chinese. 

Pieces of Spode, Bow and Worcester are sel- 
dom found to-day, and Chelsea is also exceedingly 
rare. The ware so often called Chelsea, clear, 
white china with raised flowers and leaves of 
lavender, was made after the original Chelsea 
factory had passed out of existence, and is not 
over eighty years old. Wedding tea-sets were 
often of this dainty porcelain, and are treasured 
still in many households. The pieces are tall and 
slender, quite the reverse of earlier shapes, and 
while graceful and well-molded, are lacking in 
quaintness. They form an important link, how- 
ever, in the china chain and should find a place 
in every collection. 

Pink lustre, copper lustre and silver lustre form 
a group by themselves. Silver lustre came first 
and is the most valuable. The tea-sets of this old 
ware are among the most charming in existence. 
The low, fluted teapots, the creamers, and sugar 
bowls, each one perfect in design, are beautiful 
specimens of the potter’s art. The shapes are 
similar to those seen in old silver and it is quite 
probable that the discarded molds of some silver- 
smith were utilized by the first makers of silver 
lustre. 

Copper lustre is frequently picked up, mugs 
and pitchers being the usual pieces. These pit- 
chers are generally large and can hardly be 
classed as creamers. But an occasional teapot, 
attractive in form and lovely in color, bears wit- 
ness to the fact that tea-sets were not unknown. 
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Modern copper lustre is now thrust in the face 
of the china hunter, but the hard, metallic glaze 
does not deceive any one and only enhances the 
charm of the old. 

Late in the eighteenth century Staffordshire 
china, or more correctly, Staffordshire crockery, 
made its appearance, and with it came the “all- 
over patterns,” a form of decoration that led the 
potter into strange flights. 

Some of the teapots show a wealth of imagina- 
tion, if a limited knowledge of geography and 
anatomy. The Staffordshire clay-worker doubt- 
less knew his own small corner of the world, but 
this he scorned to depict on his china. Knowing 
little of the Continent, less of America, and noth- 
ing of the Orient, he drew a series of foreign 
views that to-day are food for thought and an 
infallible cure for the blues. Chinese pagodas, 
Greek temples, Swiss villas, and American cat- 
aracts were sometimes blended in the same land- 
scape, while Indians beneath tropical palms were 
placed side by side with turbaned Turks or Eng- 
lish ladies in large bonnets. 

But the color of this old crockery—the blue! 
There is nothing like it in all Chinaland. Fortu- 
nately it cannot be reproduced and each bit of 
Staffordshire is a treasure in itself. 

Between the years 1815 and 1830 a great deal 
of this deep blue crockery was made expressly 
for the American market, and was printed in 
designs relating to the history of our country. 
America was dependent on England for most of 
her tableware. Home factories were few and not 
very successful. English potters were quick to 
realize this, and to design the now famous 
“American Scenes.” A teapot with an impressive 
view of Washington’s tomb would surely appeal 
to a tea-loving and patriotic people more than a 
teapot, equally blue, with an English tomb de- 
picted upon it. Teacups showing Lafayette’s 
landing or McDonough’s victory would surely 
be more acceptable on an American table than 
cups of similar shape portraying British heroes. 

After the blue wave in Staffordshire came the 
mulberry, the pink, the green, and the brown. 
Then came the cecline. Colors paled and designs 
lost their charm. The reign of the commonplace 
in china had begun. 





An Amateur Potters’ Guild....... F, W. Ceburn....... Art Education 


Under the supervision of Mr. Brush several 
young women artists of New York have for the 
past year and a half been working steadily at pot- 
tery studies. They started with almost no knowl- 
edge of the technique of the craft. They had no 
glazes of their own to exploit. Nor is Mr. Brush 
himself a past master, at least in the trade aspects 


‘of this branch of art. The guild was organized 


not to compete on terms of commercial equality 
with the great clay industries, but to do a work 
which these, for commercial reasons, cannot do. 

An inheritance of artistic traditions is the first 
requisite for the production of good art. This 
is strikingly shown in the cast of Oriental fabrics. 
The artisans who weave the most beautiful rugs 
are not clever in the sense that an American 
poster-smith is clever. They possess little orig- 
inality. They spend their lives in adapting and 
readapting elements that have for centuries been 
the possession of their race. They are adept 
rather than original. The ordinary Armenian 
farmer is able to create fabrics of a beauty which 
the trained artist of the western world cannot 
surpass except by much taking thought. Now 
that we have reached the acme of civilization 
with our fire-proof skyscrapers and our millions 
of spindles, it still remains to climb to the height 
of artistic achievement reached by the Zuni and 
the South Sea Islander. 

The guild, for a time, had a common studio in 
West Twenty-ninth street, New York. At pres- 
ent, however, the members are working in their 
own studios. There is talk of a permanent place of 
exhibition, where the wares can be properly 
shown, but that is still to come. -The guild is 
young yet. The experimental stage has not only 
not been passed—it has hardly begun. 

The work that has been done is well worth 
seeing for the promise that it holds. In the 
studios of the members are vessels large and 
small, some recalling the Etruscan—the special 
pride of the members; these, with their deep, rich 
black, gained by firing right in the studio. Of 
Roman pattern you will see shapely vases, their 
fluted sides surmounted with -a collaret of fig- 
ures. Great red clay water oyers hung from 
the ceiling by a thong of twisted pigskin call up 
a vision of a summer afternoon on the country- 
house piazza. There are large white pots for 
shrubbery, the kind you see in an Italian garden, 
surmounted by little crop-headed trees, for all 
the world like those in Noah’s ark. These were 
ordered by a landscape architect. They represent 
a new departure in decorative sculpture in this 
country. In one corner you will note a clothes- 
basket filled with unbaked pots and excelsior ; tied 
to each handle a dainty adjuration to the ex- 
pressman to handle with care. On the mantel 
are several little receptacles that represent at- 
tempts to get serviceable home-made glazes. No 
easy task is this. All the glazing processes of the 
great potters are trade secrets. The guild mem- 
bers are forever experimenting with mineral 
preparations in the hope of discovering the glaze. 
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In the Forbidden City...8ydney Adamson...New York Evening Post 


I remember a paragraph by Zangwill in which 
he accuses the camera of being an inveterate liar. 
He goes on to explain how a photograph repre- 
sented his workaday den with its disorder and 
dust as a fine-looking place to which he was a 
stranger. But the camera is not merely un- 
truthful in a flattering sense; it can suppress the 
facts, even the most important of them. The full 
gorgeousness of Chinese palaces and temples lies 
in their blaze of contrasting yet harmonious 
colors. The very look of a place is changed when 
the cold, unconvincing gray of a photograph pre- 
sents but the dry bones of form. It is only 
through the medium of photographic reproduction 
that the American people know anything of those 
places famous in Chinese history which have 
recently had so many lenses snapped at them. To 
our eyes, used to the scintillating piles of red, 
blue, green and gold against a cerulean sky, and 
lit by the sun, the photographs look like their 
dull gray ghosts turned to stone. 

A few days ago I paid a second visit to the 
Forbidden City and examined some of its fea- 
tures with closer attention than was possible 
during the triumphal march of last summer. In 
all, there are five throne-rooms, not counting the 
entirely dilapidated one on top of the Wu-Men. 
It, however, in its dusty grandeur, is one of the 
greatest of them all. Sitting in front of this great 
pillared hall, surrounded by the prince and his 
immediate body-guard, and looking down from 
the magnificent altitude of the gate, the Emperor 
of old received the tribute-bearers from far 
Thibet, Mongolia, or the States that border India 
on the east. 

The court was lined with soldiers, and the 
ambassadors from tributary States were not per- 
mitted nearer to the Sons of Heaven than several 
hundred feet from the base of the great edifice 
on which his Imperial Majesty sat. Here they 
laid their gifts upon the stones and bowed to the 
earth before the awful presence. For years the 
great hall seems to have been neglected. The 
throne is crumbling into dust. Pigeons live in 
the painted recesses of its gorgeous roof. Great 
holes are cut in the rotten woodwork, and masses 
of tiles are overthrown by the shells that burst 
there on the 15th of August. 

Within the Wu-Men (which is built in the 
centre of the southern wall of the Forbidden 
City) is a large rectangular stone courtyard with 
a curving artificial watercourse, which serves as 


an excuse for many elaborate marble bridges. 
The pavements of these bridges are great marble 
slabs with dragons carved in low relief. Guard- 
ing the northern gateway of this court are two 
great lions on pedestals. The gate itself is within 
a pillared hallway where stands of spears indicate 
the former presence of a guard. 

Across the next courtyard, raised upon a very 
high foundation and approached by marble stair- 
ways, is the largest and most elaborate throne- 
room in the Sacred City. The marble stairways 
are very rich, and in no other architecture have 
I seen anything even remotely resembling them. 
Each stairway is enclosed by a marble rail on 
both sides. The marble steps reach from the 
outer rail not more than a yard inward on each 
side of the stairway. The centre is a huge, flat 
slab beautifully carved with dragon designs. The 
exquisite work both in design and execution im- 
presses even the careless visitor. Thus instead 
of the steps reaching from one side rail to the 
other, as they do in most European approaches, 
each stairway is really cut in two by the large 
panel-shaped slab which occupies the greater 
space in the centre, leaving only two narrow 
step-ways next to the outer rails. These stair- 
ways, which lead up to a stone platform in front 
of the building, run parallel with each other. 
The intervening spaces are levelled at intervals, 
and on these places magnificent bronze urns art 
placed. 

On the platform itself are other urns, and on 
each side are a bronze stork and a tortoise facing 
the south, the tortoise behind the stork. Enter- 
ing the great painted hall, one sees the throne 
standing squarely in the centre, facing the south, 
directly opposite the great doorway. The dais, or 
more properly speaking in this case, the platform 
on which the throne sits, is about four feet high, 
surrounded by a carved rail and led up to by little 
flights of steps from the front and the two sides. 
On graceful stands between the stairways are 
beautiful cloisonné vases. On the platform itself 
are other cloisonné ornaments, some of them 
column-shaped with a spiral dragon winding up 
the stem. 

The throne is richly emblazoned with gilded 
carving, which is a mass of intertwined dragons. 
As usual in all the large temples and palaces, 
the great roof with its enormous beams is upheld 
by huge round pillars. They all present a plain, 
smooth surface covered with red lacquer, save 
two, those immediately on the right and left of 
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the throne, which have carved spiral dragons and 
are richly gilded. The dragons’ heads are al- 
most where the pillars join the first heavy beams, 
and in them the eyes are painted. The great 
beams that bind the pillars and uphold the roof 
are literally covered with intricate designs of 
glittering Oriental pattern in pale green, dark 
green, a blue that is almost purple, dull red, and 
gold. Wriggling golden dragons chase each other 
over the beams, where eye-like spots of gold amid 
the gloom make a firmament of glittering stars. 
Mysterious doorways, richly ornamented, lead to 
hidden chambers in the walls toward the rising 
and the setting sun. The effect of this interior 
is rich, bizarre, rococo. And yet it is but the 
frame, the elaborate setting for those barbarous 
ceremonials, so full of pomp and gorgeous servil- 
ity. 

To the west from the great enclosure of the 
imperial audience chambers, across a_ walled 
alleyway, are the separate buildings in which 
the Emperor and the Empress Dowager lived for 
part of the year. In the rooms where Kwang 
Su is said to have spent his hours are certain 
evidences of his taste for matters foreign. There 
is the usual plethora of clocks; clocks plain and 
clocks ornamental, gilded and bestudded with 
cheap imitation diamonds, clocks with proces- 
sions of allegorical figures, clocks as light- 
houses or monumental buildings; clocks on 
wheels like toy trains, which suggest an absurd 
picture of the heir apparent trundling them about 
the floor for his Celestial Highness’ amusement, 
while court attendants play bad Chinese music 
on the several European pianos which stand in 
adjoining rooms. There are great shelves of 
Chinese yellow-covered paper volumes in one of 
the rooms. Not far off is a tiny chamber with a 
window seat, where but one person could sit 
cross-legged, and in this the great man is said 
to have studied and developed those tendencies 
to reform which have shaken the complacent 
kingdom to its core. 

The rooms are similar to those in the houses 
of many princes—the floors of square bricks, 
papered walls, handsome carved doorways of 
twining boughs. The lower windows are glass, 
while the upper parts are opaque paper. The 
bed is not a separate piece of furniture stand- 
ing alone in the room, but is built against 
the outer wall, and enclosed by an inner wall, 
which, but for the open space over the bed, 
is really the wall of the room. It is exactly like 
the beds in Scotch cottages and similar to the 
built-in beds of Holland. The Dutch beds, how- 
ever, were built very high, as high as the breast 
of a man standing, but the Chinese beds are 


barely as high as the modern brass bedsteads of 
to-day. 

Across a beautiful courtyard with evergreen 
trees, finely carved griffins, and handsome bronzes 
are the apartments of the Empress Dowager. The 
woodwork is superb. Enormous cupboards of 
almost black hardwood stand about the rooms. 
They are exquisitely proportioned, massive, rich, 
and imposing. I have seen nothing finer in Chi- 
nese art than these pieces of furniture, covered 
as they are with the most perfect carving. The 
designs are chaste and powerful. There is no 
cheap, discordant coloring or tawdry brasswork; 
nothing but the strong rich color of the dark 
wood and the perfectly balanced whole. The 
portals between rooms, which have no doors, 
are richly enclosed, with heavy wood-carving in 
the same dark tone. Out of the bulk of a heavy 
tree-trunk the cunning artist has made a bower 
of twining stems, of blossoms and drooping fruit. 
Standing on tables and sills is a strange medley 
of the finest porcelain and the poorest rubbish. 
Excellent pieces of Aling ware stood side by side 
with cheap Japanese vases which one might buy 
in a New York ten-cent store. It was a striking 
proof that outside of things Chinese, this strange 
people have little understanding and less judg- 
ment. 

In the Sacred City there are endless side 
buildings, inner compounds, storehouses, and 
secret chambers that few, perhaps none, have 
yet seen. It is a city in reality as well as in 
name, and after a year’s residence one would yet 
find corners to explore and fresh secrets to dis- 
cover. The old eunuchs who followed us jeal- 
ously from room to room, and watched our stray- 
ing fingers with angry eyes, could lead us to 
rooms where jade and treasures are stored. For 
the loss of the imperial possessions the price 
may be their heads, and who can blame a man 
for watching fingers which in looting might steal 
his very life? 


I iii. no eds ns cvenectecciouccave London Outlook 


We gaze along the famous High Street of 
Whitechapel, the land of Jewry and the coster! 
A keen wind blusters, bleaching the pavement 
to a white that glitters under the bright sun. 
It is a spring sun, which brings the spirit of 
youth to Whitechapel as to the most peaceful 
dell in England. The landmark of Jewry from 
this view is Whitechapel Church. Its brick 
spire, in plain, cold severity, closes the street 
vista, dominating the strangely diversified line 
of shops and warehouses, and the mingled life of 
the roadway, like a promontory of rock that 
thrusts out into the sea and takes the wind and 
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the foam first upon itself. From many sides 
comes the ringing of bells, some factory mon- 


itors with mere iterated din, others of triple- - 


tongued chime calling to one o’clock prayer and 
meditation—for Christians; for this is the land 
of Jewry. 

Who can doubt it that looks at this dinner-hour 
throng on the pathways? Whether the tribes of 
the Jews be ten or a hundred, every one of them 
has a representative here. It is the Jew-girls 
that chiefly catch the eye, as they go past in 
bevies of three and four. Fat, bright-eyed, laugh- 
ing, warmly and gaily clad, with gauds of brass 
and glass, they go by babbling, glance-catchers 
every one of them, feminine from hat to shoe. 
How full of life they are—brimming, physical, 
irreligious life; how human, fearless, financial ! 
Every one the possible mistress of a fruit stall, 
a negotiator of old “wardrobes,” a faithful wife, 
a prolific mother. Manifestly the race whose next 
generation is thus provided for is thriving both 
physically and morally. We came to Whitechapel 
with thoughts of rural spring and the country- 
side in our head, to see humanity like poultry 
in a caged run; and here is this eastern race, 
clustered and cooped in brick streets, careless 
of spring or meadow-grass, or the song of birds, 
flourishing exceedingly. There were more shep- 
herds than merchants in old Judea; the Bible 
breathes, as does no other book, of the beauty 
of the wide sky, the open field, the silent valley, 
and the uncrowded plain; yet here is Jewry 
huddled into sweltering streets, any one of them 
ten miles from a daisied meadow, yet prosper- 
ing, virile, prolific, hopeful, hastening slowly to 
that foretold end when the Chosen People shall 
possess the earth. They die meanwhile as in- 
dividuals amid the London brick, and get buried 
at West Ham in English earth of their own 
consecration, but as a race they seem to be hap- 
pier and more healthful than when they inhab- 
ited by the foot of the Sinai, worshiping golden 
calves in the mass while they received the tables 
of the law by delegate. 

The Christian chimes in Whitechapel ring in 
to their close. Is there nothing of England but 
the sound of bells in this Whitechapel? Where 
is the coster with his buttons? Somehow, the 
English here are not English as these Jews are 
Jews. There is no English person in White- 
chapel but wants to be out of it. Why else are 
the faces of these English factory-girls so pale? 
The Christian shopkeepers—a minority—the 
laborers, loungers, clerks and artisans have 
neither time nor inclination for midday prayer. 
And these English girls, that look so weary of 
their lives while the Jew maiden goes by bab- 
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bling with the sense of home about her, carry a 
hopeless desire. In their eyes lingers a gleam of 
Epping Forest and the young man, of last Bank 
Holiday and the one to come, of kiss-in-the-ring 
and the concertina. They live in Whitechapel, 
and are not of it. They would fain away from it 
with the daylight, and leave it to the thriving 
Jews. 

Who is he that comes along this by-street 
clothed in strange raiment, hook-nosed, bent, gray, 
hawk-eyed, with a long curl like a love-lock hang- 
ing down each cheek? He has the look of some 
shepherd from Lebanon or Galilee intent on 
medicine for his yeanlings. Or he might be a 
Rabbi, and the gleam in his eyes be rapture, the 
curl of his lips dogma and ancient-decrees. Will 
he stop and proclaim the prophecies from this 
next corner? No; he shuffles on, rapt and 
aged, leaning on his long staff, examining the 
houses as he passes. After a moment’s hesitation 
he enters—a wholesale tobacconist’s. It is Aaron 
come to cheapen Whitechapel Regalias. Yet of 
such was the Sanhedrim, and he hands on Jewry 
to the ages, keen, resolute, crucifixional. 

Next turning in this mystic country is “Mill 
Lane.” There is a pathetic humor in the nomen- 
clature. What mill, in heaven’s name, ever 
creaked under the summer winds in this dirt- 
encumbered hole? O miller of the long gone-by, 
who whistled for wind, and ground the country- 
grain into flour, and listened to the music of the 
clapper ringing over silent Thames, sleep sound 
and wake not! To-day the grain from the west- 
ern States, from Canada, India, Egypt, and the 
Argentine passes your old courtway in vans from 
the brick-walled docks, and there are no fields 
until you come to Epping and Edmonton: lie still. 
The people of Jewry, at whom you would play- 
fully throw an occasional stone, are on your 
lands: sleep on. Here is a schoolful of their 
children at afternoon play. One, with hair of 
miraculous red, is engaged in altercation over 
a Hebrew spinning-top with a schoolmate as dark 
and curly-locked as a negro. Many of these Jew 
children have the look of little men, some seem 
like miniature Moseses. But, heaven be praised, 
they laugh and shout and sing and play, as boys 
should, and there is not a ragged one among 
them. This photographer’s window, with a Polish 
name of fearful consonants over it, should show 
us Jewry as it wishes to be seen. Truly the pic- 
tures are as entertaining as a waxwork and as 
real. Here are two boys dressed as Imperial 
Yeomen. Here is Sheeny Sam in a Henley cos- 
tume. Sarah, one hundred years old, with all 
her neighbors’ rings on her fingers, and the entire 
collection of family plate on a side table. Rebecca, 
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in her wedding garments, with apparently the 
same rings—can they be photographers’ acces- 
sories?—and Jacob with his front hair plastered 
down his forehead like the most English ’Arry 
of them all. But whose is that beautiful girl- 
face, trying to shrink out of the picture, wearing 
no ring or brooch, or crimpled lock, or adornment 
at all? One of those perhaps who offered Him 
water. And so we pass out of Jewry into the 
neighborhood of the London Docks. “Nightin- 
gale Lane,” the chief approach is called; but the 
Nightingale that sang there lies with the miller 
on the other side of time. The pavement is ob- 
structed by unemployed “dockers,” British to a 
man. Hungry and thirsty, pale, shrunken, shiver- 
ing in the wind, they look the very siftings of 
humanity. They are less men than a social 
“question,” we are told. Perhaps: but the Jew 
never lets himself down to the level of a sociai 
“question”; he looks after himself. The “docker” 
duly got his famous “tanner,” and here, trembling 
on the verge of Jewry, he looks to be in want 
of several “tanners” more. Cardinal Manning, 
who negotiated for him, is dead; Keir Hardie 
and John Burns are in Parliament; the Jew is 
working out his own salvation without oratory 
or street processions, but the “docker” stands 
eternal at the gates, like a hopeless soul at the 
portals of Heaven, in Nightingale Lane, where 
are no nightingales. All for a sixpence or two— 
and here is the Mint! 





Along the Paris Quais........... Stoddard Dewey.......... Century 

Along the book-stalls of the Seine, in the midst 
of a setting such as comic opera never knew, the 
spirits of the past come forth to greet the saunter- 
er at every step. The books are in big square 
boxes, clamped firmly to the top of the stone 
parapet of the embankment. The river wall sinks 
down for a dozen feet or more to the beach, 
which is planted with poplars, and paved for 
the multitudinous uses of the waterside. Within 
the parapet is the wide curb, on which the walkers 
by ones and twos, never crowding, never hurry- 
ing, make their frequent stops to look and handle, 
to read a page turned idly, and then to ruminate, 
while gazing across the river at the architectural 
profile which distinguishes Paris, and which Lon- 
don has not, says Alphonse Daudet. Along the 
pavement, cabs and lumbering omnibuses rattle 
over the blocks of stone on their way to and 
from the bridges of the Seine. This is no silent 
or secluded part of the great city. Here the river 
runs from east to west, through all that is oldest 
or most famous in the history of Paris. The street 
along the quais is a thoroughfare from the world 
of business and fashion, which stretches back from 


the right bank of the Seine, to the noisy student 
world and sedate bourgeois quarters of the left 
side. 

It is the left bank of the Seine which, by some 
process of natural selection, has secured, and held 
for well on to a century, the monopoly of these 
old-book stalls. There must be something in the 
neighborhood, for the houses on the other side of 
the street from these convenient parapets have 
old-book and general curiosity shops on their 
ground floors. Before the embankment walls 
were built, shops and stalls alike were about the 
cathedral church of Notre Dame, between the 
buttresses and along the cloisters and parvis of 
which all manner of little industries flourished, 
mixing the human with the divine, after the fash- 
ion of past ages. ° 

It was principally there, and at the movable 
stalls set up daily on the Pont Neuf, that col- 
lectors came on the marvelous finds of which 
we read, and which mistakenly inspire us with 
vain expectations in looking through the present 
prosaic boxes. Then the Revolution had scat- 
tered to the winds the treasures of art and let- 
ters stored away by monks and nobles. Whatever 
did not serve the corner grocer for the wrap- 
ping of his wares might find its way to the stalls, 
Charles Nodier, for six sous, bought one of the 
original volumes from the Aldine Press of Venice, 
and sold it for four hundred and fifty times as 
much, which would also be little nowadays. For 
a single sou was bought the first letter of Amerigo 
Vespucci to Lorenzo de’ Medici, with its wood- 
engraving of naked savages above, and the fleet 
arriving in the New World below. The pencil- 
drawing of Moreau, “La revue du roi,” which 
was lately sold for a little less than thirty thous- 
and francs, was picked up at that time by the 
Goncourt brothers for ten francs or so. 

Generations of gleaners, trained and alert, long 
since exhausted the store of notable treasures. At 
most you can now hope to find some good edition 
from foreign literatures which has dropped un- 
appreciated into this French morgue of books. 
The “bouquin” is any book sold after it has been 
read—or even without reading, as the uncut vol- 
umes, bearing the author’s presentation inscrip- 
tion, too often testify. The word must come from 
our own “book,” and may show the early existence 
of the passion among Englishmen, who chiefly 
garnered the treasures of these stalls in the past. 
The seller is the “bouquiniste.” 

Few members of the French Academy issue 
forth from their sessions under the great dome 
of the Institut de France without a friendly look 
at the stalls, where so many books of Immortals 
like themselves—sometimes their own productions 
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—lie waiting a last recognition from a world 
which has moved beyond them. 

Xavier Marmier was the most devout of these 
bouquineurs, munching bread and fruit from his 
luncheon over the books, slyly putting his own 
works, so evil tongues asserted, into positions of 
advantage, making purchases according to a hap- 
hazard fancy that left no complete collection be- 
hind him, and talking through the long afternoon 
with the bouquinistes. When his last will and 
testament was opened, it was found that he had 
provided for a dinner to be offered to the book- 
sellers of the Seine. 

The most faithful of all the present members of 
the French Academy to this promenade of erudite 
loafing is M. Hanotaux, who for many a long 
year has passed daily on his way to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Before he was minister or 
the trusted political friend of Gambetta he was 
a student of the Ecole des Chartes, which lives 
from ancient books and document; and he was 
already gathering the material of the painfully 
complete life of Richelieu which he is still en- 
gaged in writing, in spite of more modern politics. 
It must have been then that he acquired the tastes 
of the true-and initiated lover of the Paris quais. 
From the Quai Malaquais, which faces the Institut 
de France, down to the last book-stalls, which 
only within a few years have appeared opposite 
the government buildings on the Quai d’Orsay, 
he dips into the boxes, drawing out now the tomes 
of the seventeenth century, in which he is most 
at home, and now turning over the collections of 
engravings, for which also he has a weakness. 

Frangois Coppée, another Immortal, walked 
often here, until his health failed him, gazing 
intermittently at the long line of the Louvre 
palace and galleries and what is left of the Tuil- 
eries across the river, at the slowly moving 
barges, and the passenger “hirondelles” darting 
swiftly in the stream, at the long, low bath- 
houses by the bank, at the fishers dangling their 
feet sleepily from the docks, and the dog-clippers 
and washers of horses, who go to make up the 
life of the riverside. 

The sequences of human beings along the 
quais escapes all law. Perhaps they may be 
divided into three classes, which graduate im- 
perceptibly into one another. There are those 
who look and linger because they happen to pass 
and the place invites. There are those who come 
by design, to vary the cloying round of Paris 
sight-seeing, to hunt for a book or picture which 
they fondly pretend to themselves they may find, 
or even to indulge themselves for once in the 
passion of the true bouquineur. In the open air, 
through scenes beautiful and full of human in- 
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terest, they lounge idly, while the mind is gently 
stimulated with thoughts arising like some pun- 
gent brain-snuff from all this varied literature. 
Finally, there are the few who pass here daily— 
“bibliophiles érudits” and “bibliomanes ignorants” 
—to whom the atmosphere of the quais has be- 
come a passionately loved narcotic of the soul. 

A pastry-cook’s boy, with snow-white cap and 
coat and apron, with hands in pocket, and stand- 
ing straight to balance the long, flat basket of 
dainties on his head, looks thoughtfully down 
into one of the cases. It is not at all necessary, 
to win his attention, that the contents should show 
uppermost the illustrated first page of the “great 
romances of France.” He looks for the sake of 
enjoying the consciousness that he loiters while 
time is still a-flying. Some of the passers-by 
look only at the engravings, or sample posters, 
or postage-stamps, displayed on the upturned lids 
of the boxes. A man in the tall hat with straight 
brim affected by French architects turns over the 
loose leaves stacked at the parapet’s end—deco- 
rative plates, plans, engravings of many a for- 
gotten school, or once costly reproductions from 
some book of designs. They are five sous apiece 
for the common, and ten for those thought to be 
rarer. Priests, with their low-three-cornered hats 
and square, white-lined neck-pieces, pass fre- 
quently. The decorum of their profession leaves 
them only a scant portion of the usual Parisian 
amusement, and their education—perhaps, too, 
their general lack of means—renders this cheap 
marketing of books a pleasant diversion. The 
teaching profession is open to their cloth, and 
I have seen one taking off in triumph a book 
of descriptive geometry illustrated with many 
designs. There are men in civil dress, with in- 
tellectual faces and worn garments, who may also 
be the ill-paid “répétiteurs” of students preparing 
their university examinations. Well-to-do bour- 
geois stare long and to little purpose. Half- 
starved Bohemians of literature, irregularly 
dressed, here forget the morrow. A coachman 
improves his mind while waiting for a fare. 

When trees are in leaf, when boughs are bare, 
the boxes will be opened, if the rain is not actually 
pouring. In the morning the keeper brings his 
barrow of new old-books, or carts away the im- 
possible remnant, and strengthens himself by his 
luncheon for the waiting of the afternoon. In 
winter also the crowd passes. It is only when 
the wet weather has set in for hours to come that 
the bouquiniste locks his boxes and disappears 
down the side streets. Even then the lover of 
the quai still walks abroad, though gray mist and 
drizzle, with his shadow cast on the wet, shining 
pavement as the changing sky lightens. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Denver Post 





The Old Rall Femee...ccccorccccccccccccccccccccvcscccccccescccccccccsccsescccccoesoeees 


In the merry days of boyhood when we never knew a care. 
Greater than the mumps or measles or a mother’s cut of hair, 
When a sore toe was a treasure and a stonebruise on the heel 
Filled the other boys with envy which they tried not to conceal, 
There were many treasured objects on the farm we held most dear, 
Orchard, fields, the creek we swam in, and the old spring cold and clear; 
Over there the woods of hickory and of oak so deep and dense, 
Looming up behind the outlines of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


On its rails the quail would whistle in the early summer morn 
Calling to their hiding fellows in the field of waving corn, 
And the meadow larks and robins on the stakes would sit and sing 
Till the forest shades behind them with their melody would ring. 
There the catbird and the jaybird sat and called each other names, 
And the squirrels and the chipmunks played the chase-and-catch-me games, 
And the garter snake was often in unpleasant evidence 
In the grasses in the corners of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


As we grew to early manhood when we thought the country girls 
In the diadem of beauty were the very fairest pearls, 
Oft from spellin’ school or meetin’ or the jolly shuckin’ bee, 
Down the old lane we would wander with a merry little “she.” 
On the plea of being tired (just the country lover lie), 
On a grassy seat we’d linger in the moonlight, she and I, 
And we’d paint a future picture touched with colors most intense 
As we sat there in the corner of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


There one night in happy dreaming we were sitting hand in hand 
Up so near the gates of heaven we could almost hear the band, 
When she heard a declaration whispered in her lis’ning ear— 
One she often since has told me she was mighty glad to hear, 
On my head there’s now a desert fringed with foliage of gray, 
And there’s many a thread of silver in her dear old head to-day, 
Yet the flame of love is burning in our bosoms as intense 

As it burned in the corner of that old rail fence. 


The Organ Grinder..... Frances A. Schneider...... New York Herald Grinds me, out of misty sunshine 
Where the lilac bushes bend Faces young and faces old— 
’Neath their load of purple blooms; Faces of the loved and vanished! 


Where the robin sings his. ditty, 


Grinds my gray locks back to gold! 


And the drowsy bumble booms; 
é Little, wizened orga i ; 

On the old steps in the garden Mighty neds ga 
Be ay oy once again, | _ ~— your box of magic music 

istening to an organ grin : ou hav. ’ 

As he grinds with might and main. ave called the long ago! 
Grinds and grinds, old memories rousing— The Beam and the Mote....... Josh Wink,...... Baltimore American 

Memories that have sleeping lain She said the news was awful 
In the dim, unused recesses _ _ From the Philippines. 

Of my busy, eager brain. He said ’twas sad to think of 

ao Such wild sights and scenes. 
Grinds me back to happy springtimes— She said it passed believing 

Laughter haunted, careless days; That a woman might 
Grinds me back to childish pleasures, Be licensed as director 


Childish 


works and childish plays. Of a chicken fight! 
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He said ’twas very brutal, 
And enough to vex 

The souls of those who cherished 
Hopes for her fair sex. 

She said she felt like weeping 
At the thirst for blood. 

He said they ought to nip it 
While ’twas in the bud. 


She wore a stuffed canary 
On her new spring hat. 
He went to shooi at pigeons, 
And that closed the chat. 
It simply goes to show us 

That we rarely see 
That dainty little jewel 
Of consistency. 


The Czar to His Valet....Arthur H. Folwell....Brookiyn Daily Eagle 


What ho, there, Ivan Witchiswitch, 
The moon has left the sky, 

The morning sun is rising fast, 
And so, i’ faith, must I. 

Get out my safest suit of clothes, 
No garb of flimsy cloth, 

But rather one with steel begirt, 
For I must sally forth. 

This morn I walk across the yard, 
Across the yard and back, 

And I on such a fearsome jaunt, 
No proper garb should lack. 

Get out my shoes of copper brown, 
Get out my socks of mail, 

Get out the double armored coat 
That sports the iron tail; 

I want a shirt of tempered steel, 
A pair of pants to match, 

A hat so firm and hard and stanch, 
That bullets cannot scratch. 

I’ll button every seam with nails 
And rivets use for studs, 

And then I’ll seek the molten bath 
To Harveize my duds. 

Prepare the bath, O Witchiswitch, 
And do it quick I warn, 

For who can tell, some Nihilist 
Might shoot me while you’re gone. 


ROR ddccvatectinss<ienssognces Pittsburg Chrenicle-Telegraph 


There'll be kicks about the heat 
Later on; 

There'll be growls from all we meet 
Later on; 

Every fellow will declare 

That it’s mighty hard to bear, 

And will wish for chilly air. 
Later on. 


They will oft express regret, 
Later on; 

When their brows and cheeks are wet, 
Later on; 

That rude jibes they used to fling 

At the backwardness of spring, 

And they’ll yearn for winds that sting, 
Later on. 


High the mercury will rise 
Later on; 

And Old Sol blaze in the skies, 
Later on; 
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All electric fans will whiz, 

All the soda founts will fizz, 

But the heat will fairly sizz 
Later on. 


They'll be sorry that they growled, 
Later on, 

And at fuel dealers scowled, 
Later on, 

For the man who sells them ice 

Will exact a heavy price 

For a measly little slice, 
Later on. 


Bear in mind that ’twill be hot 
Later on, 

Comfort vainly will be sought 
Later on; 

So when springtime days are cold 

Don’t about the weather scold, 

For there'll be heat uncontrolled 
Later on. 


A Ballad of the Tides......... A. Boyd Scott........ Chicago Tribune 


This is the tale of the tides that swell 
In rhythmic flow, that ebb and go; 
This is the tale of the Moon and her spell! 


In olden times, ere Science grew. 
The Moon for one, and the constant Sun 
Were lazy lovers, fond and true! 


And all the day thro’ field of blue 
They wandered soft, and rested oft 
In lily-white pavilions, too. 


And night brought roses for their rest, 
All love’s delight. till morning light, 
Within the vineyard of the west. 


But one dark day the Goddess sighed 
(‘Tis woman’s way ever, I say) 
And longed for hearts and love untried! 


So cold were all the stars. ah me, 
She drooped her eyes!—O, dear surprise, 
She found her image in the Sea! 


She blew him kisses cased in gold. 
And he replied with winds that sighed 
Of love anew and love of old. 


Secret and sweet their love went well! 
—But in what wise it came to the eyes 
Of her lord the Sun, what need to tell! 


He rose in wrath most red to see: 
With a sword of lightning, hilted with night, 
He pierced the breast of the moaning Sea; 


He seized the Moon in her affright, 
And banished her a wanderer 
And outcast ever in the night! 


And thus it is that the lord, the Sun, 
Goes alone thro’ the day, down his golden way, 
And rests alone when his race is run. 


And the Moon goes lone thro’ the night above 
In her agony!—And the lonely Sea 
Is ever trying to reach his love. 


This is the tale of the tides that swell 
In rhythmic flow, that ebb and go; 
This is the tale of the Moon and her spell! 
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Sociological Questions of the Times 


Te 


The Education of the Millionaire....... Truxton Beale,...... Forum 


The most serious charges that can be made 
against the wealthy from the point of their civic 
duties are (1) their enormous unproductive ex- 
penditure, and (2) their ignorance of some of the 
most important laws of that wealth of which 
they possess so much. They are, however, to be 
criticised for the lack of a certain kind of educa- 
tion which public duty demands of them, and 
not for moral perversity or arrogance. 

One fallacy in relation to their wealth seems 
to obtain among the millionaires as well as among 
the millions, one that was exposed by Adam 
Smith in the very year in which we started upon 
our national life, namely: that spendthrift ex- 
penditure is a good thing for society. Despite 
the fact that every great economist since his day 
has demonstrated the contrary, it is a fallacy that 
has not yet been rooted out of the minds of a large 
majority of even the educated. Indeed, it might 
be called the “pons asinorum” of economics. 
There are so few, even of college-bred men, who 
have ever given themselves the trouble to under- 
stand the subject in the abstract, and of those 
few some are constantly stating propositions that 
are altogether inconsistent. 

If Adam Smith, when he first exposed the 
fallacy of this belief, a century and a quarter ago, 
implied a responsibility on the part of the cap- 
italist to expend his money in ways that would 
be most beneficial to society, or at least in ways 
not harmful to it, that responsibility must be 
much heavier to-day, with capital so enormously 
increased and concentrated. It is surprising, 
too, that the question of expenditure of the rich 
should have suddenly become a more serious ques- 
tion with us than it is with any of the countries 
of the Old World. 

When Adam Smith wrote his great book we 
were a hard-working community engaged in the 
simple occupations of clearing forests and kill- 
ing Indians; while to-day palaces have arisen 
on our shores probably as magnificent as that of 
Diocletian at Spalato, and a scale of unproductive 
expenditure has been initiated, with racing 
stables, ocean-going yachts, etc., that could not 
possibly have been equaled by the expenditure 
even of Mezcenas. It is this that justifies a re- 


assertion of some of the axioms of economics in 
regard to it. 

When ‘the millions as well as the millionaires 
thoroughly understand that absurd and vulgar 
expenditure impoverishes society and checks the 


production, and when they learn that there is 
no economical justification for the present vast, 
unproductive expenditure, then public opinion 
will compel the “multis” to expend their fortunes 
in ways that will be more in accordance with 
simplicity and good taste. The vulgarity of 
wasting wealth will be all the clearer when its 
effect upon the public wealth is understood; and 
no sound public opinion on the subject can be 
formed until the public understands the purely 
economic side of the question. 

The “multi” has a right to give himself and 
his children any kind of an education he sees fit. 
He may become—or he may cause his offspring 
to become—a linguist, a musician, a locomotive 
engineer, or an architect; but he owes it to so- 
ciety to make the comprehension of the following 
propositions a part of his education, or, to em- 
ploy a university phrase, society should put the 
following precepts in the list of his required 
studies: 

That spendthrift expenditure is impoverishing, 
not enriching, society; that a demand for com- 
modities is not a demand for labor, but only 
determines its direction; that a loss of wealth 
to the public results by the diversion of capital 
from productive to unproductive channels; that 
in living as the rich do they are making luxuries 
cheaper but necessities dearer; that when they, 
by deciding upon a channel for their capital, set 
labor in motion to produce something, it makes 
a great difference to society whether the thing 
produced has in itself reproductive qualities— 
the difference between an unoccupied palace and 
a factory; that there never has been any such a 
thing as over-production, but that there has been 
only disproportionate production; that the only 
justification for the diversion of capital from a 
productive to an unproductive use, thereby draw- 
ing labor out of productive and into unproductive 
channels, is for legitimate public purposes, in- 
cluding the elevation of the public taste; that 
wealth that goes to any individual unearned must 
be the intercepted earnings of others, and that 
the only moral title the recipient of it can have 
is based upon his making good use of it and of 
the leisure that he acquires by it; that the phrase 
“parasite of industry” is descriptive of all those 
who live in absolute idleness or are devoted sim- 
ply to sport; that when Carlyle exclaimed, “The 
only monster on earth is an idler,” he meant to 
include all kinds of trifling activity as well as 
idleness, 
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Suburban LIFC...cccccccccccrccccccscees sescecccescccccccs Scribner's 

The increase of strictly suburban life is a 
commonplace of statistical investigation. In his 
study of the census of 1890 Carroll D. Wright 
analyzes the figures to show that the overcrowd- 
ing of the so-called tenement-house districts has 
probably reached a maximum, largely because of 
the new set toward the suburbs. Colonel Wright 
quotes the conclusion of Sydney L. Low, an au- 
thority on the English census, who, after noting 
similar facts there, makes this prediction: “If 
the process goes on unchecked, the Englishman 
of the future will be of the city, but not in it. 
He will be a suburb dweller. The majority of 
the people of these islands will live in the 
suburbs.” The impossibility of delimiting or de- 
fining the suburb, as its extent becomes more and 
more indefinite, is due no less to the influence of 
trolley competition than to its direct facilities. 
To this competition must be largely attributed 
the fact, discovered by Professor Commons in 
his recent investigation of railway rates in 
Massachusetts, that, while fares for long dis- 
tances have fallen but little below what they were 
fifty years ago, commutation fares for short dis- 
tances have fallen nearly fifty per cent. in ten years 
—that is, during the period of trolley extension. 
It is by no means a case merely of cheaper subur- 
ban living. For the opportunity of a country 
home for those whose work calls them daily to 
the city keeps pace with a new devotion to all 
that now attracts to the country, the love of 
sport and any interest or diversion that calls one 
out into the open. Suburban living has thus 
come to mean something far different from what 
it used to be thought when a suburb was merely 
nearness to a great city. And with every in- 
creased remove the suburban city worker is 
brought closer to the genuine country, while the 
attraction of the city life to the country worker 
is distinctly lessened. So far, then, as the census 
shows a relatively arrested rate of increase in 
city population it justifies a new identification of 
suburb with country, and is a sign of a healthy 
reaction which may some day reach even the now 
abandoned farm. 





A Living Wage by Law.......... fF eres Independent 


Two landmarks in labor legislation in Austral- 
asia are the Minimum Wage Law of Victoria, and 
the Compulsory Arbitration Court of New Zea- 
land. The Minimum Wage Law of Victoria, so 
far as it goes, has a purpose similar to that of 
the Compulsory Arbitration Law of New Zealand 
—to protect the livelihood of the people. But it 
does not go very far, nor, so far as it does, does 
it go very well. This legislation was the response 
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of Parliament to shocking revelations of the mis- 
ery being spread through Melbourne and other 
towns in Victoria by the sweating system. Its 
purpose is to take away the power of the sweater 
to depress wages below the living point. It might 
be called a “Living Wage Law, Limited.” It is 
designated in the report of the chief inspector of 
factories as an attempt to deal with the sweating 
evil and designed to put an end to the “uncon- 
trolled competition” by which “inconceivable 
misery” is brought to those who are “earning only 
a precarious daily wage.” The initiative is not 
given to the people as it is in the New Zealand 
Arbitration Law, but to the Governor and Coun- 
cil. In a similar way the machinery of the inope- 
rative South Australian law is set in motion by 
the State, not by the parties to an industrial 
dispute. The Governor of Victoria, when con- 
vinced that the depression of wages and conditions 
of labor in any trade have become a matter of 
public concern, has the power to order the election 
of a “special board” to fix a figure below which 
wages shall not be pushed. These boards contain 
an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employees; each side elects its own repre- 
sentative, and these representatives then choose 
a chairman. The boards are called “special 
boards,” because each takes cognizance only of the 
special trade for which it was appointed. 

Up to the present time five of these boards 
have been constituted, one each in the baking, 
men’s and boys’ clothing, boots and shoes, shirts, 
cuffs and collars, and furniture trade, and they are 
given by law authority to investigate the condi- 
tions of the trade for which they are appointed, 
and to determine the lowest prices or rates which 
shall be paid to any person engaged therein. 
These rates or wages become legally enforcible 
on a date fixed by the board. These boards are, 
in fact, compulsory arbitration boards for the 
trades concerned. They differ radically, however, 
from the compulsory arbitration tribunals of New 
Zealand, for these have the power to fix all wages 
as well as the minimum, and act upon the initia-~ 
tive of the people, and have much greater author- 
ity than the Victorian boards. 

Under the Victorian law, up to the time of the 
last report of the chief inspector of factories, 
June Ist, 1899, for the year 1898, the five special 
boards had made awards affecting 10,635 em- 
ployees, and had increased their wages by an 
amount estimated at $500,000 if they worked full 
time. In the baking trade the minimum was fixed 
at one shilling (25 cents) an hour for men, and 
five shillings ($1.25) a week for apprentices. 
This was an increase on the average of fifteen 
shillings ($3.75) a week for the men. There was 
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no increase in the price of bread to the consumer. 
In the clothing trade the minimum was made 
7s. 6d. ($1.87) a day of eight hours for the men, 
and 83 cents for the women. The average wages 
of 4,484 employees were increased 2s. 6d. (68 
cents) a week, with no increase in the price of 
clothing—a result which the chief inspector con- 
siders “little short of astounding.” 

But the fact that the minimum rates fof piece 
work outside the factories were fixed too high 
led the manufacturers to insist that outside work- 
ers should become factory workers. Many women 
who had been working at home had to go into 
the factories. They have found, the inspector 
says, that the factories, with their light, sanita- 
tion, warmth and regulated hours, were better 
places than their own homes. Those who could 
not go into the factories have had to do without 
work. The old and slow workers had to suffer 
like the women. The minimum proved to be more 
than the manufacturers were willing to pay these 
incompetents, with the result that many of them 
were converted into tramps. Under the New Zea- 
land Compulsory Arbitration Law the Arbitration 
Court has the power to fix the rates at which the 
“incompetent” men can be employed, and the Vic- 
torian boards have been compelled to follow this 
precedent and allow such persons to work for less 
than the official minimum. The export trade in 
clothing fell off during the year of minimum 
wages. The manufacturers gained by the elimina- 
tion the law achieved of the unscrupulous sweat- 
ing competitor, but apparently are not able to 
hold the foreign markets in competition with 
manufacturers who have no “minimum wage” to 


pay. 





Country Homes for Workingmen,......-sscceseseeees Baltimore News 


An experiment is under way in England which, 
while not altogether novel, offers some sugges- 
tions that may prove of value to sociologists in 
America. Mr. Cadbury has established a work- 
ingman’s village in Worcestershire, not far from 
Birmingham. The site was an estate of 330 acres, 
upon which Mr. Cadbury has built 370 cottages. 
These, however, do not occupy the whole tract, and 
it seems to be the promoter’s intention ultimately 
to cover one-fourth of the ground with buildings. 
The rest will serve as streets and lawns or 
garden patches. Mr. Cadbury is impressed with 
the belief that a thing greatly to be desired is 
more fresh air for artisans whose occupations 
keep them within doors. This cannot be secured 
in the towns, as during their leisure hours they 
have the choice only of their homes, places of 
amusement usually within doors, the public 


libraries, the public houses and clubrooms. If 
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workingmen were housed in cottages with more 
or less extensive yards, where they might culti- 
vate flowers or grow vegetables, Mr. Cadbury 
thinks that their leisure would be spent in their 
gardens, and hence out of doors. 

Conditions seem to be such at present that 
experiments like this might be expected to suc- 
ceed. There is no doubt at all that laborers and 
their families are better off in suburban villages, - 
where they have plenty of light and plenty of 
fresh air, than they are in city tenements. But 
there are considerations which so modify this 
general statement as to invalidate it in some 
instances. In the first place, the village must be 
built in accordance with the best sanitary ideas 
of the present. Then it must have schools, 
churches, and library privileges approximating 
those of the large cities. Opportunities for per- 
manent employment must be given its inhabitants, 
either in plants located within the village or in 
an adjacent city which can be reached promptly 
and cheaply. If the inhabitants are employed 
outside of the village, rents in the village must 
be so low that, after the transportation charges 
are added, the sum will not be greater than would 
be paid for rent within the city. Retail grocery 
stores in the village, too, must sell as cheaply 
and offer as great variety of choice as the 
grocery stores in the city. 

None of these conditions is impossible, but 
as a matter of fact they are seldom or never ful- 
filled in the model workingman’s village. The 
great weakness thus far of all such experiments 
in America has been a direct result of the plan 
upon which they were founded. Without excep- 
tion these villages have grown about industrial 
plants. In nearly every instance the property 
in the village belongs to the corporation which 
furnishes employment to the workingmen. Thus 
the resident of the model village has the same 
employer, landlord, storekeeper, lighting corpo- 
ration, etc. He has no voice at all in the affairs 
of the village in which he lives, and if he offends 
his employer there is no alternative but to seek 
a home elsewhere. The average American will 
not submit to such cofditions, and hence these 
experiments have been failures. Efforts have 
been made to soften such conditions, and in some 
cases the power of the ruling corporation appears 
only indirectly. There is no reason, with the 
expected development of rapid transit, why work- 
ers should not enjoy the fresh air and flowers of 
the suburbs rather than the cobblestones and 
tenements of the towns. A necessary condition 
must be as full control of the village by its in- 
habitants as prevails in the case of the great city 
from which they are to be drawn, 
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The Larger Politics: Affairs of the Nations 


An English View of Democracy.......ccceceseseeee Quarterly Review 


Absolute monarchy, feudalism, estates, these 
things are gone beyond recall. On the other 
hand, the democratic ideal, which ostensibly sur- 
vives as the victor, survives shorn of its original 
sanctity and splendor. It has descended from 
heaven and become incarnate in man; in every 
sense it has “put on corruption.” It has indeed 
succeeded in establishing itself in the world of 
fact, but just for that reason it has forfeited the 
claim to simple and absolute Rightness which it 
could plausibly advance while it remained a mere 
ideal. There is no western State which has not 
now some form of popular government; there is 
none in which popular government has achieved 
what was expected by its original champions, 
none in which it has not developed vices and 
defects the most opposite to any which it was 
anticipated could flow from its constitution. 

The effect of this actual experience of popu- 
lar government may be traced in the develop- 
ment of political thought. At the beginning of 
the century, in the times of Bentham and of 
James Mill, there was as yet no indication of 
how Democracy would work under normal con- 
ditions in a large modern State. The govern- 
ment of the United States was still under the 
control of the picked men who had made the 
Revolution; the population was small, the influx 
of aliens had not begun; the characteristic feat- 
ures of the present day—election of officials, short 
periods of service, the system of “spoils,” and 
the whole party machinery which has been built 
up upon this basis—either were not yet estab- 
lished, or had not developed their consequences. 
It was still possible to point, as Bentham habitual- 
ly did, to the United States as an example of 
the admirable results to be expected from demo- 
cratic institutions. It was the very time for a 
confident elaboration of the democratic theory. 
The virtues attributed to the ideal proposed no 
one was in a position to deny; the vices of the 
actuality it attacked were palpable and gross, 
and Bentham and his followers were able without 
hesitation to credit the polity they were con- 
structing in the air with a complete and happy 
solution of all the preblems of government and 
administration. An enlightened and intelligent 
people, freely and of their own impulse, select- 
ing for all the important offices of State the most 
competent, devoted and disinterested of the fel- 
low-citizens—such is the picture presented by the 
earlier philosophy of Democracy. 


But gradually the note changes. With the 
year 1830 popular government announces itself 
no longer as a mere idea but as a militant fact; 
and as, after many vicissitudes, it gains at last 
a stable footing, it begins to reveal its real char- 
acteristics and tendencies. 

It is in the United States that democratic 
institutions may be seen at work at once on the 
largest scale and with the least admixture of 
alien elements. There is no hereditary mon- 
archy, no nobility, no bureaucracy strong in its 
independence, its capacity, and its intelligence, no 
leisure class undertaking gratuitously the func- 
tions of government, and expected and desired 
to undertake them by the rest of the commun- 
ity. There is a population of more than seventy 
millions, an electorate of some twenty millions, 
and a system of election applied not only to 
legislative assemblies, but to almost all adminis- 
trative and judicial posts. Under these condi- 
tions, who governs? No instructed American 
would hesitate to reply: the professional poli- 
tician, the Boss, and the Power Behind by which 
the Boss is controlled. By methods which have 
been fully analyzed and explained by competent 
and experienced politicians, the whole machinery 
of government has fallen into the hands of party 
cliques, who dictate nominations, control elec- 
tions, and determine in ordinary times the policy 
of the country. Such, notoriously, is the situa- 
tion, and as notoriously, it is not satisfactory. 
But wherein exactly does the unsatisfactoriness 
reside? Not, surely, in the simple fact that power 
is in the hands of the Boss. Bosses there must 
be—what else, for the matter of that, is Carlyle’s 
“hero”? The whole question is as to the character 
of the Boss; and here it is that the experience 
of the United States reveals what is perhaps 
a fundamental defect of democratic institutions. 
Democracy, by a process of “natural selec- 
tion,” brings certain men to the top; and these, 
like all selected men, have in a high degree a 
certain kind of capacity. In this case the capac- 
ity is that for organization; but this does not 
necessarily involve—under certain conditions it 
may even exclude—any of the qualifications most 
essential for a statesman: public spirit, honesty, 
intelligence, imagination, the capacity for ideas 
and ideals. The Boss, as America has produced 
him, is no doubt a man of great ability; but also, 
more often than not, a man uneducated, unscrup- 
ulous, and unintelligent. Between the lower 
ranks of his adherents (picturesquely termed 
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“heelers”) and himself the connection is main- 
tained by a hierarchy of party officials, and the 
whole machine is held together by a complex 
system of corruption, the material of which is 
the spoils of office. Of the actual results of this 
system over so large an area, with so many varia- 
tions of local conditions, it is difficult to say 
anything to which exception might not be taken. 
But one fact stands broadly out—the ill-repute 
into which politicians generally have fallen. De- 
cent citizens will not enter the arena; they are 
blamed for it, but, as we think, rather unfairly; 
for the fact is that Democracy has elaborated 
a method of selection which gives little chance 
to intelligence, public spirit, and honorable ambi- 
tion. Under these conditions, it may fairly be 
said, there are indications that the elective system 
is breaking down. Representative assemblies are 
so profoundly discredited that recourse is had 
to every possible device to limit their powers and 
cut short their sessions, while there is an in- 
creasing tendency, at any rate in the great cities, 
to reduce the number of elective posts and hand 
over to a single man the appointment of important 
Commissions and Boards. 

Whatever may be the end of this process, one 
thing at least is clear, that Democracy in the 
United States has, with some notable exceptions, 
brought to the top the wrong kind of man. 
Whether this is a necessary effect of the demo- 
cratic form of polity, or whether it is to be 
attributed to peculiar and transitory conditions, 
capable of modification by wise effort, is obvious- 
ly a question of the first importance. On the 
one hand, it may be said that the United States 
is a new country, that its best brains and ability 
hitherto have been naturally devoted to develop- 
ing its resources, and that political issues, since 
the Civil War, have not been sufficiently im- 
portant or dramatic to appeal to the imagination 
and enthusiasm of the best citizens; while at the 
same time it may be pointed out that there are 
specific defects in the actual organization of gov- 
ernment—such, for example, as the “spoils” sys- 
tem, with all that it involves—to which may 
fairly be attributed, in part at least, the break- 
down of the machine, and which are not only 
capable of reform, but are actually being re- 
formed. All this is true; but, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to see how, in the absence of good 
public traditions such as Democracy hitherto 
has shown no capacity for developing, power is 
ever to fall, unless. by an exception, into other 
hands than those of professional organizers, or 
what guarantee there can be that those who con- 
trol the organization should be men of public 
spirit or wide intelligence. The principles which 
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do offer such guarantee—for example, education, 
training and sound tradition—are aristocratic or 
bureaucratic in their character, and though there 
is no reason “a priori” why they should not be 
incorporated into a democratic polity, they seem 
in fact to be antipathetic to its spirit. .American 
experience appears to show that democratic in- 
stitutions, while they afford no safeguard against 
the domination of a few, afford also no guarantee 
that those few will be either virtuous or com- 
petent. . .. 

However that may be, one thing is clear, if we 
look frankly at the contemporary world—that 
democratic institutions, whatever may be the 
future that lies before them, have not achieved 
the results expected of them by their earliest 
champions. Democracy, it was supposed, would 
offer a final, and, as it were, an automatic solution 
of the problem which all political machinery is 
designed to meet—the selection of the best ability 
under control of the soundest public opinion. But 
no conceivable institutions could achieve this 
result simply by their own merits; the most 
they can do is to give opportunity and remove 
hindrances; it was natural to suppose, espe- 
cially in an age when clear and definite abuses 
resulted from the monopoly of government by 
privileged persons, that this effect would in fact 
be achieved by the elective system. That it has 
not been generally achieved is now sufficiently 
palpable, and political thought, following, as it 
should do, the course of experience, has turned 
from propaganda to criticism. This criticism 
sometimes takes the form of a general condemna- 
tion of the democratic basis. So conceived, it 
has little effect, partly because it is in too 
violent an antagonism to current prejudices, partly 
because it has no other basis to suggest except 
such as have been equally discredited by experi- 
ence, and which, in any case, are incapable of 
artificial construction under existing political and 
social conditions. More sober and more fruitful 
is the criticism, now very common in the United 
State, which, while accepting as inevitable and 
indeed as desirable and right, the general frame- 
work of democratic institutions, endeavors to 
analyze in detail the particular defects to which 
the results generally deprecated may be referred. 





The Spread of Russia........ Poultney Bigelow........+ Independent 

Russia resembles the United States in the 
extent to which she has spread her people and 
her institutions from sea to sea across a conti- 
nent. But there the resemblance stops. Every 
foot of North American soil has been conquered 
by free men who have marked every stage of 
their progress by free schools and representative 
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government. From the Gulf of Mexico to Hud- 
son’s Bay and from Newfoundland to the Golden 
Gate the march ef Anglo-Saxon colonization has 
been in this century one of human liberty and 
of English language and institution. Liberty, 
tempered by the common law, has produced over 
this vast area a practical homogeneity of social 
and political life unprecedented in the history of 
the world. Looked at from a distance—say the 
standpoint of the Russians—there is less dis- 
similarity between Manitoba and Minnesota, New 
York and Ontario, than between almost any two 
of Russia’s great provinces, which from an Eng- 
lish or American point of view seem monoto- 
nously like one another. 

The colonizing movement of Russia commenced 
three centuries ago and even earlier. Successive 
Muscovite emperors suppressed the independence 
of neighboring States and then proceeded to 
spread religious and political orthodoxy by such 
brutal methods that the few who were able took 
refuge in the wilderness, banding themselves into 
communities for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. 

In this way arose the Cossack communities 
which for generations maintained their liberties 
as against the home government, and proved a 
strong attraction to those who were compelled 
to fly from the injustice of their home govern- 
ment. 

Peter the Great did not die till 1729, which 
shows us that up to that time the Government 
of Russia had but little to distinguish it from 
that of semi-savage tribes, whose liberties are 
at the mercy of a monster—half monkey, half 
maniac—exercising authority through the super- 
stitious reverence inspired by a debauched priest- 
hood. 

Step by step the Russian Empire has enlarged 
its area, and each successive step has been 
marked by the crushing out of national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty. Three European 
communities has Russia incorporated, and she 
has sought to drag each down to her own level 
—I refer to the Poles, the Finns and the Ger- 
mans of the Baltic Provinces. History furnishes 
few parallel examples of an inferior civilization 
so situated geographically as to crush out in de- 
tail the superior civilization of so many neigh- 
boring communities. It was the good fortune 
of Russia to have as an ally in the crushing of 
Poland the cordial assistance of the Prussian 
monarchy through successive reigns, so that 
the refugee Poles, when defeated in their own 
country, found the frontiers of Prussia as inhos- 
pitable as those of Russia. Finland became a 
Russian province through a deal with Napoleon 
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the Great, and the German provinces on the 
Baltic are being de-Germanized by Russian 
priests and policemen because the German Em- 
pire is so busy maintaining its rights on the 
other side of the earth that it cannot hear the 
prayers of its children tugging at the very skirts 
of the Imperial robes. 

For the colonization which Russia undertakes 
she has facilities of an exceptional kind. The 
mere fact that out of a hundred million Russians 
there are some ninety-nine millions who can 
neither read nor write is of incalculable value to 
an administration like that which the Holy Czar 
represents. The Russian peasant, as he crouches 
in the furrow munching his noonday crust, re- 
sembles some animal just emerged from a bur- 
row—essentially akin to the soil he inhabits. Of 
him preéminently are the words of Edwin Mark- 
ham applicable: 


The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 


Russian history amply answers the poet’s fierce 
query: 

Whose was the hand that slanted back his brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 

With ninety-nine million of two-legged crea- 
tures on the social and intellectual level of domes- 
tic cattle, colonization on the Russian plan cannot 
fail to succeed. The priest gives the order in the 
name of the Czar, and whole families transport 
themselves to Siberia with as little concern for 
the future as a carload of oxen on their way to 
Kansas City. 

These colonists squat in the furrows of Siberia 
with the same rabbit-like fitness of color that they 
show in the fields about Moscow, or in the sandy 
wastes between Petersburg and Vilna. The parish 
priest goes with them, and the same communistic 
village community reproduces itself on the banks 
of the Amoor as on those of the Volga. 

Russia is anything but an over-populated coun- 
try,* and Siberia is not a California nor a 
Johannesburg. The Czar has moved his people 
eastward for political and strategetic reasons, 
because he required an army of occupation, and 
the cheapest army was the one which handled 
the hoe as well as the rifle. 

The aristocracy of this army consisted from 
the very beginning of fugitives from justice, and 
criminals deported for political or other crimes. 
The total number it is no more possible to estab- 
lish than the number of Americans who crossed 


*Russia controls about eight and a half millions 
of square miles and a population of nearly 130,000,- 
ooo. Fortunately for civilization the power of an 
army is not measured by numbers only. 
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the Mississippi River fifty years ago in search of 
western wealth. It is sufficient, though, for us to 
know that more than a million have been de- 
ported, according to official returns, since the 
beginning of that system, and that many more 
have gone thither of their own accord to escape 
the metropolitan police. In the Russian army it 
has been the rule to allow no Pole to rise to any 
position of importance so long as he remained 
in Poland. If he wishes to have a military 
_career it must be far away against Asiatic tribes, 
where no love of his own people can interfere 
with the allegiance due to the Czar. The reason 
for this is to be sought in the fear of a Polish 
rising. Consequently Russian officers command 
in Poland, and Polish officers are to be found 
mainly to the eastward of the Black Sea. 

The Czar is aided in his colonial work by being 
not merely the nominal but the actual head of 
his Church. Every peasant’s hut, every boat, 
the waiting-room of every railroad station—in- 
deed, nearly every available spot in the Russian 

' Empire—has an Icon or religious tablet dedi- 
cated to the Czar as the head of the Russian 
Church. In the upper walks of this Church are 
scholars and politicians of the first rank, and 
at the bottom is a priesthood closely in sympathy 
with peasant life and superstition. The parish 
priest of Russia knows a little more than the 
peasant—not much. He tills the ground like 
the peasant; enjoys his glass of “ovaka” and 
makes no pretension of belonging to a higher 
social stratum. Any superiority he arrogates 
is exclusively that of his license to perform cleri- 
cal functions. 

In Asia the Russian official as well as the peas- 
ant mingles readily with the natives and shows 
a capacity of getting along with them socially, 
which recalls the French in Canada and Mar- 
tinique. In China to-day the Russian has, owing 
to this happy faculty, a commanding influence 
along a frontier which is co-terminous with the 
celestial empire. No other European Power has 
sought to fuse with Chinese. The Russian is 
doing it, and is moderately successful. In eastern 
Siberia are many tribes that bridge over the 
ethnological difference between the Caucasian 
and the Oriental, and thus Russia has at hand 
useful agents for her administrative pioneering. 

For more than a century the Czar has main- 
tained at Peking a mission consisting of ten 
priests who have carefully abstained from mis- 
sionary work, but have furnished their Govern- 
ment with information on what was going on 
about them. When I reached Cheefoo, opposite 
Port Arthur, in 1898, I met there a delightfully 
sociable Russian Colonel who took great inter- 
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est in my movements and was apparently visiting 
Cheefoo for his health. On inquiry I found that 
he had been for years stationed there for no 
other purpose than to act as a Government spy 
at that point of the Chinese coast. 

Russia to-day affords the most complete picture 
of administrative colonization on record. No 
other country has the same number of tame 
human creatures which can be moved upon the 
political chessboard according to orders from 
one centre. Other countries would gladly do 
it, but their rulers lack either the power or the 
territory. The Trans-Siberian Railway promises 
to make her Asiatic conquest still more complete 
by carrying the centre of population further away 
from Moscow. We are now only on the threshold 
of Russian power in Asia. Only in our day has 
the stage of violent conquest ceased; the next 
will see vast engineering works—land improved 
by means of irrigation, more railways, and other 
improvements in the way of transportation, new 
cities and centres of commercial life. Schools 
must follow, and universities as well, if only to 
supply the professional needs of the Government. 

We cannot suppose that this vast country will 
remain as it now is, merely a desert of official 
monotony with an occasional oasis of Polish 
exiles. Time is not far away when the people 
of Siberia will challenge those of Russia proper, 
as do the people of the American West challenge 
the old States of New England. Commercial 
interests will clash, and the problem of despotism 
will become the more difficult in proportion as 
population increases in intelligence at a greater 
and greater distance from the capital. 

Will Russia overrun China and India? Possi- 
bly, but not under her present form of govern- 
ment. The Chinese, as well as the natives of 
British East Indies, are not wholly without some 
knowledge of the relative merits of European 
Powers, and as time goes on this knowledge will 
increase rather than otherwise. The fact that 
to-day China coquettes with Russia, and that 
the Emir of Afghanistan is ambiguously loyal to 
the British Crown is no criterion of what would 
happen in case Russia seriously attempted the 
absorption of either India or China. 

Russia may occupy Kandahar, and even fly her 
flag over Peking. She can do that according to 
her present colonizing programme, and the world 
need not regret the change of ownership. But 
beyond that the machinery of the Czar will prove 
inadequate unless the nations themselves invite 
Russia to become master among them. India 
supports the rule of England because no con- 
siderable portion of that population can see their 
advantage in making a change. But even those 
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who like British dominion least would suffer 
much more rather than shift from under the pres- 
ent light yoke to that of Russia. 

And in China the people are likely to be in- 
fluenced by much the same line of reasoning. 
Under the English flag Chinese trade has ex- 
panded enormously, and Chinese life and property 
have been safé. More than that, the Chinese has 
enjoyed a personal liberty equal to that of the 
white man. He is not likely to wish a change 
to Russian rule, and the more he studies the 
matter the more inclined will he be to create 
obstacles in the path of Russia rather than to 
assist in any further Russification of his country. 

The Japanese of to-day entertain aversion to 
Russia because of her having (1875) annexed 
a Japanese island, Saghalien, and having added 
insult to injury by making it a dumping ground 
for criminals. The Japanese also maintain a 
species of Monroe Doctrine in regard to European 
interference with things Chinese, particularly in 
Korea, which the Japanese regard as jealously 
as the United States do Mexico. 





Parties in Germany..Prof. Hans Delbriick. .Preussische Jahrbiicher~ 


The Socialist Party, considering the number 
of votes it controls, is the strongest party, 
and it is the only one capable of further de- 
velopment. The other parties have become pet- 
rified. The Conservatives long since ceased to 
gather in congress, and the National-Liberals fol- 
lowed suit. The gatherings of the Centrists are 
as inane as parliamentary sittings. The only 
congresses worth noticing are those of the So- 
cialists. The latter have made up their minds 
to nominate candidates even for the Prussian 
Landtag, despite the unfavorable conditions un- 
der which the elections for that body take place. 
There can be no harm in the presence of a few 
Socialists in the Prussian parliament. Radical- 
ism is necessary in the body politic, and it will 
do less harm in parliament than out of it. 

Of course the Socialists continue to attack 
the foreign policy of the Government. That 
is the way of parliamentarism. The opposition 
follows the principle that everything the Govern- 
ment does must be reviled. Gladstone, who was 
a master of this sort of thing, demanded in the 
eighties that England should evacuate Egypt. 
He never dreamed of acting in accordance with 
his anti-election speeches when he came into 
power. At Mayence, Herr Singer calmly said 
that the Socialists would tell the world when 
they came into power what foreign policy they 
meant to adopt. As regards economic and com- 
mercial questions, they mean to drop their policy 
of uncompromising opposition, and this is a mat- 
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ter of great importance. If the Government is 
able to obtain a majority for its commercial 
treaties, then it will be a matter of small im- 
portance how the Socialists vote. But it is quite 
possible that their assistance will be needed. The 
anti-patyiotic attitude of the Socialist need not 
worry any one. History teaches that in war time 
the patriotic party is always strongest. We see 
this again in England. The Transvaal war un- 
doubtedly is not free from condemnation on moral 
grounds, yet the British people gathered around 
the flag. Can any one suppose that the Ger- 
mans, who do not make use of hirelings, but take 
the rifles themselves, would be less patriotic if 
necessary? To talk against militarism in times 
of peace may serve the purposes of the political 
agitator. If war is really upon us, such agitation 
vanishes. The Socialists have been forced to 
admit that, “under certain circumstances,” they 
would fulfil their patriotic duties. What good 
can their anti-militarist agitation do if they are 
forced to abandon their uncompromising inter- 
nationalism for a kind of relative patriotism? 





The Ethics ef Patriotism....... Leslie Stephen....... Monthly Review 


Some time ago I was requested to sign a 
protest against the war in Africa. I declined 
upon an obvious ground. The protest argued in 
substance that the action of the English Govern- 
ment before the war had been criminal. That 
statement, it seemed to me, whether true or false, 
had become an anachronism. The question 
whether Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of the 
Boers had been immoral was for the time as 
obsolete as the question whether Pitt’s declara- 
tion of war against the French in 1793 was 
justifiable. We had somehow got into a bog, 
and could only consider how to get out of it. 
Undoubtedly, if the guide who had led us should 
ask us to renew our confidence, the question of 
his previous conduct would be very much to the 
purpose. For the present we had simply to accept 
facts. It was idle to say that they ought not to 
have been facts. “What has been has been,” as 
poets have remarked, and, as philosophers gen- 
erally admit, the past is irrevocable. The folly 
or wickedness of bringing about a war does not 
alter the fact that a war, when once begun, has 
to be fought out, nor even prove that the victory 
of the wrong-doer may not be the most satis- 
factory solution of the question. 

My friends, I believe, thought this reply very 
immoral. I only mention the particular case as 
an illustration of the general principle, and I 
admit that my principle may apparently sanc- 
tion very immoral consequences. If the actions 
of a statesman are to be condoned upon the sim- 
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ple ground that they are accomplished facts, we 
should be setting a very dangerous precedent. 
The virtue which says, “Don’t pick pockets,” but 
is ready, when the pocket is picked, to absolve 
the thief and accept the plunder, is very like 
hypocrisy. Such a principle, too, seems to sanc- 
tion the doctrine that in politics we have nothing 
to do with morality. We are to be guided by 
immediate expediency, and therefore to recognize 
no permanent rights. A rule which ceases to 
apply on the simple ground that it has been 
broken cannot be a rule of much practical value. 
Unjust conduct to individuals does not cease 
to be unjust because the original action is now 
past recall, and the moral law which condemns 
a policy must condemn the position which has 
been created by the policy. It is surely desir- 
able that moral considerations should affect our 
policy toward nations as well as individuals. 
The problems which are arising all over the 
world as it becomes more closely packed and 
distance ceases to separate, are constantly giving 
fresh importance to a clear understanding. The 
growing keenness of competition tends to weaken 
the moral bonds which tie our hands in the con- 
test, and it is desirable to consider their true 
nature. 

International conflicts are one product of that 
“struggle for existence” which troubles many 
people by its apparent indifference to morality. 
The man of science deals simply with the facts. 
The words “right” and “wrong” have no intelligi- 
ble application to the prehuman world; for pre- 
human is pre-moral. If the sea, which once har- 
bored plesiosaurs, is now occupied by whales, it 
is not because the plesiosaur was a sinner, but 
because under new conditions he was a failure. 
But we find the struggle continuing between races 
of men who had moral qualities and therefore, 
it may be supposed, some claim upon the justice 
of their fellows. The man of flint implements 
went out before the man who used iron; the 
aborigines of America and Australia have been 
extirpated by the Spaniard and the Englishman; 
and the same process is operative, however much 
the form of the contest may be modified, all 
over the world. It underlies all the greatest 
movements of the day. The historian, so far as 
he aims at scientific methods, must consider such 
processes simply as facts. He must record im- 
partially the series of events by which nations 
have grown and races succeeded, as the natural 
historian describes the changes which have sub- 
stituted the modern horse for the hipparion. The 
victorious races may have won success by bar- 
barous cruelty. The Saxon got rid of the Celt 
without paying any attention to the Sermon on 


the Mount. He succeeded not less, or possibly 
succeeded all the more, because he had never 
heard of that document. In later times war and 
conquest have laid the foundation of the most 
civilized races. We preach the Christian ethics, 
but we admit that in practice the code of the 
barbarian has answered better. The gospel ac- 
cording to Darwin seems in some versions to 
confirm this view, and we are invited more or 
less explicitly to get rid of our moral prejudices, 
and admit in theory what we have exemplified in 
practice, that war, covert or open, must always 
be the dominant factor in development. We 
cannot reconcile our moral convictions with suc- 
cess in the great world-struggle. If goodness 
leads to extinction, what is the use of being 
good? 

The doctrine accepts, I think, some indisputa- 
ble truths. It is idle to neglect facts. We have 
got to make the best of the actual world, how- 
ever it came to be actual. The injustice to which 
the existing order owed its origin cannot deter- 
mine the question of its present justice. Philoso- 
phers have denounced property in land because it 
originated in force. A man, it is urged, cannot 
transfer to others any rights which he does not 
himself possess, and therefore the original defect 
in the title can never be remedied. The estate 
which is now mine was, perhaps, taken by sheer 
force from some primitive savage; transmitted, 
according to unjust laws, to the descendants of 
the new proprietor; confiscated by a tyrannical 
Government and acquired by fraud at some later 
date. How can I derive a just claim from an 
accumulation of wrongs? At what point in this 
series of transactions does the title become a 
good one? 

No positive law can be absolutely coincident 
with the moral law. The existence of fixed laws 
is essential to civilization. There must be some 
law of marriage, and yet in particular cases the 
law may sanction the cruelest domestic tyranny. 
The whole social machinery depends upon the 
possibility of making contracts to be enforced by 
law, and yet there will always be a Shylock who 
can use the law to extort the last drop of blood. 
The moral relations are so complex, and take 
into account so many indefinable and varying 
conditions, that the hard-and-fast rules of legisla- 
tion can never be made precisely to conform to 
them. If international law could be made as 
cogent in practice as the laws which regulate the 
action of individuals, the result would be to 
stereotype not only inconvenient but unjust rela- 
tions. Treaties between nations are as neces- 
sary as contracts between individuals. But, as 
the world changes, the treaty which may have 
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been advantageous at one period produces in- 
tolerable inconveniences at another. They 
cease in one generation to correspond to the 
actual needs of its descendants, and yet they 
must be regarded as binding unless both parties 
consent to a change. The moralist, if he 
keeps to the merely legal aspect of things, will 
denounce the “lust of conquest” which leads to 
the absorption of less civilized States. Yet, in 
point of fact, the process may be not only in- 
evitable and, so to speak, automatic, but really 
desirable on moral grounds. Vindication of un- 
doubted rights by the stronger produces anarchy 
in the smaller: that involves protection, and pro- 
tection passes insensibly into annexation. The 
selfishness of the dominant race may secure a 
good result for both. To annex a feebler State, 
however barbarous or demoralized its actual gov- 
ernment, may be wrong from a quasi-legal point 
of view, but there are times when it is really 
demanded in the interests of the world at large. 
In that case, it is a mischievous scrupulosity 
which shrinks from doing right because the right 
course is also recommended by selfish motives. 
This suggests the really difficult problem. If 
the weak should admit that he would be better 
for being conquered, no difficulty would arise. 
But the normal case is the opposite. It may be 
desirable that a stupid and barbarous person 
should accept my supremacy, but he does not 
generally perceive the force of the argument, and 
I am likely to assert the desirability upon en- 
tirely insufficient evidence. The plea, it may be 
inferred, is of so doubtful a nature that it should 
never be admitted. Even upon purely utilitarian 
grounds we must make some rules absolute, 
though in particular cases they are not beneficial. 
There are many cases in which I may acci- 
dentally be doing good by knocking out the brains 
of an innocent person, but the excuse would not 
be admitted as valid for a murder, either in law 
or morals. In the same way, we may hold that 
it should be a rule in international morality that 
a people should never be compelled to submit by 
sheer force. Government, according to the ac- 
cepted formula, should invariably rest upon the 
consent of the people. That is a maxim suffi- 
ciently in accordance with accepted moral prin- 
ciples to be not beyond the possibility of inser- 
tion into the code which actually regulates the 
action of States. This rule, it is asserted (I do 
not argue as to the truth of the assertion), is 
being broken by England in the Transvaal, and by 
the United States in the Philippines. In both 
cases it is, of course, asserted that, although the 
stronger Power is not acting from purely benevo- 
lent motives, it is still acting for the good of the 
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annexed populations. It might be replied that 
such an argument, if not implying downright 
hypocrisy, is yet so open to suspicion that no 
attention should be paid to it, and that, in any 
case, while the benefit is doubtful, the admitted 
evil is undeniable and enormous. 

We hold that patriotism is a virtue. Even the 
most cosmopolitan of philosophers would admit 
it to be a virtue so far as it implies a keen interest 
in the society of which we form a part, and the 
public spirit which leads a man to promote the 
welfare of the body upon which he can really 
exercise some influence. As one of the main 
forces by which the most tolerable societies hith- 
erto known among men had been built up, it has 
been of inestimable value. It measures the real 
vitality of a race. It cannot be weakened without 
weakening the mainspring of national progress. 
Its utility is proved by the survival of the races to 
which it has given vigor. If it is in some aspects 
moral, it constantly leads to immoral conduct. It 
supposes the selfishness of a race, though not the 
selfishness of the individual. The patriotism of 
one has been normally in conflict with the patriot- 
ism of other peoples. It has led to great crimes 
as well as to most heroic actions. English patriot- 
ism supported the disastrous wars in France, and 
Englishmen still take a pride in Crecy and Agin- 
court, though they were victories won in an 
admittedly bad cause. But was the motive bad 
because it stimulated a lust for conquest or be- 
cause it stimulated a lust for impracticable con- 
quest? If the same force could have been direct- 
ed to an effective conquest of Scotland and 
Ireland, we should by this time have forgotten 
the injustices and animosities and have regarded 
the process as we regard the Norman Conquest 
—as part of the struggle through which we had 
obtained a complete national unity. When the 
patriotic cause triumphs, we praise the patriots; 
when it has failed, we often think that they 
made a useless struggle against a desirable uni- 
fication. ; 

The goodness, then, of the motive is no pre- 
sumption for the wisdom of the aim. The 
great forces which we sum up as the patriotic 
spirit were necessary to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. But they were very far from implying 
morality in the international relations. Some- 
times they led to the most preposterous enter- 
prises and the most disastrous despotism. Some- 
times they have led to the evolution of the highest 
civilization yet attained. The competition between 
nations has been not more moral than the com- 
petition between species, and once more all that 
can be said for it is that it has tended to promote 
the “survival of the fittest.” 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


Te 


Reflections,...-..+. R. de Maulde la Claviére........ Monthly Review 


A gross error of our time is an esthetic error. 
The belief is current that there are things which 
are necessarily artistic, which make you an artist 
from head to heel as soon as you touch them, and 
other things which can never be artistic. People 
rush to the first, and eschew the others. They 
fancy themselves to be artists by the mere fact 
of their handling a chisel or a brush instead of a 
plough; a governess, be she ever such a goose, 
thinks herself a superior person. It reality there 
are some things to which art is applied, and other 
things to which it is not applied. The art of life 
consists in living steadily, without perturbations, 
in doing honestly that for which we were born, 
in doing it with love. 

I cannot forget, for example, the singular im- 
pression produced upon me, in a corner of the 
old hospital of Bruges, where Memlinc worked, 
by a group of beguines scraping carrots, and 
murmuring their prayers the while. I was leav- 
ing the place with a band of tourists, my eyes 
filled with beauty, my heart haunted by the ex- 
quisite visions of Memlinc: these placid women, 
not one of whom raised her head at so common- 
place an event as a stranger passing, wholly ab- 
sorbed, as they were, in blending the love of 
God with the fulfilment of His laws, well re- 
flected the sentiment of the painter, the living ray 
of grace. I seemed to see around them a glamour 
of art. 

Take a woman who, from an entirely. different 
point of view, showed the same instinct for find- 
ing loveliness in common things—the celebrated 
Madam Roland. 

The drying of her grapes and plums, the gar- 
nering of her nuts and apples, the due preparation 
of her dried pears, her broods of hens, her litters 
of rabbits, her frothing lye, the mending of her 
linen, the ranging of her napery iu its lofty presses 
—all these were objects of her personal, unstinted, 
unremitting care, and gave her pleasure. She was 
present at the village merrymakings and took her 
place among the dancers on the green. The coun- 
try people for miles around sought her aid for 
sick friends whom the doctor had given up. She 
ranged the fields on foot and horseback to collect 
simples, to enrich her herbarium, to complete her 
collections, and would pause in delight before tufts 
of violets bordering the hedgerows bursting with 
the first buds of spring, or before the ruddy vine- 
clusters, tremulous in the autumn breeze; for her, 
everything in meadow and wood had voices, every- 
thing a smile. 

When a woman has armed herself with this 
special force of beauty, she has done much. It 


only remains for her to nourish and propagate 
it; her life is a permanent work of art; around 
her an atmosphere is naturally created, in which 
all things solicit and give play to our noblest 
sentiments. Ah! this art is no chimera, no vain 
or useless thing; it is the very nursery of life. 
Even in a cottage it smiles upon the wayfarer, 
offering flowers to his view, teaching him the 
graciousness and the necessity of joy. M. Guyau 
defines the artist as “he who, simple even in his 
profound accomplishment, preserves in the gaze 
of the world a certain freshness of heart, and 
(so to say) a perpetual novelty of sensation.” 
That is the impression which a woman should 
produce around her, and no tremendous exertion 
is needed, since the first rule is frankness and 
simplicity. Luxury tends to be hurtful. It is 
useless to go far afield, to ferret out recondite 
styles, to complicate, to love the affected, the 
rare, the eccentric, the languid. Let the house be 
a living and well-ordered place, where the acces- 
sory does not take precedence of the essential, 
where every object has its own place and its 
specific character. Breathe into all things a 
sentiment of unity, and also, as far as possible, 
of spaciousness and comfort. 

In the country, respect the ancient dwelling, 
even though a little dilapidated—the old walls, 
the old furniture, the old avenue, the old church. 
Try to feel in presence of a living personality. 
A house is a book in stone, and if you will, you 
may give to everything a soul, even to stones. 
Allow your own life freely to enter and pervade 
this ancient home. Irregularities in structure, re- 
cent additions, are all cries of existence. Some- 
thing of your own soul thus cleaves to all these 
walls. Is it not true that the architect of a 
building, the painter of a fresco, the carver of 
an arabesque, have left upon their work some 
fragments of their souls? Their: thought hovers 
about the walls. The voice of a singer causes 
the composer’s soul to live,again in us; the paint- 
er, the sculptor, speak to us, serve us as mentors. 
I also, in these pages, shall leave some fragments 
of my soul, with the hope that in the shadow of 
my thought, some one perchance may pray and 
love. ‘ 

Rich or poor, do not crowd your walls; set on 
them merely a living and friendly note, some- 
thing that is a final revelation of your self, an 
element of life—a pretty water-color, a fine en- 
graving. Is not this a thousand times better than 
a vulgar glitter, or even than tapestries? It is you, 
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RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 


your thought, that you must stamp on these walls! 
Thereby you extend and fortify your personal 
action. What recks it me whether I find this or 
that object in your drawing-room? Am I step- 
ping into a photographer’s studio, or into a 
museum? It is you that I want to see. And, to 
tell the truth, I do not think it very delightful 
to see above your head your own portrait, the por- 
traits of your husband and children. The end 
of portraiture is to replace the absent; besides, 
the painter or engraver strikes me too forcibly 
as interposing between you and me, and as in- 
dicating almost brutally how I am to understand 
you. What would happen, I wonder, if I should 
admire the imitation more than the original? 

I would rather divine you, come to know you, 
in my own fashion, as the secret unity among 
your belongings grows upon me. If the visitor 
on entering perceives no discordant element; if 
his eye, wandering presently toward the chimney- 
piece or some other salient point, rests on a 
beautiful head enhaloed, as it were, with Christian 
sentiment and ideals, or on a beautiful Greek 
statue, calm, dignified, in no wise labored or 
strained, natural in pose and expression: at once 
he is at ease, his confidence is already won. 

Presently his glance will range afield; he will 
perceive some fine early Italian master, adorable 
in its artlessness, crowded with ardent ideas, and 
fragrant with noble aspirations; if you are 
touched with the unrest of life, if needs you 
must plumb the mysterious and the unknown, you 
will have made room for some Vincian vision; 
or maybe for the clever and superficial gaieties of 
the French school, or the admirable warmth and 
freedom of some of our landscape painters. 

Many people indulge a taste for small can- 
vases, because these will hang anywhere, go with 
anything, form part of the furniture, and sug- 
gest no manner of problem—cow-sheds, to wit, 
scoured miraculously clean, interiors all spick and 
span, kettles athrob, alive, or watery meadow 
lands, with gray trees and gray water, and clouds 
fretted, or far stretched-out, or close-packed, or 
flocculent. These do not tire the brain, they 
offend no one, except that, from the house-deco- 
rator’s point of view, they are often of too super- 
ior a workmanship. 

Rembrandt is the divinity of shade, the anti- 
podes of the Italian sunny expansiveness. In an 
impenetrable cloud he dints a spot of gold, which 
proves to be a drunkard, a beggar, a melancholy 
wight, a rotund Boniface, a needy soul, or a Jew 
from Amsterdam or Batignolles, or possibly him- 
self. 

There are also the Gargantuesque old Flemish 
masters, with their phenomenal processions, their 
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banquets open to the world, bubbling over with 
gaiety and life. 

It is the self-constituted slavery to bow inces- 
santly at the feet of fashion. Always the fash- 
ion! A play is bad. Don’t go to see it, and tell 
people so. A poem is a medley of unintelligible 
catch-words, a rigmarole of sonorous nothings: 
have the courage to say that it defies comprehen- 
sion and that your mind loves lucidity! We all 
need our courage: this is yours. Nobody wants 
you to shoulder a rifle, you are asked to read or 
not to read, to see or not to see. If need be, 
effect a grand spring-cleaning! You alone can 
destroy the literature of the music-hall and the 
casino, the trashy novelettes that ravage the 
meanest hamlets worse than alcohol. Is this 
courage beyond your strength? Do you fancy 
yourself compelled, because it is a free country, 
to fuddle yourself on the vile rinsings retailed 
a few steps away from your dwelling? Why then 
do you nourish your spirit on things that no one 
would dare to retail in the open air? Nobody 
would suggest that you should pass your life 
in preaching; a light or even a fatuous remark 
is not likely to offend. But for pity’s sake insist 
that people wash their hands before entering 
your doors. Many a great personage whom you: 
invite to dinner and make much of would be 
wearing a livery and displaying his calves in your 
entrance-hall if he had remained an honest man. 
Dare to face and to praise things that are true 
and serious. Diffuse their fragrance around you. 
You are responsible for the books that lie about 
on your table. . . . 

I seem to see on my wall, in place of a modern 
paper, a grand fresco of long ago, an exquisite 
symbol of your: reign: the Angel from Heaven, 
kneeling in humble adoration before the spotless 
Motherhood, proclaiming that from your devotion 
shall proceed the welfare of mankind. The scene 
is simple and sweet, the color serene: a closed 
room, a curtain hanging, barely a glimpse of the 
sky. 





Caricature Country..........e00s Pi GI inscncniecke Independent 


There are only two seasons in Caricature Coun- 
try, summer and winter; the other two do not 
count. Summer is the longer, winter being 
chiefly needed to permit small boys to do funny 
things to old gentlemen, with snowballs, and to 
allow people to slip down on icy sidewalks and 
have trouble while skating. 

Colored people and Germans form no small 
part of the population of Caricature Country. 
The negroes spend much of their time getting 
kicked by mules, while the Germans, all of whom 
have large spectacles and big pipes, fall down 
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a good deal, and may be identified by the words, 
“Vass iss,” coming out of their mouths. There 
is also a sprinkling of Chinamen, who are al- 
ways having their pigtails tied to things, and a 
few Italians, mostly women, who have wonderful 
adventures while carrying enormous bundles on 
their heads. The Hebrew residents of Caricature 
Country, formerly numerous and amusing, have 
thinned out of late years—it is hard to say why. 
This is true also of the Irish dwellers, who at 
one time formed a large percentage of the popula- 
tion. 

The habits of the people of Caricature Country 
are strange and interesting. The farmers, for 
instance, seem to occupy themselves but little 
with agricultural pursuits, their business in life 
being, apparently, to come to the city and get 
swindled. They are never seen without a carpet- 
bag in one hand and a large umbrella in the 
other. They invest with perfect readiness in all 
forms of bogus securities, and intrust their money 
and valuables to strangers without hesitation. 
They wear long chin beards, and an expression 
of trusting simplicity. 

In Caricature Country the young men lead 
strenuous lives. When they call upon young 
ladies whom they admire and wish to marry, they 
are almost always thrown violently out of doors 
by the young ladies’ fathers, for no discernible 
reason, or else they are made the victims of 
rude behavior on the part of the young ladies’ 
little brothers. In addition to this they usually 
have rivals who outstrip them with entire ease. 
Altogether their life is so hard that it would seem 
as if they must long for the time when they are 
young men no longer. 

But the lot of the old men in Caricature Coun- 
try is, perhaps, still more cheerless. To begin 
with, all old men of the well-to-do class, such as 
bankers and merchants, have to be stout, and to 
wear glasses and white side-whiskers. Otherwise 
they are not genuine, and would be looked on 
with suspicion. This is irksome, but it is not the 
worst. The lack of respect for age in this remark- 
able land is appalling. Old gentlemen are made 
the targets for putty-blowers and for April-fool 
pranks by small boys innumerable. At home they 
are attacked by belligerent cooks and brow- 
beaten by janitors, and in their offices they are 
made the victims of practical jokes by sportive 
office-boys. 

Domestic life in Caricature Country is a condi- 
tion of constant turmoil. There are very few 
of the comforts of home about it. The married 
men are all in a chronic state of subjection to 
their wives and their wives’ mothers, and their 
homecomings are mostly at a very late hour, after 
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being at “the club” or “the lodge.” During the 
short periods when the husbands and wives are 
in accord they are engaged in battling with the 
servant-girl question. Their cook, who is always, 
it seems, a Herculean person with Hibernian fea- 
tures, commonly ends all dispute by attacking the 
master of the house, doing him grievous bodily 
damage, and then leaving. Such a thing as a 
capable, well-balanced cook has never been known 
in Caricature Country. 

The children have notable peculiarities also. 
When at home they seldom do anything but beat 
drums, blow horns and pull each other’s hair. 
The babies all cry with their mouths open to 
enormous widths, and have to be carried up and 
down the bedroom at night by their fathers. They 
permit nobody else to do it. 

The lives of professional men in Caricature 
Land appear to be hazardous and uncomfortable. 
All the poets and writers suffer from chronic 
poverty, and are met with jibes and jeers by edi- 
tors to whom they offer manuscripts. Those who 
attempt to dispose of poems on Spring invariably 
suffer physical violence. When on the street, 
artists may always be known by their long hair, 
short coats and the large portfolios they carry 
under their arms. The doctors send exorbitant 
bills, and the lawyers, whose practice is mainly 
in the criminal courts, hardly ever ask questions 
of witnesses without receiving answers that cover 
them (the lawyers) with confusion and fill the 
court-room with laughter. 

The tradesmen of Caricature Land are, to put 

it mildly, bare-faced robbers, one and all. The 
plumbers are the boldest and most successful, it 
would seem, but the butchers, grocers and milk- 
men are not far behind them. However, some 
excuse for them may be found in the fact that, 
so far as one can see, nobody ever pays a bill 
in Caricature Land unless absolutely forced to do . 
so. 
In its fashionable society the difference be- 
tween Caricature Land and other lands is notice- 
able. The people ever appear to be posing for 
an artist, and whether sitting or standing show 
no movement or animation whatever. Though 
they say jocose things to one another they never 
smile, and their faces wear a fixed expression of 
dulness and despair. 

The policemen in Caricature Land exercise, 
if possible, a more autocratic sway over the 
people than do real policemen. They batter and 
club from morning till night, arrest the wrong 
people, and sleep on post as a matter of habit. 
Their behavior, in fact, is such that one wonders 
why Caricature Land doesn’t rise up and abolish 
its police force. 
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There is one section of Caricature Land which 
is exclusively inhabited by political celebrities, 
and which might appropriately be called Cartoon 
Country. The inhabitants are men, except three 
or four ladies who dress in a sort of Roman cos- 
tume and call themselves Justice, Columbia, Pub- 
lic Opinion and Liberty. The men wear clothing of 
all periods, and large numbers of them have their 
names on their hat-bands in plain letters, or on 
tags fastened to their coat lapels. Taken alto- 
gether, their standard of morality is extremely 
low. When they are not engaged in doing dis- 
honest or unworthy things, they are behaving 
in an undignified or foolish manner. This is 
particularly the case every four years at the time 
of the Presidential campaign, when their excesses 
know no bounds. With. brazen «ffrontery they 
make organized and open attacks on the treasury, 
put their feet on the neck of the workingman, 
carry about large banners bearing unpatriotic and 
outrageous sentiments, and behave generally in a 
way that merits the condemnation of all right- 
minded citizens. 

A strange country is the Country of Caricature, 
but it is a happy country, too. For above all the 
discordant clamor that fills the land from end to 
end there rings the pleasant note of hearty, 
honest laughter. That is why the country is dear 
to very many people, for some of them want to 
smile, and some want to laugh, and some have 
troubles and would forget them. And in Carica- 
ture Country you can always smile, and often 
laugh, and it is only the natives who have troubles, 
and never the visitors. 





The ReatSouth......+..... John 8S. Mosby.........00% Leslie's Weekly 

The real South is just at its birth. The growth 
of this child of the nation may be gradual, but 
in the end the South will be far richer and more 
powerful than the North. In the days to come 
the South will become the dominant section of 
the country. 

Without a war of secession the South could 
never have hoped to attain the future that is now 
certain. Slavery was a great incubus, paralyzing 
natural energy. By abolishing this wrong our 
war benefited every State south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. The negroes are producing more 
as freemen than they ever did as slaves, and, 
while there were a great many of the old slave- 
owning families that were reduced to poverty, the 
great mass of the people are vastly better off 
to-day than they were under the old ante-bellum 
system. 

Socially, as well as industrially, the abolition 
of slavery was highly beneficial in its results to 
the masses, for slavery was a great wrong, and 
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no community can exist in the highest state of 
happiness when its system is based on a wrong. 
Under the changed conditions of the last few dec- 
ades the South is bound to grow faster than the 
North. There are more opportunities there. It 
is a new country, practically unexploited. It has 
not been developed as the North has been. For 
that reason the South offers more opportunities 
for capital. It can produce all the staples that 
the more northern States do, with cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco in addition. In the production of 
beet sugar, too, the South is going to excel. 

There are the soundest reasons for asserting 
that the negroes’ status is bound to improve. 
While they are not as near to equality with white 
people as they were under the system of slavery, 
they are certain to be absorbed by immigration, 
and in this engulfment they will disappear. This 
is the natural and wisest solution of what we now 
call the “race problem.” From an economical 
point of view it would be ruinous to expel the 
negro from the South; in folly it would parallel 
the expulsion of the Arabs from Spain. 

While great forces have been working for the 
change, industrially and socially, the political 
change is hardly less marked, and will become 
more and more apparent as the years go on. It 
is well-nigh folly to-day to speak of the “solid 
South.” That, by the way, was a phrase of my 
own invention. When Hayes became the Repub- 
lican candidate for President I urged, in a letter 
published in the New York Herald (August, 
1876), that it was better for some southern men 
to support him, because, if he was elected, his 
administration must necessarily rest on whatever 
supported it. Should Hayes be elected without 
the support of any real southern men, I con- 
tended, he would be controlled largely in his 
southern policy by the wishes of the negroes and 
carpet-baggers. It was better for the southern 
people to divide between the parties, so that, no 
matter which side won, there would be men 
friendly to southern people who would control its 
southern policy. This contention is fully realized 
to-day, and the “solid South” belongs wholly to 
the political past. 

This splitting up of the “solid South,” as far 
as politics goes, is going to be potential in its 
advance along all lines. Its surpassing climate 
and productive soils, its minerals, and the 
abundance and cheap and efficient labor, are 
bringing in added capital daily. Sagacious in- 
vestors are coming in increasing numbers. There 
is more money in circulation to-day than there 
ever was before, and the southern people are 
busier and more contented. In time the balance 
of national power will move to the South. 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 
TT 


FR Ge Gis vcicccessteciscesiccsesed 





ee Faded tirccnadsccniecsocsecisd National 


I know of a haunted garden where the old-time flowers grow. 
There are hollyhocks and lilies in a long and stately row; 

There are lilac-trees by the gateway, and roses white and red, 

And the southernwood’s spicy fragrance follows the careless tread; 
A memory-haunted garden, out of life’s busy way, 

Where the spell of vanished summers lingers the live long day. 


The hands that planted these flowers have mouldered back to dust, 
But their hearts are true and steadfast, and they seem to hold in trust 
The memories of the old time, and those whom men forget. 

Perhaps for the lilac and lily the dead are living yet. 

Those whom our eyes can see not may tend them still—who knows 

Of the strange, sweet secrets hidden in the red heart of the rose? 


Does. grandmother come to gather its pinks and its pansies still 

From the grave which kind hands made her in the churchyard on the hill? 
Does she know when the lilacs blossom that she planted long ago? 

The question must go unanswered, but I fancy it may be so, 

And so, from the dear old garden not a flower I take away, 

But leave them all to be gathered by the hands that are dust to-day. 


WE Pe senrddebcbeieerriccicasoneeeseonoowoes London Morning Post 


Here’s a flower for you, lying dead, 
Child, whom living I never met. 
Friends a-many I may forget— 
Not you, little Winifred. 


Men grow sick when they live alone, 

And long for the sound of a childish voice, . 
And you—how often you’ve made me rejoice 
In a simple faith like your own. 


So here’s a flower for you, Winifred— 
Out of London, a violet— 

Little child whom I never met, 
Winifred, lying dead. 


The “Bride” 0’ Leith... ..... eee “Men of Men” 
The “Bride” o’ Leith swings out to sea, 
Breasting the snow-white foam, 
And the pier is thronged with waving hands, 
For she has far to roam; ; 
Her sails are white in the morning light; 
God send her safely home! 


The captain’s wife is lone at home, 
She spins full wearily, 

And night and morn she kneels and prays, 
(So slow the moments flee), 

“God prosper all good mariners 
That sail upon the sea!” 


The “Bride” o’ Leith steers home again. 
Not lightly does she ride, 

There’s goodly cargo in her hold, 
There’s blood upon her side; 

In the trough of the sea her laden keel 
Rolls in the plunging tide. 


There are folk who watch for a ship that ne’er 
Comes up within their ken, 

Who watch for a goodly merchantman 
That shall ne’er come home again; 

There are maids in Portsmouth town to-day 
That weep for murdered men. 


The night was dark and the waves ran high, 
And loud the storm-wind’s roar, 

And, white and aghast, with one accord 
The frightened seamen swore 

They saw thro’ the mist-rack and the rain 
A ship that went before. 


No lights shone out from her looming side, 
No lamp at her masthead; 

No hail came over the boiling surf 
From the vessel of the dead; 

And a dead man stood at the helm and steered, 
And the waves in her wake were red. 


And, cowering down on the wave-swept decks, 
Betwixt the night and morn, 

They saw the hull of a drifting ship 
Close on them swiftly borne, 

That the “Bride” o’ Leith robbed days agone, 
And left to sink forlorn. 


* * * * * * * 


The “Bride” o’ Leith lies sunken deep, 
The avenger lieth nigh, 

Thro’ rotting spar and sail and rope 
The shuddering tides drive by. 

And none shall know till the judgment day 
Where those who manned her lie. 


Gn What Bea ?....cccrecccocsse a «....London Outlook 


On what sea sailest thou? 

Under what stars thy track? 
Darkness and silence ’twixt us fall. 
I see a dim ship, thee at the prow. 
Sail on, and look not back. 

I will not call. 


Thy guides the stars these: skies 

Contain not. And they lead 

Thee homeward. Thou wilt not wander more. 
Rest still, my vagrant heart and eyes! 

Two souls slake their full need, 

And close the door. 
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The Coming Dark,.....+++++ Albert Bigelow PAINE... ccccceces Century 


Dull, barren lands without, and trailing rain 
That curtains round the world, where winter 
gloom 
Lies deep upon the fields. A voiceless room, 
And one within who watches life grow dim | 
Till day shuts down, and only leaves, for him, 
A night-reflected face against the pane. 


Defeated......+..+04% Theodosia Garrison.......++.+-+ Cosmopolitan 


I fought a battle for my friend, 
Adroitly, skilfully. 

Love lent me wit to thrust, defend— 
Herself mine enemy. 


This way and that the battle went— 
Ah, we were wary foes! 

Against my force of argument 
Her stubborn will uprose. 


Her very weakness-lent her strength, 
Yet strove I valiantly. 

I conquered for my friend at length— 
Herself the victory. 


God knows a bloodless battle-field, 
Yet marvel at the end, 

I lost what most I grieved to yield, 
For whom I fought—my friend. 


Wayfarers...c.cecese ceeee 0, HF. ococsees peneneee Good Words 


Wayfarers we!—from dawn to distant dawn, 
Treading the route unnumbered feet have trod, 
The sunned and shadowed highway leading on 
Through flowery fields, o’er tangled wastes, to 
God. 


From early spring, with blossoms overhead, 
To summer’s fulness bending on the tree, 
‘Neath autumn’s embers, falling gray and red, 
And winter’s chilling snows, wayfarers we! 


Good Might,.ccccccccccccees Siri E. Swanander...... Severs sees Mind 


I stood in the land of the midnight sun, 
And tried to say, “Good-night”; 

But as this day was never done 
Those useless words took flight. 


How can we ever say “Good-night’’? 
There is no night at all; 

For every shadow takes its flight 
When at God’s feet we fall. 


When Two Have Lived,........++++ a ee Harper’ 


How would we live! We’d drink the years like 
wine, 
With ali to-morrows hid behind the veil 
That is your hair: between two lilies pale, 
Your slender hands. my heart should lie and shine 
A crimson rose. We'd catch the wind and twine 
The evening stars a chaplet musical 
To crown our folly; lure the nightingale 
To sing the bliss your lips should teach to mine. 
And if the sage who cried that life is vain 
Should frown upon the flower of all our days, 
And chide the sun that knows no tears of rain, 
He should not tease our heart with cynic eye. 
The soul's vast altar stands beyond his gaze: 
When two have lived, then shall they fear to die? 
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The Children of Night..........Wilbur Underwood,,......... Mirror 


Let us go hence: the sacred night is past, 

The stars grow dim and fade away at last; 

Far o’er the earth the brooding shadows flee— 
Dawn’s breath is on the sea; 


Let us go hence with all the nights that were, 
The vast, expectant waters thrill and stir 

In passionate joy of morning, strong and free— 
The morning that is not for you and me. 


Deep in the caverns of the mountain side 
Where fled the shadows’ host shall we abide, 
Our wearied brows, so sick with memories, 
Bowed down upon our knees. 


Let us go hence: our joy is overcast, 

The pallid peace of night is o’er at last: 

Far in the depths with shadows we must flee— 
Dawn’s breath is on the sea. 


i iiinicadenrscie Virginia Frazer Boyle........sce000s Harper's 


Though snowy peaks may cap my day, 
I know somewhere that vines are twining; 
Though storms and lightnings ’round me play, 
Deep in my soul the sun is shining. 


Though teardrops from mine eyelids start, 
I know the world bows not in sorrow; 

I would not have it weep—my heart 
May wake in gladness on the morrow. 


O Love Divine, keep thou my land— 
My heritage of soul—enfold it: 

I know that when I reach my hand, 
A Father’s hand is there to hold it! 


PN vncdccctsccncs Sam Walter Foss............4+ New England 
I 


A boy was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky— 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But as the mighty system grew, 
His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The Cosmos widened in his view— 
But God was lost among His stars. 


II 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod: 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
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A Prize of Twenty-five Dollars will be given for 
the best contribution to this department made un- 
der the following conditions: Articles must be re- 
ports of incidents from real life, storiettes, or 
sketches of character, real or imaginative; they 
must be taken from current newspapers or other 
contemporary publications and must be properly 
credited to their sources; they must not exceed 
one thousand words, but may be condensed to that 
length; they should be addressed to The Sketch 
Book Editor, Current Literature, 55 Liberty 
street, New York, and must be in his hands by 
July 1st. The editor reserves the right to publish 
contributions other than the one awarded the 
prize, under the standing offer of a year’s sub- 
scription to Current Literature for each article 
used. There is no restriction as to the number of 
contributions which any one person may send. 
Contributors are advised that the leading news- 
papers of the country are read in this office; it 
will be best therefore to submit articles clipped 
from the less known publications. 





Longsuffering....ccceseseeees demewensooriereet San Francisco Star 


A portly gentleman emerged into Fourteenth 
street from Yale street one windy afternoon last 
week. 

He wore a brilliantly polished silk hat. 

He had scarcely got to Fourteenth street before 
a sudden gust of wind lifted his silk hat from 
his head, carried it up in the air, twisted it 
around on an eccentric axis for a while, dropped 
it, and let it fall right in the middle of the street 
between the car tracks. A young man driving 
a grocery wagon jumped from his seat, picked 
up the hat as he ran alongside the tracks, and 
waited for the portly gentleman to come up. 
The portly gentleman took his time about it. 
He didn’t look to be a little bit in a hurry. He 
didn’t look to be at all flustered. In fact, he 
wore a smile on his rotund features as he ac- 
cepted the extended hat from the driver of the 
grocery wagon and pulled a quarter out of his 
change pocket to hand to the driver. 

“No, thanks, sir; glad to’ve collared it,” said 
the driver, declining the quarter, and then he 
hopped back to his seat and drove on, while the 
portly gentleman crossed over to the west side 
of the street and continued his dignified walk 
north. 

A lot of school boys were playing ball on a lot 
up near Kenesaw avenue when the portly gen- 
tleman passed by the same. 

One of the fielders threw the ball to put a base 
runner out at the plate, and he threw wild. The 
catcher leaped in the air for the ball, but it was 
The ball sailed about four feet above 


no use. 
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him, and it caught the silk hat of the portly 
gentleman amidships. 

The hat sailed out into the middle of the street, 
and the boy who was acting as catcher looked 
as if he thought it would be best for him to bolt 
in the opposite direction. The kindly countenance 
of the portly gentleman changed him in this de- 
termination, however, and so he ran out into 
the street, picked up the silk hat as an uptown 
Fourteenth street car was about to run over it, 
and respectfully returned it to its owner, who 
was still quite unruffled, and whose countenance 
still wore an amiable smile. 

“Ah, I am obliged to you, boy,” remarked the 
portly gentleman, and the quarter that he held 
out was this time sheepishly accepted. 

The portly gentleman pursued his way north. 
His hat didn’t look so shapely and brilliantly 
polished as it had looked when he first emerged 
into Fourteenth street, but he didn’t appear to be 
worrying any over that. He was passing the 
cluster of small business buildings just south of 
Whitney avenue, below the car sheds, when a 
man who was repairing an awning pole made a 
sudden turn with a long iron rod and swept 
the portly man’s silk hat off his head into the 
ditch. The ditch was clean, if dusty, and the 
portly gentleman didn’t appear to be put out. He 
cheerfully said “Quite unavoidable—don’t men- 
tion it,” in response to the man’s apologies, and 
when the latter handed him the hat he replaced 
it on his head after smoothing it a bit with the 
sleeve of his overcoat, and went on his way. 

He was just turning into the post office, above 
Whitney avenue, when a piece of newspaper that 
had been sent careering through the air by the 
gusty wind struck his silk hat, pulled it off his 
head and deposited it at his feet. 

The portly gentleman put his gloved hands 
on his hips and gazed steadily at the silk hat. 
There was nothing malignant in the expression 
of his countenance, but there was a heap of de- 
termination. After gazing intently at the silk 
hat for about forty-five seconds the portly gentle- 
man deliberately jumped up in the air and came 
down on the hat with both feet. He then kicked 
the hat into the gutter, went into the post office 
bareheaded and got his mail, came out and walked 
across the street to a drug store, whence he 
shortly emerged with a plaid cap, several sizes too 
small, on his head. He then continued his placid 
return journey to Yale street, and the incident 
was closed. 
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Curious Advertisements ,...c.secsrcseessveevecevens Leslie's Weekly 

The cannibalistic advertisement for a servant 
who could “cook and dress children” reminds the 
Liverpool Post of one or two other misrepresenta- 
tions of a similar kind. “Dine here, and you will 
never dine anywhere else” is a startling, though 
doubtless meant to be an alluring, statement which 
appeared in gigantic letters in the window of a 
cheap restaurant. “Wanted, a room by two gen- 
tlemen about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
broad” suggests anatomical monstrosities; and 
there is something terribly sinister in this adver- 
tisement of a furrier: “Mr. Butcher begs to 
announce that he is willing to make up capes, 
jackets, etc., for ladies out of their own skins.” 
Less astonishing is the legend we once saw adorn- 
ing a tub of yellow mixture of very uncertain 
origin, “Superior butter, 6d. per pound. Nobody 
can touch it.” Most probably not! That “a 
respectable widow wants washing” might not be 
an extraordinary occurrence; but “Wanted, a boy 
who can open oysters with a reference” takes 
for granted a skill which we must utterly refuse 
to believe possible. 





LimitationSs...... ssesseees Edith Wyatt, ...-.scccerseeees McClure’s 

A very limited young man, Mr. Peetie Geiger, 
once worked in the office of the V. R. and N. 
Railroad. 

He was a short, stocky fellow, with bright blue 
eyes, thick hands, and a brisk manner. He al- 
ways wore very light suits, pink shirts, and his 
hat either over one eye or far on the back of 
his head. 

He worked like a nailer, and supported a 
mother and two sisters, just as ably as though 
he had been quite unlimited. 

They respected his ability, loved his good- 
nature, and madly doted on a peculiar, subtle 
quality they called his “’cuteness.” 

This he showed by his manner of wearing his 
hat over one eye, by signing his name “P. T. 
Geiger, alias P. D. Q.,” and by dancing a double 
shuffle to rag-time as soon as he came home 
every evening. , 

When he sat at the head of their table, and said 
to his sister, “Hat, what’s the matter of another 
potato down this side-track?” and made, at other 
moments, remarks equally natural and unpretend- 
ing, the sisters and the mother would be appar- 
ently overcome by his charm; arid they were 
always quoting his opinions, and deferring to his 
wishes. 

In the same office there worked a very limited 
young girl named Daisy Andersen. She was 
small, with a neat figure, and short, curly black 
hair; a good typewriter, and deeply admired at 
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the Working-Girls’ Club, where she lived. She 
always wore clothes of the latest fashion, and 
undertook the most progressive enterprises. She 
had taken a C. Y. F. R. U. course in banking 
and in bookkeeping, and had been sent abroad 
by a popular magazine for collecting a thousand 
subscriptions. 

When she came tripping through the office, 
in a very fashionable plaid shirt-waist, carrying 
a page of copy, Peetie Geiger was entranced. 
Indeed, the first time he saw her whisking 
through the hall, he had, after her passage, gasped 
to the office-boy, “Catch me!” and facetiously 
swooned. 

Daisy Andersen, on first seeing Peetie Geiger, 
had really felt just as his sisters and his mother 
felt, but the fetters of her sex restrained her 
from any such display as his. 

Afterward, when Peetie observed that Daisy 
was not working, he would in rare moments of 
leisure go into the room where she was, and 
sit with one leg thrown over the office table to 
show off for her benefit, and to admire her. 

He soon fell into the way of taking her to 
Park concerts, to walk on Sunday afternoons, and 
sometimes to the theatre. In the course of these 
amusements he admired her daily more and more. 
Everything she said and did, her way of turning 
her handkerchief, of pushing in side-combs, and 
even her custom of powdering outrageously, 
seemed to him wonderfully elegant and correct. 

Daisy Andersen, on her side, besides being 
charmed by the “’cuteness” of her friend, was 
honestly thrilled by his goodness. 

She had, in her own family, in Moline, Illinois, 
two worthless brothers, and she knew how to 
appreciate, in Peetie Greiger, certain stanch and 
splendid qualities. 

She loved him; and when he asked her to 
marry him, she promised. But as she herself 
was a good girl, she began at once to have 
scruples about Peetie’s dependent family. His 
marriage would be impossible till they were 
provided for; and she thought it better their 
engagement should be kept a secret. 

Peetie Geiger thought that if one of the girls 
married or went to work he could make both 
ends meet. Hat did go to work; but it was of 
no use; she was not very competent, nor, perhaps, 
very eager, and she always lost her job. When 
the betrothal had lasted six years, Babe, the 
younger sister, was married, but that, too, was 
of no use; her husband drank, and she returned 
to her brother within two months. There was 
nothing to do but to keep on waiting. 

Peetie Geiger did the same double shuffle, and 
led the same facetious life; and Daisy Andersen 
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was just as enterprising and as neat and fashion- 
able as ever. 

After Babe’s marriage, they had told of their 
engagement in the rash certainty of their hope; 
and Daisy sometimes visited over Sunday at the 
Geigers, where she was rather contemptuously 
treated by the mother and Hat, and especially 
by Babe after her return. But she cared very 
little for that. Peetie never observed it; and 
she could see that it pleased him to have her 
sitting with his family, as though she were one 
of them; and when he kissed her good night in 
his parlor, she was entirely happy. 

After they had been engaged for ten years, 
Peetie Geiger was taken ill with typhoid fever 
and died. Daisy Andersen was with him, and 
he held her hand and told her “He’d be all 
right,” and “She was a Daisy anyhow.” This 
had been a ten-years-old jest between them. 

Perhaps she was. At least she took care of 
the mother and sisters afterward, and just as 
ably, and as quietly, as though she had been 
quite unlimited. 





From the Japanese.....Trans. by Mary E. Humphreys..... Harper's 

Everybody in Kosatsu called him O Baka. That 
is to say the “Honorable Great Fool,” and thus 
was his real name forgot. All with whom he 
tried to live became worn out with his blunders, 
and sent him away. 

At last E-mura, the old priest at Manroda, or 
Hall of Ten Thousand Lamps, took O Baka 
to help him keep the lamps lighted, which, as 
every one knows, must never go out. But even 
E-mura.gave O Baka many a box on the ear 
for filling the lamps with water instead of rape 
oil. 

The old priest was greatly beloved in Kosatsu. 
O Taka san, the rich widow, sent many an em- 
broidered vestment to the temple, and dish of 
“nuta” from her kitchen; the rice-grinder many 
a “cho” of rice; and the farmers were quick to 
help cut the millet in the temple fields. 

One day E-mura, going to visit the priests at 
Kotsuda, or Hall of Bones, said to O Baka: 

“Hearken to my words, O Baka. If anybody 
comes to borrow while I am gone, you, being O 
Baka, must not lend, for you will not remember 
to whom you have lent, and we shall_never re- 
cover our things.” 

After E-mura had gone O Taka san came as 
usual to the temple to pray, and as she prayed 
a great storm arose. So having no umbrella, 


and her best kimono on, O Taka san went into 
the priest’s house to ask the loan of his umbrella. 
O Baka rubbed his ear and thought a moment. 

“No, O Taka san, I cannot lend you E-mura’s 
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umbrella. Before he went away he told me if 
you asked for his umbrella I should refuse, for 
we would never get it back.” 

Then O Taka san went away in great anger, 
saying never again would she set needle in silk 
for E-mura. He was an ungrateful man; she 
would not call him a priest. She had a new 
recipe for “tori,’ and he should never so much 
as taste it. 

When E-mura came back O Baka told him with 
pride of what he had done. 

“O Baka, rightly named,” exclaimed the priest. 
“You did right not to lend the umbrella, but 
you should have used more tact. Why did you 
not say that I was out in a great storm, and turn- 
ing a corner, a gust of wind took my umbrella 
and left its ribs all bare? Then you would not 
have angered O Taka san, nor disobeyed me.” 

In process of time E-mura went away on an- 
other visit. Before he left he gave O Baka his 
usual instructions, and particularly admonished 
him about lending. 

After the priest had gone, Kanoaka, the farmer, 
the same who had that year laid in E-mura’s 
millet, came in great haste. His pony was lame, 
and he wanted the use of the priest’s pony to 
finish hauling his wood. 

“T can’t let you have it, Kanoaka san,” said O 
Baka. “E-mura told me to say to you if you 
came to borrow his pony that he had the pony 
out one day in a great storm, and turning a 
corner, a gust of wind took the pony and laid 
all its ribs bare.” 

“What rubbish!” cried Kanoaka. “Tell your 
master that Kanoaka thinks he sees himself get- 
ting in his millet next harvest !” 

When E-mura came home O Baka said, “I 
have done well,” and related how he had refused 
the pony to Kanoaka san. 

“You are a Great Fool truly, O Baka. You 
did right to refuse to lend the pony, but why 
anger Kanoaka san? Could you not have told 
him that the pony had hurt his foot, and I had 
turned him out to grass, where he had grown 
so wild that we could not catch him? Then 
Kanoaka san would have gone away satisfied. 
You must always satisfy people as well as refuse 
them; then there will not be anger in the world.” 

O Baka listened, and said that the next time 
he surely would say the proper thing. 

In the fulness of time E-mura was invited to 
the Golden Pavilion. He was scarcely gone when 
Jujiya, the dyer, came for E-mura to see his 
mother-in-law, who was ill, and, he feared, about 
to die. 

“Alas! E-mure cannot come, Jujiya san. Hav- 
ing a stone in his foot, he is turned out to grass, 
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where he has grown so wild that we cannot catch 
him.” 

“OQ Baka, Great Fool, who told you to say 
such nonsense to me?” 

“Surely it was E-mura himself who told me 
to say this thing, Jujiya san.” 

Then Jujiya san flung himself out of the house, 
and told the villagers how E-mura was insult- 
ingly evading his priestly duties. 

When E-mura came back he found his temple 
without a worshiper, and not a penny on the 
floor. When O Baka had related what had hap- 
pened, E-mura threw up his hands, and said: 
“Now I know why all the people were going over 
to E-shin’s temple, as I came along. O Baka, 
I give you up. Faithfully have I tried to make 
of you a capable servant. It’s of no use. I'll 
send you to my brethren at the Kinjoren monas- 
tery. The only thing you are fit to be is a 
priest.” 





The Squire, .cccrcceservecees Frank 1. Sweet...cccocscccccecs National 

One afternoon several old men were at work 
in one of the lower fields of the Tinker County 
poor-farm. The wind was sharp and cut through 
their clothing until their teeth chattered with 
the bitter cold. All of them were thinly clad, 
and at last a little round-shouldered man began 
to finger nervously at his coat, which was al- 
ready buttoned. 

“I don’t call this much charity,” he grumbled, 
discontentedly; “seems like the town might let 
us have overcoats sech pesky cold weather. What 
say, Squire?” 

The man addressed did not answer. Lifting 
a heavy forkful of seaweed he spread it thinly 
over the ground. As he returned for another 
load the little man went on, peevishly: 

“Seems like folks might be sosherble in a place 
like this. ’Tain’t much we've got to live for, any- 
way. Jes’ packed away like old furnitoor in a 
garret, an’ good riddance when the undertaker 
brings his box. Seems like we might pick up 
what crumbs we can.” 

The other man did not seem to hear. Again 
his forkful of seaweed was spread, and he was 
reaching for more when the little man stepped 
in front of him. 

“Can’t ye answer a man’s question?” he asked, 
irritably. “You ain’t no more deef’n I be, an’ 
I’m gittin’ sick an’ tired of it. Here I’ve been 
roomin’ with you more’n two year’ an’ you ain’t 
scasely ever spoke to me ‘cept you’s ’bleeged to. 
*Tain’t decent. I’m a sosherble man myself, and 
don’t like bein’ tied to a stick.” 

The Squire gazed at him vacantly for a mo- 
ment. Evidently his thoughts had been far away, 
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and he was bringing them back by a powerful 
effort. As he straightened himself up to his full 
height he looked very tall and thin, and there 
was something pitifully incongruous in his rough, 
ill-fitting garments and his clean-cut, scholarly 
face and snow-white hair. 

“What is it, Thomas?” he asked, gravely. “I 

was thinking and did not hear you. We old men,” 
with a slight smile, “have so much past and so 
little future that we are apt to go wool-gather- 
ing.” 
“Speakin’ for yourself an’ not for me, then,” 
said Thomas, hastily. “My past ain’t a good 
place to gather wool, an’ I don’t go to it ‘cept 
I'm ’bleeged to. But that ain’t here nor there. 
I didn’t want nothin’, Squire, only jest to hear 
you speak, so’t I’d know you was ‘live an’ not 
a pernambulatin’ machine.” 

He spread seaweed for several minutes in 
silence; then once more leaned upon his fork. 

“Come to think on’t, Squire, there is one 
thing I’d like to ask ye: When I come to the 
place I found ye was already here, an’ I got to 
callin’ ye ‘Squire’ ’cause the rest did; but down 
in the kitchen last night they told me ’twas raly 
so. Is it?” 

“Is what?” dreamily. 

“That ye was high-toned oncet, an’ had money 
an’ things like rich folks?” 

“TI had all I wanted, I believe.” 

“An’ owned that house acrost the lake, an’ 
had horses an’ stables an’ servants an’—an’ gov- 
*nment bonds!” excitedly. 

“Yes,” a slight tremor coming into the grave 
voice; “but we will not speak of that, Thomas. 
Suppose we go to work; we shall freeze if we 
stand here talking.” 

They set to work vigorously, each taking one 
side of the long row of piles which the wagons 
had left and spreading as far as the seaweed 
would cover. But occasionally Thomas gazed 
furtively at his companion. 

“So it’s raly true,” he muttered under his 
breath; “son gambled and run off, an’ old man 
paid his debts and come here. Tarnal pity; for 
the old feller’s a good sort, if he don’t talk 
much.” 

All through the afternoon they. worked, and 
only stopped when the shrill call of the supper 
horn came across the fields. 

At the door they met the overseer. 

“Just the men I’m looking for,” he cried, 
briskly. “You'll have to go back an’ do up the 
barn chores; Bill an’ Ike don’t seem to think 
they’re fit. You see to the horses yourself, 
Squire,” he added, as they turned back to do 
his bidding; “Thomas ain’t partikler enough.” 
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It was late in the evening when they returned 
to the house. Thomas went into the kitchen; but 
his companion was too tired to eat, and so he 
climbed slowly to his cold room in the garret. 

In the morning he was awakened by a voice, 
crying: 

“Come, git up, Squire! Bill’s down with a 
cold, an’ you'll have to take his team to-day. 
Step lively!” 

The old man dressed hurriedly and stumbled 
down the dark staircase. It still lacked an hour 
of daylight. 

The overseer stood by the kitchen door. 

“Take a bite o’ suthin’ an’ be gittin’ off soon’s 
ye can,” he exclaimed, impatiently; “it’ll be day- 
light, fust ye know. I'll be bound there’s a dozen 
teams on the beach already.” 

The Squire made no reply. Taking a few 
pieces of cold bread he ate them mechanically, 
and then opened the door and went out. It was 
bitterly cold, and he took a handkerchief from 
his pocket and tied it around his neck. When 
he reached the barn he found a piece of old 
sacking, and this was made to do duty as an 
overcoat. It did not take him long to yoke the 
oxen, and presently the heavy wheels of the 
wagon were creaking sharply over the frozen 
ground. 

When the sun rose he was well on his way 
to the beach. Soon after, he drove across a low 
ridge of sand hills which had been washed up 
by successive storms. But, early as he was, sev- 
eral teams were ahead of him. - The best of the 
seaweed had been thrown into piles and the 
men were now loading it into their wagons. As 
the wind was off shore there was no fresh sea- 
weed coming in. The Squire took his fork from 
the wagon and drove slowly along the beach, 
picking up stray bundles here and there. Some- 
times he stepped into the water to rescue masses 
which were being floated off by the rising tide. 

But it was slow, hard work. The other teams 
left, and new arrivals took their places. At last 
he threw his fork upon the load and drove away. 

Back through the sand hills and across the 
fields to. the main road, and then up hill and 
down until he came in sight of the town farm. 
On top of the last hill he paused. 

Near him the road branched, and one of the 
forks curved away into the woods and around 
the lake. His eyes grew wistful. It was the 


road which led to the mansion among the trees. 
As he stood there he saw a carriage approach- 
ing. Driving his team to one side he waited; 
but the carriage stopped as it came opposite. 
“Does Squire Burke still live at the old place?” 
a man asked. 
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“No; he left many years ago.” 

At the sound of the voice the stranger started 
and gazed at the old man sharply. Then he 
sprang from the carriage; but as he drew near 
he paused and bowed his head, like a man wait- 
ing sentence. 

“Richard !” 

The Squire tried to keep his voice steady, but 
it broke as the young man sprang forward and 
caught him in his arms. 

“Where have you been all these years, Rich- 
ard?” the old man asked. “What have you been 
doing ?” 

“In South America—working. After you— 
disowned me—I wandered about the country for 
some weeks, and then shipped on board of a 
vessel as a common sailor. Finally I drifted to 
a place where I obtained a good situation. After 
a while I went into business. Then I wrote to 
the man whose name I had—forged, and told 
him I was able to pay some of the money 
and would pay the rest as soon as I 
could. He answered that it was all paid. Of 
course I understood. After that I worked harder 
than ever. I determined to repay every cent, and 
thought that if I could make you believe that I 
was not all bad you might perhaps change your 
opinion.” 

The Squire raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“Don’t, Richard; I changed it many years ago. 
I was harsh—cruel—unjust.” 

“No!” in eager protest. 

Then for the first time he seemed to notice 
the Squire’s garments; from these his eyes wan- 
dered to the oxén. 

“Surely you are not so—so 

“Poor? Yes; I have been on the town farm 
nearly ten years.” 

The young man’s face whitened. Stepping 
quickly to the carriage he said something in a 
low tone to the driver. Then he returned and 
took the whip from his father’s grasp. 

“T will drive the team,” he said. “The car- 
riage will come for us in an hour and take us to 
the hotel. To-morrow we will see the owner 
of the old place and buy it back. But you are 
cold !” 

Removing his overcoat he threw it around the 
shivering form. Then he took off his gloves 
and forced them on the toil-worn hands. 

The old man’s eyes glistened. As his gaze 
wandered across the fields to where the paupers 
were at work he said, softly: 

“There is something we must get even before 
we buy the old place.” 

“What is it, father?” 

“Overcoats for all the men on the farm.” 


” 
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With the Sculptors 


Recent Work by Mr. French,..Nelson R. Abbott...Brush and Pencil 


The work of Daniel Chester French stands 
conspicuous among American sculpture for its 
manifold excellence, and fortunate is the com- 
munity that can boast the possession of one or 
more of his masterpieces. His statues are happy 
in conception and equally happy in execution. 
His art is of the chaste, dignified, earnest sort 
that one likes to see in public places—a potent 
educational influence, a refiner of the masses, a 
mute inspirer to purer thought and better life. 

In the long list of his productions, his ideal 
or symbolic pieces have been perhaps his most 
beautiful and ennobling creations. Of this class 
are the six statues for the St. Paul capitol. 
The main sculptural group of this building will 
be a bronze quadriga indicative of progress. This 
will grace the central pavilion over the main 
entrance, and beneath it will be placed the French 
statues. 

They are symbolized moral qualities, repre- 
senting respectively Prudence, Truth, Bounty, 
Integrity, Wisdom, and Courage—the moral qual- 
ities to which the State owes its development. 
Four of the statues, Bounty, Truth, Prudence, 
and Wisdom, are female figures, and are among 
the finest the artist has modeled, the first three 
especially being remarkable for their simplicity 
and their beauty of face and figure. Wisdom is 
severer and more conventional but is yet emi- 
nently in keeping with the idea symbolized. Cour- 
age finds its exemplification in the figure of a 
Roman soldier, and Integrity in a toga-draped 
statesman. 

Prudence has her lamp, gracefully held near 
her shoulder; Truth, her mirror reflecting back 
her own countenance; and Bounty, her sheaf. 
But these witnesses of symbolism are mere in- 
cidental features. What impresses one is the 
superb figure-work, the chaste beauty of the 
countenances; in other words, the idealization 
of the human. Prudence’s lamp might be put 
into Truth’s hand, and Truth’s mirror into 
Bounty’s. The shifting of symbolism would not 
be noticed, nor would any one of the figures lose 
one jot or tittle of its intrinsic interest. They 
are simply idealized female figures, spiritualized 
and made instinct with moral quality; and in 
beholding the superb creations one feels their 
influence, and is little inclined to seek a label 
or quibble over the appropriateness of a name. 

To most people, probably, Wisdom, with its 
stiff pose and formal air, will seem the least 


satisfactory of the six figures. It is suggestive 
of a Greek caryatid. The countenance is majestic, 
the pose dignified, and the treatment of drapery 
excellent; but still one misses in it the graceful 
lines af the other three female figures, and it is 
not easy to see wherein symbolism gains by the 
loss of feminine grace. 

The male figures, Courage and Integrity, are 
well conceived and eminently natural. There is 
no exaggeration, no theatricality in the Roman 
soldier, nothing of braggadocio or daring. The 
courage suggested is the courage of conviction, 
backed by manly resoluteness and quiet deter- 
mination. And so with Integrity: it is simply a 
human form indicative of manly qualities, and 
as such it commands attention and admiration. 


Recent Discovery of Greek Statues,......+.++++. Scientific American 


The strange and, indeed, sensational discovery 
of works of ancient art at the bottom of the sea 
near the island of Cerigo (Cythera) will be re- 
garded as an event of the highest interest by the 
antiquarian and artistic world. Statues of ex- 
quisite beauty belonging to the best period of 
Greek sculpture have been rescued from the 
“dark, unfathomed caves” in which they have lain 
for perhaps two thousand years and have been re- 
stored to the gaze of a distant generation. Many 
of them,* unfortunately, have been much cor- 
roded by the salt water; in some cases the mis- 
chief is irreparable; in others it is comparatively 
slight, the portions of the statues embedded in 
the sand being still in excellent preservation. 

The discovery is due to a sponge-diver, who, 
while pursuing his vocation, came upon some 
bronze objects at a considerable depth; the au- 
thorities at Athens were informed, and the in- 
vestigations which followed, though much hin- 
dered by bad weather and insufficient appliances, 
have already yielded most important results. It 
is evident that a vessel containing a cargo of the 
choicest works of art must have foundered on 
the spot; her captain in all probability had direct- 
ed his course along the eastern coast-line of the 
Peloponnesos with the intention of rounding Cape 
Taenarum and proceeding to Italy, when, “im- 
potenti prensus Aegeo,” he was caught by the 
fierce “bora” and driven in a southerly direction. 
The statues were perhaps intended to grace the 
triumph of some Roman general or proconsul or 
to adorn the villa of some wealthy “virtuoso.” 
Some portions of the fittings and furniture of the 
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ships have also been found, as well as various 
objects used by the sailors. 

Many of the statues and fragments have now 
been brought to Athens, where they have been 
deposited for the present in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Foremost in interest and beauty is 
the life-size bronze figure of a youth, apparently 
Hermes. The head, arms, and upper part of the 
torso are intact and in good preservation; both 
legs have been found and enough of the re- 
mainder of the body to render an almost com- 
plete reconstruction of the statue possible. The 
figure is poised on the left foot, the right being 
thrown backward; the right arm is extended, the 
hand apparently grasping a wreath or a sacrificial 
phial. The general style is distinctly Praxitel- 
ean; the head somewhat resembles that of the 
Hermes at Olympia, but the cast of the features 
is more manly; the dignified and noble expression 
is softened by a slight melancholy. The statue 
probably dates from the fourth century B. C., 
and may perhaps be attributed to Lysippos or 
his school; it would, therefore, be unique as a 
specimen of the bronze works of this epoch, our 
knowledge of which has hitherto been derived 
from copies only. It will, perhaps, be known to 
posterity as the Hermes of Cythera, or of Anticy- 
thera—the spot where it was found being nearer 
to the smaller island. The ship in which it was 
conveyed, together with the other statues, was 
conceivably that in which the conqueror Sulla 
deposited many of the great masterpieces of 
Greek art; the vessel was lost, according to 
Lucian, somewhere in the neighborhood of Cape 
Malea. 

Next to the Hermes in importance is a finely 
executed statue of a young man bending on his 
right knee and gazing forward with an expres- 
sion of keen and concentrated attention. The 
head, covered with short, curly hair, the right 
arm and leg, and the greater portion of the body 
are in excellent preservation and display admir- 
able workmanship. The left arm, which is sadly 
corroded, was evidently raised, while the hand 
shaded the eyes or, perhaps, was held aloft in 
anticipation of the onset of an antagonist. This 
lithe and’ vigorous figure probably formed part 
of a group of wrestlers, in which the opposing 
athlete was represented as standing upright and 
preparing to close with his adversary. The statue 
displays many of the characteristics of the school 
of Rhodes; it may be attributed to the earlier 
portion of the second century B. C. 

Among the smaller objects of art now brought 
to light are two bronze statuettes of athletes 
which, though slightly corroded, are practically 
perfect. They both represent the muscular type 


of the school of Argos and Silkyon; the larger 
of the two, which resembles the “idolino” of the 
Uffizi Gallery, may be assigned to the latter half 
of the fifth century; the smaller, which recalls 
in some respects the famous “doryphoros” of 
Polykleitos, is of later date. A draped figure, 
also in bronze, belongs to the middle of~ the 
fifth century; the feet and the front portion of 
the head are unfortunately wanting. The head 
and one arm of a bronze statue of a boxer have 
been recovered; the truculent and somewhat 
brutal expression of the face is heightened by 
the bushy ringlets and beard, and the flat, some- 
what swollen nose. The forearm and hand are 
bound with the thongs of the cestus. A number 
of detached hands and feet have been found, and 
it is believed that the torsos to which they belong 
will be discovered in good preservation at a 
greater depth in the sand. Six marble statues, 
completely corroded by the sea water, and the 
torso of a large marble centaur have been brought 
to the surface. 

The researches have hitherto been carried out 
by divers from Symi, whose work has been ren- 
dered difficult by the great depth of the water. 
The tackle at their disposal has proved insuff- 
cient to raise some of the larger statues, and 
better appliances must be provided, as well as 
the means of lighting the bottom of the sea. M. 
Stais, the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
M. Kavvadias, the general Ephor of Antiquities, 
are about to proceed to the spot in order to super- 
intend the operations. Their anxieties will not 
come to an end with the recovery of the long 
lost works of art. The removal of the incrusta- 
tion from the statues by means of chemicals will 
require the greatest care and caution, and the 
piecing of the fragments of the Hermes will be a 
still more delicate task. The restoration of this 
superb masterpiece, a task of the utmost re- 
sponsibility, will no doubt be intrusted to an 
artist of world-wide reputation. 


An Interpretation of Rodin. .8.C. De Soissons...Nineteenth Century 


The works of art were numerous in the Grand 
Palais de l’Art at the Paris Exhibition. A great 
power of idea and an extraordinary originality 
were necessary to make a striking impression 
at the first glance; it was, however, done by 
Rodin’s marble group called The Kiss. The 
public stood before it, surprised by something 
unusual, almost extraordinary, and did not know 
what to think of it. Is it an unfinished sketch, 
lacking skill and sinning by neglect? Is it an 
original, very original, manifestation of art? Is 
it a failure or a masterpiece? That group is 
very different from those seen around it; it 
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overthrows all zsthetic theories of art, for it is 
so moving, so stimulating to thought, so un- 
classical, and so deeply touching man’s soul. 
That marble lives! All other statues 
possess, notwithstanding a great virtuosity of 
technique, a certain stiffness; in Rodin’s group 
the flesh is vibrating, shivering with all nerves, 
it is soft and in harmony with all most secret 
sentiments and manifestations of the soul. 

Yes, it is a masterpiece, which would be passed 
by with a smile of trifling by such a connoisseur 
of art as was Petronius, but before which would 
stand in admiration Paul Verlaine. It is the 
synthesis of the modern man, of that complicated 
being with its feverish passion, with delicate 
nerves, with longing after infinity, anxious to 
learn the secret of existence and to look into 
the depth of one’s soul, to the source of senti- 
ments. Among thousands of beautiful, har- 
monious statues, sometimes remarkable by force 
of expression, which I saw at the Exhibition, 
none of them expressed so powerfully the modern 
soul, none of them possessed such unusual marks 
of genius, as did The Kiss. 

When one looks on Rodin’s former work, 
one can hardly imagine that The Kiss was 
made by the man who created, beautiful, very 
quiet in its spiritual strength and harmony, the 
statue of St. John the Baptist and the elabo- 
rated Bust of a Lady, whose eyes look mirth- 
fully, whose bosom seems to rise and to move 
the delicate lace of the bodice. The artist 
who reached such a perfection might rest on 
his laurels. But Rodin belongs to the race 
of continually searching and always dissatisfied 
people; he wished to go forward, seeking the 
source of new art, creating a new epoch for it, 
to give us that which did not yet exist, to 
push the human spirit in its great effort of catch- 
ing Infinity and in its desire of looking at the 
Unknown. All his activity, all his life was and 
is strained to find new paths, to advance to 
the confines of human knowledge and means. 
He wished to make our limited senses broader, 
to make us see further, that we might look into 
a dizzying depth, there, where are born and 
where die the sentiments and passions, to catch 
the life in its continual movement; he wished 
to chisel in marble that which is rendered by 
modern music, viz., the cry of the soul coming 
out from its prison. 

If one could imagine a cataclysm which would 
destroy all works of our civilization, of our 
culture and art, if then, by some singular acci- 
dent, would be spared only the Exposition Rodin, 
then the future generation would have in it the 
whole psychology of the man of our times—not 
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such as he wishes to appear himself and to the 
world, but such as he is in his true, spiritual es- 
sence. 

In Rodin’s special exhibition there were at leas: 
thirty groups in which the artist tried to express 
the problem of passion; “she” and “he” striving 
to melt by the mircle of love into one. But he 
succeeded only in The Kiss, exhibited in the 
Grand Palais; there, the two are one; one does 
not know whether only for a moment or forever, 
but the miracle was performed by the power of 
the artist’s genius. In his other works one can 
at once notice the fruitless efforts: separation, 
dissonance, future full of bottomless suffering. 

I take only two groups. Carried by the Waves 
represents a nymph swimming on the billows, 
with a youth, who puts his arms round her neck 
and is dragged by her into a bottomless abyss. 
It is difficult to see the faces of both of them, so 
much they are bent; the whole tragedy of the 
situation is expressed in mad movements, by 
which they rush to peril with frightful swiftness. 
The other group is called The Kiss of the Wave, 
and it symbolizes the spiritual dissonance be- 
tween the great soul of the man and the light, 
unconscious soul of the woman. On a rock 
kneels on one knee a young woman; a butterfly 
rests on her shoulder. At her feet kneels a man 
leaning his head on her bosom. One cannot for- 
get the expression of his face, on which is de- 
picted the fulness of infinite love, giving itself 
without any restriction, the tenderness, the soft- 
ness, and in the meantime the fire of passion; on 
his brows one can read sublime thoughts, Titanic 
flights, great desire to fight with the world for 
ideas, but in the meantime one can notice on his 
mouth the traces of weariness, of the pain of life 
and desire for help, for support, from that wom- 
an’s heart. The face of that man alone is a 
poem. “She,” frightened by the grandeur that 
lies at her feet, perchance would like to love 
him with the same strength, but she does not 
dare to promise; she feels her incapability, she 
pities the kneeling man, her heart is not bad, 
but her soul is weak, childish, small—‘‘animula 
blandula” ; embarrassed, she puts one hand on the 
shoulder of her beloved; with the second she 
holds the toes of her bent foot, and she is charm- 
ingly thoughtful about her own inconstancy. 

Both those works are not sketches but finished 
groups, deep in thought, marvelous in beautiful 
forms; especially the latter is one of those mas- 
terpieces about which one may think for hours. 

That psychology of “two” will be synthesized 
by Rodin in a great work, on which the artist 
has worked for ten years but which he has 
not yet finished: The Gate of Hell. It repre- 
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sents a gigantic door and on it bodies of men, 
women, and devils, all in the most various posi- 
tions, representing strength, suffering, horror, 
and despair. 

I omit a great many portraits, superb by their 
expression and characteristics, and I pass to 
the group called Les Bourgeois de Calais. It 
represents the burghers of that town handing the 
keys to the enemy after having exhausted all 
means of defense. The men, clad in long clothes, 
full of despair, hardly able to walk because of 
crushing grief, advance slowly; every face ex- 
presses complicated, painful sentiments of hu- 
miliation, of secret hatred and desire for ven- 
geance. 

That gigantic group is characterized by life, 
movement, expression—is, one may say, the last 
word of that most modern art which tries to bring 
out not so much the beauty and harmony of the 
body as the expression of the spirit, effort of 
sentiments, and the pulse of life. 

And now let us look at the statue of Balzac, 
that extraordinary work, which two years ago 
aroused so many contradictory judgments, such 
a storm of discussions, and now has conquered 
the unfavorable public opinion and dominated 
that hall at the Exhibition, and the people look- 
ing at it with respect. Already at the entrance 
Balzac looked on you with his eagle-like deep 
eyes. The whole statue, when looked at from 
near, seems to be a block of marble leaning on 
one side; from a distance that block represents 
a short man, with broad shoulders, wrapped in a 
floating dress, something between a morning 
gown and a monk’s habit, walking toward the 
spectator. The aim of the artist was to repre- 
sent the impression of movement, and he suc- 
ceeded entirely. The powerful head, set on a 
thick, nude neck, comes out from the habit; the 
large square brow is that of genius; the eyes 
look straight, the lips are open in a smile. It 
seems that the great psychologist was interrupted 
in his work by a visit of a friend, and came 
to meet him in his ordinary white monkish habit 
which he usually wore while writing. 

When one embraces Rodin’s work with one 
glance, one notices that Balzac dominates every- 
thing, as a symbol of genius, of strength, and 
power; behind him Victor Hugo raises his in- 
spired eyes, and The Burghers of Calais bend 
their humiliated heads. All round one sees sev- 
eral hundred statues, busts, sketches, the gigantic 
result of the efforts of one man; and every one 
of those works, even the smallest one, tells us 
about the fight of spirit with matter, about the 
triumph of the artist’s fancy and will over tech- 
nical difficulties, about the triumph of a genius, 


and about the beginning of a new era in sculp- 
ture. 





A Visit to Rodin.......... Ernest Beckett,......+.. Saturday Review 


A man rather below the middle height, with 
incisive gray blue eyes, a broad, curving, down- 
ward-drooping nose, a shaggy beard, gray, with 
gleams of red in it, and M. Rodin stands before 
you. His manner is courtesy itself as he takes 
you round and shows you the various works 
that are (or rather were) to be seen in the Ex- 
hibition Rodin and unfortunately were seen by 
too few. When he finds you are interested and 
explains in vigorous picturesque language the 
sense and meaning of his great creations, you feel 
that you are in the presence of a man, who is 
not only an artist of supreme genius, but who is 
a poet and a philosopher as well. M. Rodin is 
the Wagner of sculpture. As Wagner endowed 
music, so Rodia has endowed modern sculpture 
with new capabilities and larger powers. In his 
hands the marble and bronze lives, and lives not 
with an anemic, grudgingly measured-out life, 
which is all that law, habit and convention have 
left to the sleek, black-coated citizen of to-day, 
but with the full-blooded prodigal abounding 
force that was the characteristic of the earlier 
peoples of the world. Whether you like his 
work or not, it cannot leave you cold, and any 
sculpture but the best is too apt to leave you 
cold. It deals with materials that are too hard 
and rebellious for pigmies to handle, but when 
a master appears, how pliant and responsive they 
become ! 

In what school has M. Rodin trained his 
extraordinary powers? He tells you himself: in 
the school of nature, and he was led to nature 
by Michaelangelo. When he first wrought he 
was tied and bound by the small, stiff, formal 
ideas oi that day. The study of Michaelangelo 
quite set him free from these, and under the 
influence of that incomparable master, his style 
broadened and strengthened, till he too began 
to produce masterpieces. His Creation of Man 
—the figure rising, as it were, out of the earth, 
his mother, to whom he is looking down in won- 
der and perplexity, and equipped by her with 
the vast physical force that she would bestow 
upon her first-born child—is evidently inspired 
by Michaelangelo. But though he began, he 
did not end, with him. He had yet to learn from 
a still mightier master. Slowly, with infinite 
labor and unconquerable patience, he wrested 
from nature, one by one, the secrets that the 
greatest artists alone can grasp, and in that 
school he is a learner still, with, as he says, ever- 
extending glimpses of an ever-extending knowl- 
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edge, the limits of which no man can hope to 
reach. Here is one of his methods. He does not 
place his models in pre-arranged attitudes. He 
leaves them to move about freely, and in the easy, 
natural play of their limbs and muscles, he seizes 
many suggestions of great value. In his opinion 
beauty is not so rare as many people suppose. 
Sometimes it appears in the commonest objects, 
if you know how and where to look for it. And 
in any case nature unconstrained has always 
a nobility of its own. Especially he delights to 
express the principle of dualism, which, whether 
it be of attraction or repulsion, underlies all 
nature. On my remarking this, he replied that 
“the most unintelligent man and woman, when 
they love or when they hate (and hate is after 
all only love reversed) take on something of 
splendor, as they feel nature about them.” In 
these latter days it is but a wan and faded 
splendor, corresponding with the subdued tone 
of our passions and our garments. 

I will endeavor to describe one or two of his 
works, which reveal the texture of his mind. A 
colossal hand, the hand of the Creator, is thrust 
out of a cloud and holds a clod of earth, out of 
which is formed a man and a woman. Their 
mission here, during the brief span of life allotted 
to them, is, according to nature, merely to fulfil 
the first commandment given to man, “increase 
and multiply.” Passionately they cling together 
in a loving embrace, knowing full well how soon 
they will turn to earth again, and look upon 
each other no more for ever. Again, there is 
a figure of Death not crowned with terrors, as 
he appears to imaginations appalled with visions 
of retributive justice, but covered with flowers, 
the “delicate death” of the old Pagan world. 
The figure, with drooping head and relaxed limbs, 
slumbers in blissful ease, content to have put 
off the burden of life, and Earth, pleased to re- 
ceive back her foster-child, strews her over with 
choice garlands and fresh-fallen leaves. 

I am tempted to describe other small works 
of great interest and beauty, as it is impossible 
to describe the great ones in terms that would 
convey any true idea of their amazing force and 
fecundity. I must however give a brief account 
of two of them—The Gate of Hell and The Tower 
of Labor. I understand that a site has already 
been chosen for the former, and the latter is 
barely more than a project. The Gate of Hell 
is to be cast in bronze, and surely there has been 
nothing to equal it since Ghiberti’s bronze doors 
at Florence became the wonder and admiration 
of the world. It is Dante’s “Purgatorio” made 
visible, and I doubt if the vivid, fiery words of 
that tremendous poem more searchingly impress 
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the mind of a reader than Rodin’s rising, falling, 
swaying, struggling, tense, tortured figures im- 
press the eye of the observer. There are more 
than a hundred and twenty of these figures, in 
every conceivable attitude, with infinitely varying 
expressions. Sometimes a whole character is 
indicated by the mute appeal of a hand or the 
suggestive pose of a limb. The three figures that 
support the portal, on which the words “Lasciate 
ogni speranza voi che entrate” are written, are 
men of prodigious muscular power, the body of 
each a glorious specimen of the sculptor’s art, 
but having countenances on which such profound, 
unutterable woe and despair are graven, that they 
seem as if they had been dipped in the very 
atmosphere of hell. Truly Rodin is a worthy 
interpreter of Dante. 

The Tower of Labor is as gracious a composi- 
tion as the other is gruesome. M. Rodin con- 
ceived it when he was looking at the column of 
Trajan with its array of figures circling up 
toward the top, and not to be seen distinctly more 
than a few feet from the ground. Why not, he 
thought, put the Column of Trajan into the 
Tower of Pisa? And that is what he has done 
in the admirable model which he has planned and 
partly executed. The column is encircled by a 
stairway, but without steps, and of an easy in- 
clination, winding upward along open arches so 
that the air and light can freely enter. On the 
column will be carved a history of Labor. Be- 
neath the platform, on which the Tower stands, 
there will be vaults, in which those who work 
in the bowels of the earth will be represented. 


_The platform will be approached on one side by 


two flights of steps. On the opposite corners 
stand two colossal figures representing Labor by 
Day and Labor by Night, of which there is so 
much under the conditions of modern industry. 
On either side of the doorway, and above it there 
are seated figures, one of them a symbol of physi- 
cal work bearing a spade, the other of mental 
work holding a pen. On entering the Tower 
the gradual development of Labor since the 
earliest recorded times will be unfolded. The 
toiling generations. of men, each generation 
dressed in the costume and engaged upon the 
occupation appropriate to the period, will be ex- 
hibited to our eyes. Thus the laborers of the 
world, from ancient to modern times, can be 
seen and studied, as they stand out from the 
column in bold relief, carved as the figures in 
the Parthenon frieze. The column is crowned 
by the angel of blessing, bringing down from 
heaven health and prosperity, the rewards (for 
Labor is twice blessed) that the gods bestow 
upon work well done. 
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Me. Brash on Art GNE LUGO ..ccccccccoscoccscecevess Art Interchange 

While engaged in executing a portrait at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, George de Forest 
Brush spoke several times in public, criticised 
at the life class of the Art Students’ Club and 
accepted numerous private invitations. Probably 
one of the most interesting talks made by Mr. 
Brush during his stay was delivered before a 
gathering composed of the Art Students’ Club 
and their friends on the topic, Art in Its Relation 
to Life. 

The ideas which he most strongly emphasized 
were that art has always sprung from the high- 
est, intensest, primitive passions of man; that 
religion has rendered a great service to art by 
unifying and directing artistic expression; that 
great art can only be reached by the subordina- 
tion of the individual and the codperation of the 
race; that at present art is affectation in America 
because we have no emotions to depict nor such 
a complication of scientific or emotional or social 
life as to culminate in art, and also because of the 
omnipresence of machinery; that our art of the 
future must spring from the artisan classes; that 
the mission of art is something more than to 
make his life go gaily, and that the time will 
come, when, by attaining to unity of action and 
ideal, as in the Chicago World’s Fair, America 
may produce an art equal to that of European 
nations. 

In opening, Mr. Brush spoke of the doubts 
which appertained to art, especially to modern 
art. The artist who starts in his profession san- 
guine and full of fire ends by being thankful to 
make a living out of it. He finds himself sup- 
plying a market with phantasies and toys, with 
the result that what he does is not in keeping 
with his early aspiration; is not noble; does not 
reach the world. In order to see the reasons of 
and the cure for this we must go to early art. 
As art is a natural means of expression, a lan- 
guage whose object is to describe, we find it used 
by the first men. The earliest drawings show 
man struggling with his enemies, first with wild 
beasts, afterward with his fellow-man. Out of 
the second of these great, leading experiences of 
men grew patriotism, the defense of women and 
children, and all the warlike virtues. Last came 


the God idea, religion, and it was principally re- 
ligious art to which Mr. Brush turned his atten- 
tion. 

The debt of art to religion was a topic upon 
which he had much to say. While granting that 


nothing can be nobler than Christian art, he said 
that the point which he desired to make was that 
religions, whether right or wrong, have produced 
great art wherever their followers have been 
possessed by them and have builded to them. You 
might as well give a million dollars and say, “I 
will discover a new food” or “I will discover 
a new plant,” as to hope for an art by any pro- 
cess of education through art museums and the 
like. What are art museums but bric-a-brac 
shops’ collections of the leavings of past centuries 
and arts? It isn’t possible to get an art museum, 
and then, by merely studying the things you put 
in it, to produce an artist or a school of artists; 
they must come by natural development. 

Mr. Brush thought that religion, by its con- 
servatism, had rendered art immense assistance, 
and he spoke with almost disgust of the freaks 
which individualism has played with the architec- 
ture of this country. To-day, he said, we in 
America are infatuated with individualism, but 
the great lesson of art is that nothing can be done 
unless the individual subordinates himself to the 
whole. He pointed out how this had been done 
in the case of an Egyptian temple; also, that of all 
the flowers which might have been used in deco- 
ration but one had been used, and that one the 
lotus, the flower which of all others the Egyp- 
tians singled out by their religious and race 
consciousness. 

Again, the service rendered by art is seen in 
the subjects which it has suggested. A modern 
artist often has to ask himself what he shall 
choose to paint or carve; the Greeks and the 
Italians had their subjects chosen for them. The 
themes offered may have been few, but they were 
inexhaustible. Having had their subject given 
them, they were free to develop it, and it was 
the fact of many generations having worked 
upon a few “motifs” in this way that made a 
Phidias or a Shakespeare or a Michaelangelo pos- 
sible. Now, here in America we do not have 
the same advantage, said Mr. Brush. The mod- 
ern artist is a barbarian, with cruder ideas of 
art than a North American Indian. Lots of 
people spend their time painting onions and bot- 
tles and other old débris. It would never have 
entered into the heart of primitive man to do 
that. Art is in the condition it is here because 
we have no natural uses for it. We have got 
to the pass where we say, “Here, we can’t stand 
this any longer. Let us have some art quick. 
Give us a few gods swimming around in a blue 
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We have the stamps all right to pay -for 
The fact is that our art is either an imita~ 


sky. 
it!” 
tion of bygone ages or rampant individualism. 
Here Mr. Brush alluded to the houses, “Queen 
Anne in front and Mary Ann in the back,” as a 


sample of popular architectural art. When we 
are convinced that we are here to live for others, 
and that the practical purposes of things are not 
all, we shall stop building things like that, said he. 

It is impossible to get beauty to order; ma- 
chinery has done more to destroy art than I could 
tell. The reason why men do not know how to 
carve is because they have been taught to work 
by machinery and measurements. Their ideal 
is to make a thing look like machine work, and 
that is why it is odious, hideous. Not only is the 
artisan ceasing to know beauty, but he is ceasing 
to work with his hands at all. He is becoming 
a “hand.” How can we get any art when all that 
the employees see in work is their wages, and, 
as wages sink to starvation level, a strike beyond? 





An Autobiography....... E. de Reszké....... Saturday Evening Post 


One day I went to Paris as an amateur, with 
no thought of ever undertaking an operatic career, 
and merely as companion to my sister Josephine, 
who was engaged to sing at the Salle Ventadour, 
so rich in the best traditions, and connected with 
the careers of so many great artists. Whatever 
career I may have achieved I have Verdi to thank 
for it. It was he who first engaged me to sing, 
and it was as the King in his Aida that I made 
my début. I had been singing some in drawing- 
rooms, as an amateur only, and one night M. 
Leon Escudier, the editor and publisher of 
Verdi’s works in Paris, happened to hear me. 
The composer was himself in Paris at that time, 
supervising arrangements for the first perform- 
ance there of his Aida. 

Verdi had brought the troupe which was to 
present his opera from Italy. Madame Stoltz was 
to sing the Aida, Madame Waldman the Amneris, 
Masini the Rhadames, Pandolfini, Amonasro, and 
Medini, Ramifis. The entire cast was complete 
except the King. For two weeks they had been 
searching for a King.» Then it was that M. 
Escudier heard me sing and told Verdi of me, 
and I sang to him. Verdi helped me with the 
role, and ten days later I made my début in Paris 
at the Salle Ventadour, which is connected with 
the names of Tambourini, Patti, and so many 
famous artists. The date was April 8, 1876. On 
the eighth of April, therefore, I celebrated the 
jubilee of my twenty-fifth year in opera—a quar- 
ter of a century. 

When I sang for the first time in Milan at La 
Scala it was in Boccanegra, by Verdi, and again 
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under his direction. He attended all the re- 
hearsals and was indefatigable. Those rehearsals 
lasted for eight hours each. Verdi was never 
pleased, never satisfied, until after the success 
of the first performance. Then he would em- 
brace or kiss the singers and beg their pardon 
for all the harsh things he had said in rehearsal. 
“For I know,” he said, “that artists can always do 
better than they do. And it is not until the first 
performance is over that I am satisfied that they 
have done their best.” He was a charming man, 
a sweet character, but difficult to please. 

It was in 1879 that I sang first in Massenet’s 
opera in Italy. The following year, while I was 
singing at the opera in Turin, Mr. Gye made a 
trip to Italy to secure artists, heard me sing, and 
engaged me for Covent Garden. There I made 
my London début in the same year, and there, 
with the exception of perhaps three seasons, I 
have sung every spring and summer since—for 
twenty-one years in all. 

In 1881 I was engaged to sing at Lisbon, where 
my sister also sang. We gave for the first time 
there Wagner’s Lohengrin. We sang a great 
deal at Court, the King being an ardent music 
lover. He decorated me with the Order of the 
Commander of Christ, and my brother, who sang 
at Court then as an amateur, was decorated with 
the Order of Santiago. 

In 1883 my brother Jean and I were engaged 
by M. Maurel to sing at the Théatre des Nations 
in Paris, and there it was that my brother 
Jean made his début as a tenor in Massenet’s 
Hérodiade. Mme. Fidés Devriés and M. Maurel 
were in the cast. The success achieved was such 
that Massenet wrote Le Cid for my brother and 
myself, and we first sang in it at the Paris Grand 
Opera. Prior to that our appearances in Mas- 
senet’s Hérodiade had been at the Comique. At 
the Grand Opera we remained until 1890, going 
in the London season to sing at Covent Garden. 
In 1890 we received a command from His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Czar, to come to St. Peters- 
burg, where we sang in opera with Madame 
Melba and other artists. 

In 1891 came the engagement of Mr. Grau for 
America, and of that happy season, and the ones 
that have followed it, I need not speak. It is only 
natural that with us both, my brother and myself, 
America and the Americans should be held dear. 
I had sung for fifteen years in opera, and had I 
not come to America I should have given up 
the career. 

Three years ago my brother Jean received the 
Victorian Order from Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, after a performance of Lohengrin at Wind- 
sor. Last year I received the same decoration 
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from Her Majesty after a performance of Faust 
at Windsor Castle. It is a decoration highly 
prized, and has been bestowed upon Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Sir Henry Irving. 

In every Court that we have sung royalty has 
been most gracious. The Czar Nicholas and the 
Czar Alexander were always kind, and so was 
Queen Victoria, who directed us to be served 
from the royal gold plate at Windsor. On the 
occasion of the Czar Nicholas’ first visit to 
Poland, after his coronation, we sang at the State 
performance of Lohengrin, and also at the fes- 
tivities at the palace. It was then that His Im- 
perial Majesty decorated my brother and myself 
with the Order of S. Stanislaus. 

After the opera seasons in America and London 
we go each summer to the baths, often to Mt. 
Dore, and to our homes in Poland, where I am 
happy to be once more with my family and in 
my native land. There I study, and there, too, I 
enjoy watching the training and progress of my 
horses, until the time comes around again for 
my return to America. 

Of the great composers in whose works I have 
sung under their own direction, in addition to 
Verdi, I must mention three performances of 
Rubinstein’s Daemon, that he conducted in Lon- 
don at Covent Garden. After that came the cele- 
bration of the five-hundredth performance of 
Faust at the Paris Grand Opera, under the direc- 
tion of Gounod, who was so good and so kind. 
Subsequently came the production of Romeo and 
Juliet by Gounod, in which my brother and I sang 
with Madame Patti. 

We live so quietly, there is so much study, 
there are so many rehearsals and performances, 
that, after all, our lives are quiet and uneventful 
ones. In looking back there appears little to 
chronicle, and time so fully occupied seems short. 





Histrionic Death.....ceccccccccccccccccceves Courrier des Etats Unis 


The recent death of Mme. Stern, better known 
as Mlle. Croizette, the famous French actress, 
brings out some interesting opinions regarding 
the purely artistic way to die upon the boards. 
During her artistic career she was a constant 
sufferer, a fact generally unknown to the public 
that applauded her. Mlle. Croizette was ex- 
tremely delicate and was subject to fainting spells, 
and it was to that very weakness that she owed 
her greatest success in a career which, unfortu- 
nately, was too brief. 

People have not yet forgotten the violent man- 
ner in which she used to die in The Sphinx. That 
scene brought out many controversies. Some 


critics gave to it their most enthusiastic approval, 
while others furiously denounced it. 


Then fol- 
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lowed the regular debate upon the question how 
to die on the stage. In 1897 the American Dr. 
Edson took the artists to task for the ridiculous 
manner in which they “died.” In his opinion 
Croizette alone understood the situation. “The 
artiste,” he said, “went first to see Dr. Charcot 
and, after the description which he gave to her 
of the effects produced by strychnine, she chose 
that poison for her role. She pored over the 
books dealing with the subject, procured dogs 
which she poisoned in order to observe minutely 
the convulsions of their agony, and after many 
efforts she succeeded at last in giving such a 
perfect imitation of the effects of strychnine that 
the medical students came to the Théatre Fran- 
Gais to learn to recognize through her manifesta- 
tions the symptoms of the terrible poison.” 

But there was considerable exaggeration in the 
statement of the American doctor. In the first 
place, it was not from Charcot, but from her 
own mirror, that she took her lessons. Subject 
as she was to syncopes, she watched the changes 
of her face when she felt the first symptoms of 
a fainting spell. She learned how to contract her 
diaphragm and bring on a semi-suffocation that 
forced her to tear off her collar in a manner that 
severely tested the nerves of the spectator. 

Dr. Cabanés, after reading an article in the 
Revue Medicale, determined to consult, not the 
doctors, but the theatrical people, upon the ques- 
tion of how to die before the footlights. Should 
the stage death be ideal or realistic? The replies 
which he received remained for a long time in 
his hands; but at last he brought them to light. 
Among them are the following: 

From Frangois Coppée: 

“My. taste is not very realistic in this matter. 
I remember perfectly the way the beautiful Croiz- 
ette used to disfigure herself in The Sphinx. I 
don’t know whether or not the thing was inter- 
esting to the medical students, but to me it was 
hideous. 

“The somersaults of Gil Naza in L’Assommoir 
were also abominable in my eyes. To speak 
frankly, in my judgment, the real truth on the 
stage is impossible, and I am very glad of it. 
Do not press me upon this’ subject, or you might 
force me to proclaim that to all the grimaces of 
the actor who endeavors to assume the appear- 
ances of gasping and dying for good, { prefer 
the death that we find in the tragedies in a noble 
and graceful pose and with an Alexandrine verse 
on the lips, instead of a sigh.” 

M. Sarcey’s reply began with a story told to 
him by Legouvé. The latter in one of his pieces 
introduced Ristori in an act from Romeo and 
Juliet. Ribes played Romeo and after swallowing 
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the poison began to make frightful contortions. 
“Oh, my dear friend,” said Ristori, “you are not 
poisoned, you seem merely to have colic.” 

“On the stage,” continued Sarcey, “a man 
has no right to have colic and to hold his sides, 
even if that is precisely what people who take 
arsenic do. There are a hundred ways of dying 
on the stage. The essential is to select a method 
of dying that will be dignified, graceful and touch- 
ing. Who cares if in the eyes of a doctor it 
appears to be out of joint? Am I a doctor?” 

Decidedly Mlle. Croizette had against her both 
critics and authors. Among the latter was Vic- 
torien Sardou. His answer to Dr. Cabanés was 
as follows: 

“The dramatic art is subject to certain inevita- 
ble conventions which the spectator admits with- 
out difficulty. In three hours events pass upon 
the stage which in real life would require months. 
Ten minutes are all sufficient to pass from one 
locality to another, even from Paris to New York. 
The stage is inclined, which is not in conformity 
with reality, and the doors open from the wrong 
side, without being noticed by anybody. The 
theatrical convention is not only admitted, but 
it seems to conform to the truth where reality 
would appear conventional. A supper, for in- 
stance, on the stage is finished in six minutes, 
and even that seems to be too long. If it took 
the natural length of from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour, the public would consider it 
intolerable. 

“It is the same thing with death. The public 
wants it quick and decent. Of course it is well 
to conform to the character of the malady. But 
that is a matter of measurement. It should not 
be prolonged, neither should it be revolting. A 
death scerie that would occupy on the stage the 
length of time that it takes in reality would be 
unbearable. A correct representation of death 
by poisoning is impossible on the stage.” 





Concerning Organs and Pidn08...cccsesseseeeseees Saturday Review 


The two musical instruments best known to 
the British public undoubtedly are the piano and 


the organ. The first is supposed to adorn every 
British home; the second mars most of our 
churches. The first might be described as the 


most abused instrument in the world if it were 
not that the organ is still more frequently abused. 
With both I have been very familiar for many 
years; and I have noticed how they have curious- 
ly changed their proper positions. That is to say, 
the piano is by its native rights a sort of maid of 
all work—a thing on which one can play any- 
thing from a Palestrina motet to a Wagner 
music-drama—while the organ is a noble solo in- 
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strument on which all attempts to fake orchestral 
effects are doomed to failure; and yet the piano 
is set down constantly as a solo instrument at 
Queen’s Hall and St. James’ Hall and elsewhere, 
and concertos and sonatas are played upon it, 
while the organ is reserved for the purpose of 
accompanying amateur choirs that cannot keep 
in tune without it, and the music generally played 
on it is music originally intended for other in- 
struments. I believe these facts are as they are 
because of an odd passion of the modern mind, 
the passion for seeing anyone or anything used 
for a purpose for which it is obvious enough that 
nature never intended him, her or it. People 
nowadays love to see an actress behave like a 
clockwork doll, dancing about the stage with 
painfully jerky movements; and they like almost 
as well as they like this to see marionettes imitat- 
ing as they best can the movements of living men 
and women. They love to see “contortionists,” 
they are overjoyed to see a man with difficulty 
do something with his toes that anyone can do 
quite easily with the fingers. And so, the piano 
being this useful maid of all work, they are 
pleased when it is converted into a solo instru- 
ment and perspiring artists endeavor more or 
less successfully to make it sound as though it 
had a right to exist out of a musician’s study; 
and the organ being a splendid instrument with 
an individuality as distinct as that of the violin 
or ‘cello, they are pleased when the oboe, the 
clarionet, the cuckoo, yea, and the cock and hen 
and the braying donkey are imitated on it. The 
results have proved disastrous. The piano has 
become a bloated, overgrown affair; it has lost 
its ancient lovely tone and has become a nasty 
clanking cause of distress to all musical ears; 
and the organ is fast becoming a mere “kist 0’” 
various kinds of more or less disagreeable “whis- 
tles.” A modern concert grand is hardly to be 
distinguished from a battleship; and a modern 
organ can hardly be distinguished from a con- 
certina. 


Roman Church Music............ Ce vcorcccreccvcccccccccces Criterion 

The appointment by the Papal authorities of 
Cardinal Steinhuber to the leadership of the S. 
Cecilia Society, which virtually carries with it the 
control of the music of the Roman church the 
world over, is of importance and interest to musi- 
cians. It is said the Cardinal is not in sympathy 
with the party now agitating for a recognition 
of the Gregorian chant as the true music of the 
liturgy. That the latitude now existing in the 
choice of music for Catholic worship will be 
curbed is clear, for it has gone to the extremes 
of theatricalism. 
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Pic crncaviscncycdcosteneedicssovessscesconns Washington Star 


When de breeze is gittin’ balmy an’ de sky is kind o’ blue, 

An’ de trees is gittin’ ready foh to blossom out a few, 

An’ de laziness comes tricklin’ f'um yoh haid down to yoh feet, 
An’ nuffin’, ’cept a good long rest seems gennywinely sweet— 
Oh! it’s den you gotter hustle’, an’ you didn’ so much care, 
De sunshine on de water telegraphs you foh to shirk, 

An’ you orter to be a loafin-—but you gotter go to work. 


I’s often had it preach’ to me—dar’s times foh ev’ry thing: 
Dar’s time for hones’ labor, an’ dar’s times to dance an’ sing. 
An’ it allus seem to me, betwix de springtime an’ de fall, 

Dat de time set by foh loafin’ is de special time of all. 

An’ dat’s why I am tempted foh to sing a minor key; 

Foh de shovel’s gittin’ heavy jes’ as heavy as kin be; 

An’ vou’s staggered by de hahdships dat in his existence lurk, 


When you orter be a-loafin’ an’ you has to go to work. 


Sambo’s Seliloquy...... R. B. Thompson....Metropolis (ills.) Herald 


Ise got a funny feelin’ in de region ob ma’ heaht; 

I kaint jis recomember how it ebber got a sta’t, 

Dey ain’t no hoodoos comin’ an’ de Ku Klux men 
am dead 

An’ I don’t ’spose ’dere’s nuffin wrong wiv dis heah 
niggah’s head. 


Somehow dese clothes am mighty old an’ mighty 
ugly too; 

I need a store bought outfit, sah, if any niggah do! 

Dey ain’t no use a talkin’ dis heah kinky hair of 
mine 

Needs cuttin’ and dese ugly shoes jist got to have 
a shine. 


Ise got to put a white shirt an’ a great big sun- 
bu’st on— 

Don’t care if some folks laugh an’ say my. reason 
am plum gone, 

De birds am singin’ sweeter dan dey ebber wuz 
befor’ 

An’ playin’ ’round wiv boys an’ dogs don’t satisfy 
no mo’. 


My boss he sez I’m lazy an’ he cusses me a heap; 

*Kaise I am absent minded like he thinks I want 
to sleep. 

I wish I wuz a mockin’ bird or cooin’ turtle dove— 

a I guess de truf am dat dis niggah am in 
ove! 


To My Lassie,.... Cedseoereee ES BS ccctssesmnesawee ..-Canadian 


The stormy sea’s atwixt us twa, 
Oh, my ain, my dearie, lass; 

An’ when my bonny’s far awa’, 
The days are lang an’ dreary, lass. 


Altho’ I’m idlin’ by the burn, 
Or wand’rin’ o’er the heather, lass; 
My thochts to thee will ever turn, 
Our hearts are aye together, lass. 


But when at e’en the shadows fa’, 
An’ come ’twixt thee and me, lass; 
I feel that sad thou’rt far awa’, 
The dew gets in my e’e, lass. 


An’ ilka day it’s a’ the same 
My heart is sad an’ sair, lass; 
An’ gin I get me safe at hame, 
I'll never leave thee mair, lass. 


ee NE Winn cshesscnerceseescéccseecseeed Denver Times 


Hain’t got no name as I know of 
’Cept th’ one give him in joy 
’Cept th’ one given him by Love 
Jes’ our Little Sweetheart Boy. 


I like to listen thro’ th’ dark, 
Tis a pleasure ’thout alloy, 
Fer to set an’ smoke an’ hark, 
To th’ laugh of Sweetheart Boy. 


It is a joy to you unknown, 
’Til your heart is made a toy. 

By a youngun an’ your own, 
Jes’ a Little Sweetheart Boy. 


Fer if fer me th’ whole world laid, 
At my feet with heaven’s joy, 

Fer them all I wouldn’t trade, 
Jes’ our Little Sweetheart Boy. 


eR Fic ocicncsccecesccccsvccscced Frank L. Stanton* 


The craps is all gethered, I reckon; 
Hain’t made a good show fer the fall; 
But what’s the use sighin’, 
An’ wailin’, an’ cryin’? 
Thank God, thar’s enough fer us all! 


We've lost some on cotton, I reckon, 
An’ ’taters air powerful small; 

But what’s the use sighin’? 

The fritters air fryin’, 
An’ thar’s jest bout enough fer us all! 


We'll pull through the winter, I reckon; 
We never have gone to the wall; 

So, put on the griddle, 

An’ tune up the fiddle— 
Thar’s room in the quadrille fer all! 


*Songs from Dixie Land. The Bowen-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 











IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


Fore Daddy'd Go to Bed......cercesvevees St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Each night for fifty years or more, 
’Fore daddy’d go to bed, 

TIe’d come ’round tryin’ every door 
From front hall to the shed, 

And then he’d blow the candle out 
And set it on the bin, 

And, by and by, you’d hear him shout, 
“Is everybody in?” 


And if it happened one of us 
Young fellers still was out, 

He’d walk aroun’ and fret and fuss 
And say he had no doubt 

That somethin’ had befallen us 
Or we'd fell into sin, 

But when he’d hear our trampin’ feet 
He’d say, “Thank God you're in!” 


And now I reckon he’s up thar, 
Awaitin’ day by day, 

To bid us welcome from afar 
If we should go that way; 

But one thing’s certain, he won’t rest 
Until his kith and kin 

Have passed the portals of the blest 
And all are gathered in. 


Swearing Off....... 8. B. Garrison....New Orleans Times-Democrat 


I dance all day 

An I’m in fo’ fun, 
An’ I eat de possum 

When de possum well done. 
Ef dat am wicked 

Do yo’ blame dis coon; 
Gimme little mo’ time, 

Gwine to swear off soon. 


I chaws ma bacca 
An’ IT still drink rum, 
Kase I done fo’got 
Dat de New Year’s come. 
Ma boss says dough 
Excuse dis coon, 
Ef I ain’t swore off 
Gwine to swear off soon. 


Gwine to swear off, say 
Bout next July, 
When de mule gets stubborn 
An’ de weeds grow high, 
An’ de sun shines hot 
Fo’ to plague dis coon. 
Ef I don’t do it den, 
Gwine to: swear off soon. 


Wie MOMONY. 6c .coccocscrcccsecccccvccecoceeeccese New York Herald 


If everyting tond go yoost right 
Schvear a leedle bit! 

If pusiness dosn’t suit you, kvte, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 

If your head aches fit to sphlit, 

If der baby has von fit, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 


If you catch some nasty colds, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 

If your vife kits mat and scholds, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 
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If you can’t pay all your bills, 
If you haf der shakes und chills, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 


Peebles del you yoost to schmile 
Ven der vairlt goes wrong— 
Keep on schmiling all der vile— 
Sing von leedle song; 

All der same, dot’s vom bik lie 
Vitch goes mit me, nit! 

I feels alvays best ven I 
Schvear a leedle bit! 


Tond schvear all der whole tam time— 
Only ven you’re mat; 

Vot’s der use to kig supblime 
Yoost pecause you’re glat? 

All der schmard men in the vairlt— 
Please tond you fergit— 

Ven misfortune’s at dem hairlt, 
Schvear a leedle bit! 


Men vitch sais dey do nod schvear 
Ven tings tond go right 

Iss pig liars—you can bet 
Dey yoost schvear insite. 


Salmon River......cceeveeees POO GND i ic00ees e808 Field and Stream 


Perhaps you never heerd uv it, ’at silv’ry stream 
uv mine, 

Which blinks all day in a drowsy way, while lilies 
bloom and shine; 

It ain’t in all the joggerfrys, its some too small, I 
s’pose, 

It’s way down in Connettycut, where wooden nut- 
megs grows. 


It wiggles from amongst the hills fur up beyend the 
town, 

Then laughs an’ groans o’er roots an’ stones, an’ 
rushes madly down 

Till by an’ by it stretches out to meet the ebb an’ 
flow, 

Then marches back an’ forth all day like reg’lar 
soldiers go. 


Upon the sunny western slope my boyhood home- 
stead stands, 
A tangled mess uv ‘loveliness, the toil of lovin’ 


hands; 
An’ frum the summit uv the hill is spread before 


my eyes 
A gorgeous spectacle uv land an’ water parrerdise. 


I know jest where the fishes live, an’ where the 
lilies grow, 

An’ where the birds talk lovin’ words, an where 
the mushrats go; 

I know where rests the eagle bald, the hawk an’ 
fisher-king, 

An’ where to find new wintergreen, an’ where the 
wild grapes cling. 


An’ on the moss-grown bank I set an’ watch the 
mirrored skies, 

Each great white boat in cloudland float before my 
raptured eyes. 

Bill Shakespeare never loved his stream no better’n 
I love mine, 

Which blinks all day in a drowsy way where lilies 
bloom an’ shine. 
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The Family Doctor........ Augustus Caillé....... Review of Reviews 


Is there a place in society for the family practi- 
tioner, and, if so, under what precise conditions 
will he be in demand? 

Even though medical men should in the future 
organize on a codperative plan—with the various 
specialties grouped around an able general con- 
sultant—I firmly believe that the family practi- 
tioner is not doomed to become extinct, and that 
in due time the people will again elevate him to 
the position of trusted family counselor, and this 
opinion I hold for two reasons, principally. 

In the first place, many intelligent people, even 
at the present time, who are fortunate enough to 
have the services of a thoroughly good family 
practitioner, have refused to give him up and 
have upheld the dignity of his position on every 
occasion where the counsel and services of a 
specialist were in demand, and, in the second 
place, the public has already experienced” the 
many and serious drawbacks of an indiscriminate 
consultation with immature specialists, whose ad- 
vice, if followed, has in many instances been 
bought more dearly than by dollars and cents. 

Much of the specialist’s operative work of to- 
day is worthy of the highest praise; on the other 
hand, a large percentage of operative work is ill- 
advised, superfluous, and harmful, and as soon as 
the more intelligent people of the community 
realize that such is the case, they will again turn 
for advice to the intelligent family practitioner ; 
they will admit him again to the inner family 
council and trust to him to shield them from the 
meddlesome treatment of our times, and to deliver 
them into conservative and safe hands. And if 
the future family practitioner is to regain lost 
ground, again to aspire to reach that plane in the 
practice of general medicine which is properly 
his, and again to enjoy the full confidence of his 
clientéle, it must be through his own individual 
efforts—by educating himself to become a diagnos- 
tician. In view of the complex character which 
is a feature of some of the special examinations, 
this may seem a herculean task, but I am con- 
vinced that all medical men who are fitted by 
nature and proper education for their work will 
in reasonable time become competent diagnos- 
ticians, and will be capable of formulating precise 
indications for treatment. Under all circum- 
stances, the general practitioner should direct 
his energies to make a diagnosis himself, and to 
formulate precise indications for treatment. His 


patients will understand that he cannot be a jack 


of all trades and perform everything, but they 
will expect him to make a diagnosis and suggest 
proper treatment. 





eT Fe inno ei08tiseccseseccaccessses Lancet 

It is well known that the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere differs but little, if at all, 
wherever the sample be taken; whether it be on 
the high Alps or at the surface of the sea, the 
relation of oxygen to nitrogen and other con- 
stituents is the same. The favorable effects, 
therefore, of a change of air are not to be ex- 
plained by any difference in the proportion of its 
gaseous constituents. One important difference, 
however, is the bacteriological one. The air of 
high altitudes contains no microbes, and is, in 
fact, sterile, whilst near the ground and some one 
hundred feet above it microbes are abundant. In 
the air of towns and crowded places not only does 
the microbic impurity increase, but other im- 
purities, such as the products of combustion of 
coal, accrue also. Several investigators have 
found traces of hydrogen and certain hydrocar- 
bons in the air, and especially in the air of pine, 
oak and birch forests. It is to these bodies, doubt- 
less consisting of traces of essential oils, to which 
the curative effects of certain health resorts are 
ascribed. Thus the locality of a fir forest is 
said to give relief in diseases of the respiratory 
tract. But all the same, these traces of essential 
oils and aromatic products must be counted, 
strictly speaking, as impurities, since they are 
not apparently necessary constituents of the air. 
As recent analyses have shown, these bodies tend 
to disappear in the air as a higher altitude is 
reached, until they disappear altogether. It would 
seem, therefore, that microbes, hydrocarbons, and 
entities other than oxygen and nitrogen, and per- 
haps we should add argon, are only incidental to 
the neighborhood of human industry, animal life, 
damp and vegetation. 





The Healthful Bedroom,..........00. Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 


Everything about a sleeping room should be 
simple, immaculate and easily kept so. Bed- 
rooms may be either carpeted with matting or 
the floors oiled and rugs placed beside the beds. 
If the walls are papered the colors should be 
modest and subdued. The windows should be 
curtained so as to be uniform with the rest of 
the house, but too much drapery is an abomina- 
tion and it should be entirely dispensed with in 
a sick-room. The bedroom is what its name im- 
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plies, a place of repose, and everything about it 
should be conducive to the one purpose of sleep- 
ing. Pictures and garish furniture, or articles 
not actually necessary to the comfort of the occu- 
pant should be entirely ignored. Above all 
things, a sleeping apartment should be flooded 
for at least one hour each day with sunlight and 
have an abundance of fresh air, care being taken 
the while that the sleeper is not exposed to a draft. 





Licensed to _ Sere Oe re ene Reem e Detroit Free Press 


It has been shown how disease may be trans- 
mitted by the razor and other tonsorial imple- 
ments. In a number of States, notably Michigan, 
there are laws regulating to some extent the 
barber’s business, and it has been found that they 
are productive of much good. Mr. Charles Rieger, 
a member of the Michigan Barbers’ Commission, 
says of the work of the Board: 

Some of the questions asked applicants for a 
license before the Board of Examiners may sound 
very simple, but they are important, nevertheless, 
and must be answered intelligently before the 
coveted license is granted. For instance, the bar- 
ber is apt to smile at the apparent simplicity of the 
question, “What kind of a lather brush do you 
use? How are the bristles fastened on the han- 
dle?” 

“That’s easy,” he says to himself; but the an- 
swers are not always satisfactory. There are 
certain kinds of handles that gather verdigris 
and other unhealthful accumulations, and the up- 
to-date barber will use only those that have proved 
the best and the most cleanly. 

Another simple question is, “What do you use 
for washing lather from a customer’s face?” The 
barber (and we occasionally find one) who writes 
“a sponge” in the answer blank, is advised to cut 
it out right away as a most reprehensible practice, 
and to provide a clean towel for each customer. 

The question, “What do you use for applying 
powder to a customer’s face?” sometimes elicits 
the answer, “powder puffs.” This practice is also 
condemned by the Commission. There is no surer 
method of communicating skin diseases than by 
the application of the same powder puff to each 
customer’s face. The last examination form con- 
sisted of sixteen questions, upon which the appli- 
cant must secure a percentage of seventy. He 
must be a citizen of the United States, tell how 
long he has worked at the business, whether he 
served as an apprentice under a regular barber, 
or just picked up his trade, whether he ever 
worked in a barber’s college, which institutions 
are not recognized by the profession; on what 
kind of a hone he prepares his razors for use, 
what kind of a solution he uses for disinfecting 
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his razors, clippers and shears, what he uses for 
cleaning hair brushes, combs and shaving brushes, 
how to stop the flow of blood in case a customer 
is cut, and give his ideas on the best remedies 
for treatment of skin and scalp diseases, for faces 
with eruptions caused principally by close shav- 
ing, for dandruff and for loss of hair. 

The law doesn’t expect a barber to be a physi- 
cian, but it does expect him to be familiar with the 
best method of preventing skin diseases by the 
use of proper antiseptics, etc. 





A Chinese Physician....William E. 8. Faas,..N. ¥. Medical Journal 


My first acquaintance in the medical profession 
of the Middle Kingdom was Ong Ah Chin Peh 
Tsai, popularly known as Ah Chin. He was about 
fifty years old, tall, slender and dignified. He 
belonged to the mandarin class, having taken 
the second, or Kyn-jin, degree. His medical 
knowledge was hereditary, if I may use a bull, 
his father, grandfather, and other ancestors hav- 
ing been members of the profession. With the 
curious instinct begotten by ancestor worship, he 
credited his success in life, not to his father, 
whose assistant he had been, but to his grand- 
father, who had died before Ah Chin had reached 
manhood’s estate. He had a large practice and 
enjoyed a professional income of probably twenty- 
five hundred a year, which is the equivalent of 
twenty-five thousand dollars in our western civ- 
ilization. He was popular and had a deserved 
reputation for generosity and kindness to the 
poor. His dress was simple, but very neat. He 
was entitled to wear a plastron on his coat, as well 
as a button in his cap, but he contented himself 
with the latter ornament alone. It took some 
time to break the ice with him, but after a while 
his confidence was won and in his leisure hours he 
would talk freely with a few of us western bar- 
barians upon his profession. 

There were some topics upon which he pre- 
served a smiling silence. These were profes- 
sional secrets which had come down in his family 
and which he would transmit inviolate as valuable 
property to his oldest son, who had already en- 
tered upon a successful medical career. The lim- 
itations of his mental horizon were very curious 
to one of our race. In some respects he had 
wonderful knowledge, while in others he was so 
ignorant as to arouse ridicule or pity. He was 
a master of acupuncture and could thrust a needle 
into almost every part of the human frame with- 
out doing any damage. He knew what the Chi- 
nese call the safe points, the dangerous points, 
and the dead points. He had learned these by 
practicing for years upon a manikin which was 
covered with opaque wax, concealing the aper- 
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tures which every good Chinese surgeon must 
know. And yet he had very little idea of why 
one point was safe and another perilous. 

He knew there were veins and arteries in the 
body, but he knew nothing of their location and 
relation. He knew no more about the osseous 
system than an average American boy, but he did 
know considerable about the joints and how to 
treat dislocations. Of hygiene and sanitation he 
knew nothing and did not care about them. Out- 
side of his own house, abutting upon the wall and 
flowing over into his yard, was a pile of filth and 
garbage whose stench could be perceived a hun- 
dred yards away. 

He was very much interested in western 
medicine, despising its theory and practice of 
medication and puzzling over rather than admir- 
ing its surgery. He approved of the germ theory 
but denied that the microbes were microscopic 
creatures, holding very vehemently that they 
were creatures intermediate between worms and 
snakes, and that they were the causes of every 
kind of fever. He believed that these snakes, or 
worms, laid many eggs which passed from the pa- 
tient’s body through the bowels, the pores, and 
even the lungs, settled in other bodies, and there 
hatched and attacked the new surroundings. He 
was quite successful in respect to several com- 


plaints, notably rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, 
eczema, ulcers, carbuncles, and diarrhoeal com- 
plaints. 


His methods for rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
gout consisted in the liberal use of hot teas and 
broths .and a relinquishment of all ordinary food. 
In most of the fluids there was the simple tonic, 
ginseng; in others there were aperients, which 
apparently were impure Epsam salts; one broth 
contained peppermint leaves, chopped almonds, 
bay leaves, honey, blood and wine. So far as I 
could make out, he drenched the entire gastric 
system with immense quantities of hot water, 
washing out the entire body in that way, and re- 
lied upon the elements added to the water for 
medicinal action as well as for nourishment. In 
treating eczema he distinguished between an in- 
flamed skin from which blood came at points and 
one from which merely lymph came. To the 
former he applied a paste made of pitch, pepper- 
mint, and some oils, and to the latter a paste made 
of raw eggs, honey, calcined kaolin, peppermint 
oil, laudanum and other substances. After the 
preparations were applied, the surface was cov- 
ered with thin brown tissue paper, this in turn 
with thick brown paper, and this held in place 
by narrow strips of white cotton cloth. The heat 
of the inflammation dried the clay paste, which 
became quite hard in twenty-four or thirty-six 
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hours. He broke it off by striking it with a little 
hammer, and then applied a new coating to the 
raw surface. An ordinary eczema he cured in a 
week, and a severe one in two weeks. 

For stomach-ache, gastric chills, flatulency, in- 
digestion, and most forms of dyspepsia he had a 
treatment which was truly heroic. The patient 
lay at full length, and the doctor with his muscular 
hands pinched the body. The pinching was done 
with the thumb and the forefinger or between the 
knuckles of the forefinger and middle finger. I must 
say that the method, though cruel, had excellent 
results. There was immediate relief and a very 
speedy cure. 

Ah Chin scarified, as do all Chinese physi- 
cians, but did it in moderation. He used aperi- 
ents in large quantities and preached the un- 
healthfulness of constipation. 

For catarrhal troubles he used warm solutions 
of astringents rendered aseptic by peppermint 
and similar oils, and where there was pain, as in 
nasal catarrh, he often applied an oil into which 
he had put tincture of opium. For some forms of 
dyspepsia he used burned paper. The paper was 
a thick yellow tissue which, when burned, left a 
fluffy black ash that was probably one-half car- 
bon and the rest silica and mineral salts. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps always, he wrote talismanic 
characters with colored pencils on the paper. At 
first I thought the talisman was merely a melo- 
dramatic flourish, but after a while I noticed that 
he employed different pencils, and that each pen- 
cil was made of a substance which, when burned, 
would exercise a chemical or medicinal influ- 
ence. The vermilion pencil consisted of red mer- 
cury ; the brown pencil was red oxide of iron; the 
white pencil contained carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium ; another pencil contained some salt of 
sodium, an impure carbonate if I remember aright. 
The pencils had blunt points, and in writing a 
talisman ten or twelve grains of material would 
be transferred to the paper. When it was burned 
and diffused in a cup of tea, the ingredient would 
pass into the stomach along with the carbon of 
the paper. ‘a9 

For sores and ulcers he had salves of various 
sorts, the active ingredients being peppermint oil, 
pitch oil, camphor oil, and opium. They were 
practically a simple antiseptic and disinfectant 
dressing, always giving relief and generally as- 
sisting Nature in effecting a prompt recovery. 
Take him for all in all, Ah Chin seemed to me 
much like the poor leech in Romeo and Juliet. He 
had about the same range of simples, the same 
blind trust in his science, and the same ignorance 
of the higher science which modern therapeutics 
has brought into being. 
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Marine Signaling in Fogs....04 sesesesssees 20008. Providence Journal 

The observed peculiarities of zones of audibility 
and inaudibility in fogs are generally recognized 
now, though their laws are not sufficiently well 
understood to render unnecessary the search for 
a reliable method of transmitting signals through 
fog. Some interesting experiments have recently 
been made on the transmission of sound through 
water. It has been found that at the distance of 
a mile the sound of a large bell suspended in a 
well below the bottom of a ship could be dis- 
tinctly heard, and by the use of a special receiver 
could be recorded up to a distance of twelve 
miles. The idea of the inventors seems to be 
that a series of such submerged bells might be 
placed along the coasts and used in connection 
with the special receiving apparatus on the ship 
as a warning in cases of fog and storm, thus 
doing away with the usual foghorn, which under 
certain conditions of wind and weather is very 
unreliable. The wireless telegraph, however, 
would be more reliable, have a much wider range 
of action (up to forty or fifty miles at least) 
and be little if any more expensive, so that 
the utilization of the under-water fog bells seems 
improbable. Indeed, an application of the wire- 
less telegraph to fog signaling has recently been 
announced in England. The apparatus consists of 
a revolving wheel, having teeth of varying size, 
which as it revolves operates a Morse key con- 
nected with a wireless telegraph transmitter. The 
signals made by the moving of the wheel repre- 
sent the dashes and dots of the Morse code, and 
hence it is easy to dispose the teeth of the wheel 
so that any place sends out signals which spell 
its name. The wheel can be rotated by clock- 
work, so that every minute or half-minute it will 
automatically warn all ships, equipped with a 
receiver, which come within its zone of influence. 
On a steamer, for instance, trying to make New 
York harbor in a fog, when it arrived within 
forty or fifty miles of Sandy Hook, a bell would 
ring on the bridge and the receiving instrument 
would announce New York. 





Space Telegraphy........-.00+. American Catholic Quarterly Review 


Wireless telegraphy has proved its utility as a 
means of communicating with ships at sea and 
with isolated stations which could not be reached 
by cable. Here its utility seemed to cease, be- 
cause at any one station the transmitter would 
influence all the receivers within its field of 
influence, and in turn its receiver would be 


actuated by all the transmitters within its range 
of susceptibility. There was therefore no privacy 
in the messages sent out, for there was no selec- 
tive system of signalling, and there was, more- 
over, nothing but confusion when two or more 
stations tried to communicate with a given station 
at the same time. The labors of several workers 
have been directed to the overcoming of this diffi- 
culty, and a solution seems to have been reached 
by Professor Slaby, of the Charlottenberg Tech- 
nical High School. 

Professor Slaby was working on a system of 
wireless telegraphy for use in the German navy 
which would not infringe the Marconi patents 
when he found the solution referred to. He de- 
scribes his invention in a lecture published in the 
Electrotechnische Zeitschrift. In every station 
from which messages are sent out by wireless tele- 
graphy there is a tall vertical wire. Electrical 
oscillations are set up in this wire and their wave- 
length depends on the length of this wire. The 
longer the wire the longer the wave length of the 
electrical oscillation sent out. An idea of this 
may be gathered from the analogy of a vibrating 
rod. A vertical rod clamped at its lowest point in 
a vise and set in vibration oscillates backward 
and forward to the right and left of its position 
of rest. The motion is greatest at its upper free 
end and is zero at the point at which it is clamped. 
This latter point is called a nodal point or a node. 
Suppose the vertical position of the rod to be 
extended upward in space. Begin at the node 
and to the right of this line and draw lateral 
perpendiculars proportional to the velocities of 
the vibrating rod. We will have a series of lines 
to the right gradually increasing in length from 
zero to a maximum representing the velocities of 
the rod as it moves from rest to its furthest posi- 
tion to the right. If we continue these perpendic- 
ulars upward in reverse order to represent the 
relative velocities as the rod returns to its posi- 
tion of rest and then connect the extremities of 
these perpendiculars by a line, we shall have a 
curve beginning on the right at the bottom of 
the rod and extending outward to a maximum 
distance opposite the top of the rod and gradually 
returning to the line of extension of the rod until 
it meets that line at twice the height of the rod. 
But the rod moves past its position of rest to 
the left, and a similar curve, constructed to the 
left of the vertical and beyond the first curve, 
represents the excursion to the left and return 
of the rod to its vertical position. The whole 
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curve, that is, the part to the right plus the part 
to the left, represents the complete to and fro 
motion of the rod or a complete oscillation, and 
is called a wave. It is evident that the rod is 
just one-quarter of the length of the wave. 

So it is with the electrical oscillation set up 
in the vertical wire used in wireless telegraphy, 
The lowest point, or that at which it is grounded, 
is at rest electrically or is at what is technically 
called zero potential, and the free end is at maxi- 
mum potential just as the free end of the rod had 
maximum velocity. So just as the rod was one- 
quarter of the wave length, so the length of the 
wire is one-quarter of the electrical wave length 
set up in it and radiated into space. Hence by 
varying the length of the wire electrical waves of 
any desired length can be sent out into space. 

These oscillations will be taken up by another 
wire whose rate of electrical vibration is the 
same, and a receiver connected with this wire 
will be worked by these electric waves. But as 
the most vigorous part of the oscillation of the 
rod was the top, so the most vigorous part of the 
electric oscillation is at the top of the vertical 
wire. Hence to make sure of the working of 
the receiving apparatus it should be connected 
with the top of the vertical wire. This, how- 
ever is not practicable, and here Professor Slaby 
overcomes the difficulty by a very simple device. 

Reverting to the analogy of the vibrating rod, 
it is clear that if a rod of twice the length were 
clamped in the middle and both ends left free 
there would be developed in the lower half oscil- 
lations of the same amplitude as those-in the 
upper half when the rod was set vibrating. In a 
similar way Professor Slaby attaches to the bot- 
tom of the vertical wire, just where it is ground- 
ed, a wire of the same length, and electrical oscil- 
lations of the same amplitude as those in the 
vertical wire are set up in this extension wire, 
which may be straight or coiled. The receiving 
instruments are attached to this extension wire. 

This extension wire forms the main feature of 
Professor Slaby’s invention and enables him to 
arrange a multiple system of signaling. For this 
arrangement of wire will respond to waves of 
only one length, and waves of all other lengths 
will go to earth at the point at which it is ground- 
ed. By varying the length of the extension wire 
the nodal point of the oscillation will be shifted 
from the ground point to some point along the 
extension wire, and thus waves of different 
lengths will be detected. Thus it is possible to 
arrange by means of the extension wires the re- 
ceiving apparatus of a certain station so that only 
the waves of a certain length will actuate the in- 
struments, and therefore only the messages in- 
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tended for that station will be received there. 
Thus secrecy is secured unless the wave length 
of the transmitter be known. There can be at 
any one station a number of receivers, each 
actuated only by its corresponding transmitter, 
and hence a number of messages can be received 
at the same time. 

Improvements have been made in the trans- 
mitting apparatus by which the length of the 
wave sent out is completely under control. Ex- 
periments are to be made on German naval vessels 
to determine the length at which signaling with 
this improved apparatus is possible, and the re- 
sults are awaited with interest. 





Prbating bey Clee g oc cc ccccccsseccevcccescesss Boston Transcript 

A London photographer, Mr. F. Greene, has 
succeeded in producing a paper for printing with- 
out ink by the use of an electric current, which 
promises to revolutionize the “art preservative of all 
arts.” Using the new patent paper a process has 
been devised to print without the use of ink. In- 
stead of saturating this “electrographic” paper 
with the sensitizing materials, as has hitherto 
been done, it has been found best to mix them 
with the pulp in the process of manufacture, and 
so a radical departure has been made and a new 
machine-made paper has been invented that has 
rare properties. The chemicals used are abun- 
dant and cheap, so that this paper can be pro- 
duced as cheaply as common paper. The pre- 
pared paper is stable and colorless, is unaffected by 
any other agent than the electric current; may be 
kept indefinitely and: sent to the press directly 
from the roll as manufactured, with no prelimi- 
nary treatment whatever; yields instantly a dense 
black, permanent print; requires no subsequent 
fixing or developing ; indeed, is ready for distribu- 
tion immediately, as there is nothing like ink to 
smirch or require drying; briefly, it meets all the 
requirements of a perfect medium for electric 
printing. The machine for electric printing is 
simply an ordinary press divested of all its inking 
mechanism and having the cylinder or paper bear- 
ing surface covered with a suitable conducting 
metal. The work of “make ready” is the same 
as for ordinary printing, and the line blocks, 
electrotypes, wood cuts, half tones, engravings, all 
kinds of designs in relief may be used at will. 
The form is connected with one pole of the 
dynamo or battery—for most purposes the cur- 
rent may be taken from an ordinary incandescent 
light wire—the paper carrying cylinder or sur- 
face is connected with the other pole. Thus the 
metal surfaces of both cylinders are the elec- 
trodes, while the paper is in reality a very thin 
cell in which the pulp is an inert medium and the 
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contained chemicals the electrolyte which is to be 
subjected to electrolysis. As the cylinders ap- 
proach each other to press the paper as it is fed 
between them, the current is switched on auto- 
matically and glows from one cylinder through 
the paper at the points of contact to the other 
cylinder, the impression being produced instantly by 
electrochemical action. The paper possesses con- 
ducting properties, so that the voltage used may be 
fromtento one hundred and ten volts and four am- 
peres for largest machines. All inking mechanism 
being dispensed with, the power required to drive 
the press is much less. For a given piece of 
work, the cost of current for the actual printing 
is said to be only one-half that of ink, while at 
least a saving of one-third in the cost of presses 
is assured. The new process lends itself readily 
to all speeds, even to the fastest web presses. At 
an exhibition at Blackpool, England, witnessed 
by a large company of printers and scientists, a 
rotary press was run at the rate of six thousand 
impressions per hour, and the work was declared 
perfect in every particular. Relative to the ap- 
pearance of electric printing, the Journal of Print- 
ing and Kindred Industries of the British Empire 
says it greatly resembles lithographic work. It is 
reported that several of the great London dailies 
have placed their plants at the disposal of the in- 
ventor for an exhaustive test of the process. 





Reclaiming “‘ Waste’’...... Caldwell Johnson,..... Washington Star 


The saying that this is an age of miracles 
comes nowhere so near the literal truth as in the 
various processes devised by modern science and 
industrial art for the conversion of material once 
regarded as worthless refuse into articles of real 
value and usefulness. Here the modern spirit may 
well be typified in the form of a magician who 
waves his wand over heaps of dust and garbage, 
when, “Presto! change!” we have before our 
astonished eyes an array of beautiful forms for a 
great variety of uses. Applied science has thus 
realized the dreams of the ancient alchemist, and 
in its crucibles the meanest and coarsest sub- 
stances are transmuted, if not literally into gold, 
yet into things which have a high cash value. 

What substance, for example, would seem to 
be more completely useless than the refuse of 
mines and furnaces, or slag, as it is called? But 
slag is now treated in a variety of ways and con- 
verted into a number of useful things, such as 
paving blocks, slag glass, slag shingles and slag 
sand. Slag bricks is one of its chief uses at pres- 
ent, and for these there is a considerable demand. 
Mortar for building purposes is another method 
of utilization, simply achieved by grinding the 
slag sand with about 6 per cent of slaked lime; 
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artificial stone, molded into chimney pieces, win- 
dow heads and sills, wall coping and other orna- 
mental work for builders, and the latest use 
which has been found for it is in making wool 
or silicate cotton, so called from its resemblance 
to cotton-wool. This is snow white in color, and 
is chiefly used for covering boilers or steam pipes, 
and being a non-conductor of heat, it is admirably 
adapted for these uses. 

Coal slag has been for yeafs another trouble- 
some waste. Now, however, this is being used 
for building purposes. The builders in Lyons, 
France, are credited with being the first to use 
the waste which surrounds every coal mine. They 
wished to find a cheap, durable and healthy ma- 
terial for the construction of suburban houses, 
and coal slag mixed with slaked lime, treated as 
concrete, was adopted. The mass hardened rap- 
idly, and even after a few days the walls were 
firm enough to support the joist framings. The 
strength and fire-resisting properties of this new 
composition have been well tested, and one case 
is mentioned where a nitro-benzene factory was 
burned down, the great heat even melting the 
machinery, and yet the walls, built of coal slag 
bricks, were unconsumed, their surfaces having 
a glazed appearance, and they sustained without 
repair the ceiling and roof of the restored build- 
ing. 

An establishment that works up brass and iron 
in about equal proportions for more than a year 
mixed the drillings, turnings and filings of both 
metals indiscriminately and dumped them out of 
doors as useless rubbish to be got rid of. A 
separating machine was suggested, and it paid for 
its cost within three weeks. It is self-operating, 
requiring only the occasional supply of the chips 
and the removal of those already separated. The 
mixed chips pass through a trough in a thin 
stream before a revolving cylinder composed of 
horsehoe magnets, the brass chips drop in front 
into a box and the iron and steel chips are car- 
ried on the magnets to the under side and are 
brushed off by fixed brushes into another box. 
Before being separated these mixed chips were 
worthless. After being separated the iron chips 
had a marketable value and the brass chips a 
value ten times as great. 

In a certain machine shop worn out and broken 
filesare placed in a transverse holder on the grind- 
stone frame, held against the face of the stone 
by springs, given a traverse by a belt and a spiral 
cam, and the result is bits of smooth steel just 
adapted for forging boring bar cutters and keys, 
with a further result of keeping the stone trued. 

In brass manufactories there is unavoidable 
waste of the metals in the scoriae of the melting 
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furnaces, in the rolling mill department and the 
wire drawing. Whatever of this waste, with the 
sweepings, can be gathered is put into large mor- 
tars and subjected to the impact of pivoted pestles 
until the whole is pounded to a dust. Then it is 
floated in a running stream of water through 
a chute over riffles, which catch the heavy metal- 
lic particles and allow the lighter trash to pass 
off. The metallic residuum, packed in crucibles 
with luted covers, gives back a profitable per- 
centage of solid brass to be reused. 

Tin cans and scrap tin, like the old and much- 
abused hoopskirts, for a long time resisted all 
attempts to convert them to second use. The 
empty can has at last a mission, and a profitable 
one at that. Emptied of its contents of peaches 
or tomatoes, discarded and thrown out at the 
back door, it may soon be sent in at the front 
door and find an honored place in the house. 
Thousands of these cans are gathered in our cities 
every week and made into shining sheets, which 
are used to decorate or cover large traveling 
trunks A number of the factories for the con- 
version of old, buffeted and battered cans and 
other tin refuse from the ash heaps have sprung 
up in recent years and the business is a growing 
one. The cans are collected in various ways, but 
principally from the city ash heaps and the hotels 
and the large boarding houses. At the factory 
the soldered seams are subjected to an intense 
heat in such a way that the solder runs into a 
receptacle and is carefully saved and sold. 

It brings twelve cents a pound, and the profit 
from this source alone almost pays the expense 
of the gathering and handling of the cans. The 
tops and bottoms of the cans are melted and 
turned into window sash weights. The labels on 
the tin plates are easily taken off after having 
been thoroughly soaked in water, and the plates 
themselves are rolled flat by machinery. As the 
insides of the plates are not much discolored by 
the contents of the can, they present a clean sur- 
face, and make excellent coverings for trunks, 
the seams being hidden by the trunk braces, either 
of wood or sheet iron. 

In a report recently submitted: to our State 
Department by one of our consuls in Germany 
we are told of a new process devised in that 
country for the conversion of sawdust into fuel 
bricks. But sawdust has been utilized in various 
ways for some years past. In New York City 
there are about five hundred venders of sawdust, 
having a capital of $200,000 invested, and doing 
business of $2,000,000 annually. Forty years ago 
the mills were glad to have sawdust carted away; 
twenty-five years ago it could be bought for 50 
cents a load; now it brings $3.50 a load at the 
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mills. It is used at hotels, eating houses, gro- 
ceries and other places. It is wet and spread 
over floors in order to make the sweeping cleaner 
work. Plumbers use it a great deal about pipes 
and buildings to deaden the walls and floors. 
Soda water men and packers of glass and small 
articles of every kind use it, and dolls are stuffed 
with it. Yellow pine makes the best sawdust, as 
it is the least dusty and has a pungent, healthy 
smell. But any light wood will do. Black wal- 
nut sawdust will not sell, and is burned. 

The utilization of sewerage is a most impor- 
tant question, but apart from the chemical and 
agricultural uses to which it is now put, there is 
yet to be solved the problem of utilizing the waste 
with which every river to a less or greater de- 
gree is polluted. This is one of the things that 
they seem to manage better in France, for in a 
most interesting article which appeared a few 
months ago in the Leisure Hour it was pointed 
out how the floating debris of the Seine has for 
years been a source of profitable manufacture in 
obtaining from it greases and other products of 
commercial value. 

The utilization of animal waste presents an ex- 
tensive field. In the large pig-killing establish- 
ments in this country, and some in England and 
Ireland, there is literally nothing lost—save the 
squeal. Whether horse flesh will ever become in 
this country an article of food it is difficult to 
say, but an organization in Paris known as the 
Society for Promoting the Use of Horse Flesh 
claims to have provided Paris between 1866 and 
1881, with 67,809,460 pounds of meat. With us 
the worn-out and dead horses come out from fac- 
tory yards, the flesh as oil for soap makers and 
leather dressers, and the bones as oil, fat, glue 
and manure, to say nothing of the large quan- 
tities sold for cats’ meat. 

That a coal-tar product should find a demand 
among pharmacists and farmers, as well as in 
surgery and dyeing, is remarkable, but such is the 
case with naphthaline, one of the latest manu- 
factures from coal tar. A German chemist has 
discovered that one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of naphthaline is the fact that it is not 1n- 
jurious to man and the higher animals, whether 
breathed as gas or used in substance externally 
or internally, while it has a very different action 
on the lower organisms, both animal and vege- 
table, such as fungi, insects, etc, for they are not 
able to endure the action of the gas for any 
length of time. These, however, are the very 
properties that a good antiseptic ought to possess. 
It is now used as a protection against moths by 
fur dealers and others, and is also useful in 
ridding houses of other insect pests. For de- 
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stroying that minute insect known as phylloxera, 
so troublesome to grape vines, it has been found 
exceedingly useful. 

That a sweetening agent should come from 
coal tar will be a surprise to many, but such 
is really the case. By a novel treatment of one of 
the components of coal tar a compound may be 
obtained possessing very similar sweetening prop- 
erties to the best cane or beet root sugar. This 
saccharine presents the appearance of a white 
powder, and crystallizes from its aqueous solu- 
tion in thick, short prisms, soluble in warm water. 

Saccharine forms salts, all of which possess a 
very sweet taste, and physicians are looking to 
this product as a substance by means of which 
diabetic persons may enjoy food which has hither- 
to not been safe for them. Light from the gas 
in the making of which coal tar is a refuse and 
a species of sugar obtained from that refuse are 
probably such a combination of “sweetness and 
light” as never was dreamt of by the sweet singer 
who has given us that term. 

In the great cotton plantations of the south- 
ern States cotton seed was for generations thrown 
away, but it is now a recognized commercial com- 
modity for the blending of lubricating and cook- 
ing oil in the mixing of feed cakes for cattle. Oil 
ropes, after they have been picked by prisoners, 
are served up again as material for caulking ships. 
The refuse from candle works comes out as glyc- 
erine, and that of soap works as manure. Some 
of the most delicately scented perfumery comes 
out of waste rubbish. 

Use has been found for the refuse of tanneries 
and curriers’ shops. Much of the material for- 
merly wasted in these trades is now used for 
making the soles of boots and shoes. The leather 
cuttings and scrapings are cleaned, dampened, 
compressed and dried, the refuse in this process 
being in turn manufactured into what is known 
as leather board. 

Waste paper is converted into a great variety 
of useful things, into pails, cups and even car 
wheels and building materials. 

The saying that an enterprise has “all ended in 
smoke” does not have the significance that it did 
before a way was found to materialize that airy 
product into substances as tangible as oils, acids, 
spirits and tar. 

Smoke from the factory chimneys is largely 
carbon in another form, and in the course of a 
few years we may expect to see some diminu- 
tion of the smoke nuisance so prevalent in large 
towns—not from the vigilance of the sanitary 
inspectors, but because consumers are beginning 
to learn that instead of allowing the particles of 
carbon to escape with the other products, so help- 
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ing to poison themselves and their neighbors, they 
might have lighter coal bills to pay by burning 
up these particles. 

In the utilization of vegetable waste much 
of a surprising nature could be said. The seeds 
or stones of many fruits which would apparently 
seem useless have some economic value. In some 
parts of Egypt the date stones are boiled to soften 
them, and the camels and cattle are fed with 
them. They are calcined by the Chinese, and 
said to enter into the composion of their India 
ink. In Spain they are burnt and powdered for 
dentifrice, and vegetable ivory nuts are said to 
be applied for the same purposes. Some species 
of attalea nuts are burned in Brazil to blacken 
the raw India rubber. In India the seed or stone 
of the tamarind is sometimes prescribed in cases 
of dysentery as a tonic. In times of scarcity of 
food the natives eat them after roasting and 
soaking them for a few hours in water; the dark 
outer skin comes off, and they can then be cooked 
in various ways. From this seed an oil has also 
been obtained. The seed of the carob bean is 
ground up as food for cattle, and is used in 
Algeria, when roasted, as coffee. The use of 
some Mexican and other grasses for brushes is 
being rapidly developed. This material is as 
strong and flexible as bristles, and even the refuse 
from this,is being used as stuffing for mattresses. 
The use of esparto grass for paper making is well 
known, and straw is largely used for the same 
purpose. 


Shooting at the Clouds........ccceceesessceesees Scientific American 
The practice of “shooting at the clouds” with 
cannon or other specially constructed contriv- 
ances for the purpose of dispelling threatened 
hail storms is rapidly changing from the odd 
to the commonplace throughout Europe. In Con- 
tinental newspapers one reads at present of the 
systematic use of artificial storm destroyers in 
almost every country where agriculture forms 
the chief mainstay of prosperity. In many parts 
of France, Italy, Germany and Austria, the cus- 
tom has grown so extensively that it often forms 
an official department of the municipality. In 
such cases, with the assistance of the neighboring 
land-owners and farmers, thorough systems have 
been devised, until the elements have become so 
firmly harnessed that it is almost impossible for 
them to inflict injury or destruction to crops. 
Indeed, so widespread is the public interest in 
this valuable aid to agriculture at present that 
the leading agricultural societies have taker up 
the subject, with a view to contributing to the 
means already employed the results of their 
minute investigations. In Vienna recently a con- 
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gress of the members of the Meteorological Insti- 
tute was called, at which the various methods of 
cloud shooting were exhaustively discussed and 
many new experiments were inspired, which can- 
not fail to be of great benefit to the farmers in the 
districts peculiarly susceptible to the ravages of 
hail storms. 

From the report of the proceedings of this 
congress, it seems that the idea of averting storms 
by means of cannon shots is not a new one in 
Austria. It was first introduced during the reign 
of Empress Maria Theresa, who issued a decree 
prohibiting the use of cannon by the peasantry 
shortly after the adoption of the practice. In 
time, however, this decree was overruled, and in 
the year 1896, the burgomaster of Windish-Feis- 
tritz, in Styria, again introduced the method in 
Austria, substituting in place of the ordinary can- 
non a new weapon. This consisted of a funnel- 
shaped barrel of sheet iron, 6% feet long, and 
79 centimeters (26.8 inches) in diameter at the 
muzzle and 20 centimeters (7.8 inches) at the 
base. The idea of the broad muzzle was to dis- 
tribute the discharge over great space and thus to 
increase the effect. So successful were the re- 
sults attained by the burgomaster’s experiments 
that in 1897 the municipality of Windish-Feistritz 
counted no less than thirty shooting stations; 
since when there have been no hail storms what- 
ever in that locality. 

Nowhere, however, has cloud shooting found 
such general usage as in the vicinity of Venice, 
in Lombardy and Piedmont, districts that formerly 
suffered fearfully from the destructiveness of 
hail storms. During the summer of last year 
there were at least 2,000 stations, built on the 
plan of those constructed in Austria. At a con- 
gress held a short time ago in Casale Monferrato 
it was found that in numerous localities where 
shooting stations had not been introduced, hail 
storms were still of frequent occurrence, causing 
immense damage to crops and property, whereas 
the districts protected by artificial means were 
entirely free from loss from such causes. 

In a speech delivered before the Vienna 
Meteorological Institute in Vienna a few weeks 
ago, Burgomaster Stiger, the originator of the 
present method, gave some interesting facts re- 
garding his first experiments with the cloud- 
shooting cannon. He began his experiments with 
the fundamental principle of disturbing the in- 
tense stillness preceding a hail storm. In view 


of the established fact that there is no physical 
reason why sound waves should exercise an effect 
on the formation of hail, Stiger determined that it 
would be necessary to confine his operations to 
creating a form of whirlwind. An official trial in 
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1897, conducted by an expert, demonstrated that 
after the firing of a shot a small whirlwind arises, 
easily perceptible in the reflected sunshine. This 
whirlwind ascends with a piercing whistle, the 
sound lasting for thirteen seconds in day time 
and twenty seconds at night. 

During this experiment it was noticed that a 
swallow which flew within the radius of one of 
these whirlwinds instantly dropped dead. On 
examination the bird had the appearance of being 
shot. 

The mechanical energy created by the wind 
thus produced, upon which Stiger laid great 
stress, found few supporters in Europe until at 
the congress in Casale, Italy, a Prof. Roberts 
reported that at a distance of two hundred and 
forty feet the wind had destroyed a strong dia- 
phragm. Thereafter several experiments, held 
at St. Catherine, demonstrated that the whirlwind 
was the main if not the sole agent in diverting hail. 

Some careful experiments were carried on in 
Austria during the early spring, mention of which 
may also be of interest at this point. The experts 
who attended the exhibition could plainly see the 
wind rise from the mouths of the funnels with 
lightning rapidity, possessing all the aspects of a 
shot. When large cannon were used, whistling 
could be heard for twenty to twenty-eight seconds. 
The most marked effects, however, were produced 
by horizontal shots. For the experiments, shields 
built of thick paper and linen were placed at 
intervals of forty, sixty, eighty and one hundred 
yards from the mouth of the cannon. When the 
circle of wind enfolded these shields, the heavy 
linen and paper were torn from the frames, the 
solid posts and framework snapped in two and 
cast from eighteen to twenty-two yards, while a 
large mastiff standing near was lifted into the 
air and after turning several rapid somersaults 
hurled against the ground with such force that 
his interest in cloud shooting demonstrations was 
effectually dispelled. 

It is calculated that these artificial whirlwinds 
carry their energy to a height of 1,600 to 2,000 
yards, thus accounting for their effect on the 
clouds. As regards the creation of the wind, the 
explanation is that the air circulating in the 
mouth of the funnel is set in motion by the ex- 
plosion of the powder and hurled forth in a ball 
that expands upon leaving the funnel until its 
full force is reached some distance overhead. In 
actual operation rapid firing is avoided, its effect 
being to diminish the force of the wind. The 
shooting must be done during the quiet preceding 
the storm. Only quick matches or fuses should 
be used, percussion caps and similar inventions 
being barred. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


Epi1Tep BY RosBeErtT BLIGHT 
Te 


Among the “signs of the times” few can be as 
striking to the elder generation as the universal 
longing for fresh air and abundance of light. Our 
forefathers, in seeking a site for their home, seem 
to have selected the most sheltered hollows, where 
they could be protected from every wind, and they 
planted trees so near the house that the branches 
swept the windows in every breeze. Now we build 
on the hill-tops open to every wind that blows, 
and plant our shade trees far down the lawn, so 
that they shall not intercept a single ray of sun- 
light. As the dwellers in cities cannot enjoy this 
privilege, those who can afford it have a countrv 
residence to which they can retire when the heat- 
ed season approaches, or they rush off to moun- 
tain, shore of sea or lake, or some monster hotel 
erected in the open country. Fresh air is a neces- 
sary of life for the present generation. There is 
always, however, a vast proportion of the popu- 
lation of our cities which cannot indulge in an 
outing into the country whenever the glaring 
streets and walls reflect the heat until it becomes 
almost unbearable. In connection with them we 
come upon another “sign of the times” which indi- 
cates that the comfort of the many is not lost sight 
of in the pleasure of the few. This sign is to be seen 
in the multiplication of open spaces in or near the 
city, where those detained by duty or poverty may 
enjoy at least some of the blessings of nature’s 
free air. All who are interested in this phase of 
modern life will read the following passage with 
satisfaction: 


Park-Making asa National Art,........++ seccccececs World’s Work 

There is nothing in which our cities take more 
pride than in their public parks. Go to any city 
or town you will, and you will discover that the 
park plays an important part in the life and 
enjoyment of the people of all classes. The day is 
coming, if the present popular interest endure and 
increase, when the United States will present 
by far the largest area of artistic pleasure-grounds 
in the world. In fact, it requires no great exer- 
cise of the imagination to foresee a time when 
there will stretch in every direction across and 
up and down the country great areas of landscape 
architecture—a beautified continent as the result 
of a rational and national popular art. 

The present wide interest in landscape archi- 
tecture has in part, at least, an economic founda- 
tion. The abandonment of the open spaces of 
the country for the huddled quarters of the city 
brought a number of peculiar evils—the insani- 
tary effect of crowding, the ugliness of paved 
streets and long rows of houses all alike, the lack 
of healthful exercise, and the contagion of crowd- 
ed immorality. Public parks represent a practical 
endeavor to ameliorate these evil conditions. The 
younger cities are profiting by the experience of 


the older, many of which, by failing to recognize 
at the beginning of their growth that open spaces 
would become necessary, have had to invest enor- 
mous sums in park land. About one-eighteenth of 
the total area of our twenty-two leading cities 
is devoted to parks. There is no feeling that 
this proportion is too large; on the contrary, the 
constant tendency favors a further extension of 
park areas, both by the retention of outlying dis- 
tricts and by the creation of public squares in 
crowded districts. At the outset, there was much 
feeling against giving large spaces for park 
purposes. It was argued that they would greatly 
increase taxation; it was urged that they would 
be frequented only by the vicious, and that re- 
spectable people would soon be ashamed to be 
seen within their boundaries. But people every- 
where now regard any reasonable park tax as 
well-spent money. Though park appropriations 
have increased taxes, the parks themselves have 
tended to make much greater than formerly the 
value of adjacent property. Householders seldom 
object to paying something for cool breezes and 
refreshing views and playgrounds for their chil- 
dren. Moreover, it has proven as easy to police 
the parks as to police the streets. 

The opening up of small parks and squares in 
densely-inhabited quarters has been followed by 
a notable decrease of mortality. One reason for 
this is that they serve as reservoirs for pure air. 
A foul atmosphere weakens the vitality and makes 
it harder for the individual to resist disease. 
Another reason is the undoubted sanitary use of 
trees. A border of trees around a city is a 
great hindrance to the entrance of epidemics. 
Experienced travelers in countries where malaria 
prevails locate their nightly camps in places cut 
off by groves from pestilential swamps. When 
the trees that stood between the Pontine Marshes 
and a certain quarter of the city of Rome were 
cut down, the quarter soon became unhealthy. 
Moreover, by the even temperature which they 
keep, trees help to mitigate the summer heat and 
the winter cold. 

So much for the economic and sanitary value of 
parks. But their artistic value is even greater. 
The ideal park is planned to show Nature in as 
many aspects as may be reproduced. If in the 
heart of a city, it is so laid out that the visitors 
will catch no glimpse of surrounding buildings. 
Hills are raised and trees are planted to give a 
mysterious effect of farther distances. The tract 
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is made to seem much more extensive than it 
really is. The plans provide an agreeable com- 
bination of woodlands and open fields, miniature 
cliffs and gentle eminences. The impression of 
the whole is reposeful, but interest is aroused at 
every turn by something new—a contrast in color 
or in form. Flowering plants and shrubs are set 
out in profusion, but not to bewilder. Every view 
offers a suggestion; even the formal gardens— 
which represent the most artificial school of land- 
scape architecture—are approved by the eye. In 
tangled tracts, here and there, Nature is left to 
herself, but the gradations between her handi- 
work and that of man are so easy that there is 
no sense of a comparison between the artificial 
and the real. 

The general view gives an idea of completeness. 
Every possibility of pleasing the sight and stimu- 
lating the imagination has been met. 

It is impossible to measure the educational value 
of such a park. Its influences permeate a com- 
munity in subtle ways, shaping a thought here, 
or there soothing a trouble. Man in the city is 
out of the element in which he best thrives spirit- 
ually. The park is a tonic to lessen his depres- 
sion. There is no good reason why the United 
States, which has been charged with having no 
national art, should not develop a landscape art 
of its own. Landscape art is suited to the Ameri- 
can temperament. It offers a field for the indulg- 
ence of the national fondness for doing things 
on a large scale. It presents so much variety 
that it cannot grow stale. It appeals not merely 
to the educated, but to all classes alike. Land- 
scape architecture receives every year a more 
general recognition. It appears to be the only 
art that has not been developed so far as to fall 
under the influence of established conventions. 
Its possibilities are inestimable. The landscape 
architect works in both form and color. He 
draws upon all the seasons. He is not limited to 
a fixed scene, but may consider his composition 
from a hundred points of view. His finished 
work is not simply a bit of nature in arrest, but 
is planned to reap the advantages of shifting 
lights, of varying action of the elements. He 
constructs a thing of beauty that will last for 
all time, and yet it changes every year and every 
season. There is no other art whose products are 
at once so lasting and so varied. 

The increasing popular appreciation of land- 
scape architecture is even more significantly 
shown by all classes of people in the smaller 
cities, in towns, in villages, and in country places, 
than in the popular enjoyment of park. In many 
a town almost every lawn is now well kept; the 
trees are trimmed, shrubbery is planted, growing 
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flowers are arranged with taste. The florists’ 
and seedsmen’s business has enormously in- 
creased within a generation. The work of hun- 
dreds of societies for village improvement has 
given a stimulus to the care of yards that has 
been felt in eery part of the country. It is a 
poor town that does not have a flower show. 

Responding to the same popular impulse, State 
governments, and especially the national Govern- 
ment, have laid out for perpetual pleasure-uses 
great tracts of forest and stretches of land of 
unusual natural beauty. Every year excursions 
to these great parks increase. Perhaps no trav-. 
elers in search of rest ever, since the world be- 
gan got quite so keen a pleasure as the thousands 
of visitors get every year who go, even thousanc4 
of miles, to spend a period in the great national 
parks in the West. Not only do they come in 
direct contact with Nature in her grander mani- 
festations, but they study there the more closely 
the wonder of great trees and rare shrubs and 
noble scenery. 


While, however, civilized man with his increased 
wealth and greater ease, can afford to devote his 
attention to the xsthetic side of nature, he is not 
forgetful of the economic value of plants, and be- 
stows no little care in multiplying the sources of 
his food supply. Although America was discov- 
ered by the Old World peoples only some five 
centuries ago, she has done a service to mankind 
in affording several food plants that have become 
of universal value. Take, for instance, the potato, 
which people will persist in calling the Irish potato. 
It is undoubtedly a native of the southern part of 
the New World. The sweet potato is also a native 
American. So is that plant which has become one 
of the most important sources of food in the 
in the whole world, and which has spread to south- 
ern Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia—maize, 
or Indian corn. The following article sets forth 
efforts now being made to extend the culture of 
another American plant that has for many years 
been regarded as valuable economically by some 
foreign nations, although regarded only estheti- 
cally in its native land: 


Sunflowers for Commercial Purposes,...-.....+: Providence Journal 


Sunflower culture is engaging the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture, which believes 
that there is much money in the industry, if 
farmers in this country can be persuaded to take 
it up. Abroad, more especially in Russia, the 
plant is of great economic importance, its seeds 
being eaten in immense quantities, raw or roasted, 
as peanuts are in America, while the oil, obtained 
by pressing the seeds, is widely used as an article 
of diet. Besides, the stalks and oil-cake make 
excellent fodder, the leaves are employed as a 
substitute for tobacco and the fibre of the stalks 
has a high value. 

The sunflower might well be chosen as our 
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national floral emblem, inasmuch as it originated 
in this country, in the region of the great plains. 
Specimens of it were taken to Europe by the early 
Spanish explorers, and it was first cultivated in 
the Old World in the gardens of Madrid. The 
plant was utilized by American Indians long be- 
fore the days of Columbus, and Champlain, when 
he visited Georgian Bay in 1615, found the aborig- 
ines there growing it and using on their hair 
the oil expressed from the seeds. It was raised 
chiefly, however, for the sake of the food which 
its seeds supplied. To so high a point had it 
been developed by the natives on this continent 
that during the three and a half centuries which 
have elapsed since its adoption by the white men 
it has not been improved to any extent, merely 
retaining the abnormal size that distinguishes it 
from its wild original. 

In Russia, where the frequent religious fasts 
restricting the use of meat lead to a large con- 
sumption of vegetable oils, the oil of the sun- 
flower is widely employed. There are three prin- 
cipal varieties now cultivated in the empire of 
the Czar—one with large white seeds, which are 
said to yield the most oil; one with smaller black 
seeds, which are sweeter and regarded as the best 
for eating; and an intermediate form with striped 
seeds, used both for eating and for the produc- 
tion of oil. The sunflower, indeed, has assumed 
a greater economic importance in Russia than in 
any other country. Even by the upper classes 
the seeds are much eaten, the larger and finer 
ones being quite equal to most nuts in respect 
to both palatability and wholesomeness. While 
the poorer and less perfect seeds furnish an oil 
that is somewhat turbid and bitter, the better ones 
yield a superior quality that is said to compare 
favorably with olive oil for table purposes. The 
stalks and straw of the sunflower are highly 


prized for fuel, being in some parts of the Empire © 


almost the only available substitute for wood to 
burn. Sunflower oil appears to have more of the 
general properties of olive oil than any other 
known vegetable oil. Of late years, when purified, 
it has been used quite extensively to adulterate 
olive oil; it is of a pale yellowish color and de- 
cidedly palatable. In a crude state it is used by 
painters to some extent, being mixed with cheap 
paints and with prepared stains, but it does not 
equal linseed oil for varnish. The cake left after 
the extraction of the oil by pressure is extremely 
rich, being equal in this respect to maize-cake or 
linseed-cake. Branches and stalks of the plants 
furnish an excellent fodder, being highly nutri- 
tious. 

In the poorer districts of Europe a fair kind 
of bread is made from sunflower seeds, and is 
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used as a regular article of diet. Many cheap 
cigars, it is said, are made from the leaves of 
the plant. When properly cured, the large leaves 
make pretty fair wrappers for cigars, and for this 
purpose they are employed to a greater extent 
than is generally imagined. Pulverized and 
mixed with an equal quantity of tobacco, the 
combination is not so bad for pipe smoking. In 
fact, the sunflower leaves give a peculiar aro- 
matic flavor to the tobacco that is liked by some 
smokers. Cheap cigarettes are frequently adulter- 
ated with sunflower leaves. In China the fibre 
of the stalks, which is fine, silky and very strong, 
is woven into silk fabrics, and it is believed that 
with the use of proper machinery, it might be 
utilized most profitably in this country. It is 
an interesting fact that the variety of sunflower 
most cultivated at the present time in this coun- 
try for ornament and for the production of seeds, 
is known as the “Russian.” Farmers say that 
nothing fattens chickens so quickly as the seeds 
of this plant, which seem to encourage hens to 
lay. From the bright yellow blossoms a yellow 
dye is made, and potash can be obtained from 
the stalks. Paper has been made from the stalks, 
but in the treeless regions, where the sunflower 
is most abundantly grown, their highest value is 
for fuel. 

The sunflower has long been grown in: this 
country for ornamental purposes, its beautiful 
yellow flowers lending much to the adornment of 
yards and gardens. In some of the central States 
the plant, in a much smaller form than the culti- 
vated kind, grows wild, and in Kansas the borders 
of wagon roads and railroads are frequently lined 
for miles with the blossoms, which in August and 
September when in full bloom are a marked fea- 
ture of the prairie landscape. The esthetic value 
of the sunflower has long been recognized in the 
United States, but it is only of late years that we 
have begun to realize that it has an economic 
importance and promises to be a source of wealth 
in the future. 


Turning from the sordid considerations of what 
we shall eat, be warmed and clothed with, let us 
enjoy the description of one of the most interest- 
ing operations which the lover of plants can wit- 
ness: 


The Opening of a Flower..........ceseeseess Popular Science News 


It was late in an afternoon of August when I 
sauntered into my garden, having a little season 
of leisure to spend there. The buds of the Four- 
o’glock, or Marvel of Peru, had just begun to 
unroll. Why not watch the unfurling of a flower, 
which was to spend its odors on the night and 
shrivel with to-morrow’s sun? The common 
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things are those which few people see, nor care 
nor think to see. To the true observer there is 
nothing great and nothing small, for all things 
are alike marvelous and noteworthy; nothing is 
commonplace, all is miracle. So I sat in the gar- 
den path before the lusty Four-o’clock bush, with 
its hundred blossom-buds, singling out one for 
special eyeing. The trumpet flowers of this plant 
are furled in the bud very much after the plan 
exhibited in the Morning-glory. Watching the 
bud carefully I felt rather than saw that it was 
slowly, very slowly, unrolling before my eyes. 
To behold such a phenomenon one may see sharp- 
est where he looks askance, as he would look 
at a chimney where the smoke was so attenuated 
that he knew not whether what he saw was 
smoke, or only his wish to see smoke; or as he 
would look ahead for approaching objects when 
driving in a dark night—not by straining the 
eyes, but giving them the local rein to dilate to 
their full. 

So this swelling and uncurling of the flower 
was more like the work of the imagination than 
something which the eyes noted. At times a 
movement was visible, when a fold that had been 
held, leaped, on being freed, or a stamen curled 
suddenly on its long filament. Gradually, slowly, 
how slowly, the trumpet opened; and ere too 
wide, as if in wisdom, it prepared for fertilization 
in good time against any chance honey-hunter. 
The anthers perched upon the tips of_the slender 
filaments went through an exquisite blossoming 
act of their own—five little flowers within a flow- 
er, I might say. They formed the most charming 
part of the whole dainty exhibition. At first each 
of these anthers was like a pair of tiniest buns 
that had been baked together back to back in 
the same pan. They were nicely balanced on the 
end of the gracefully upcurved filaments. Soon, 
along the line marking the lid that fitted in the 
top of each of these biscuit-like anthers, a crack 
appeared; wider and wider it grew, higher and 
higher rose the lid, till it stood on end, and back 
to back with the lid of its little twin, which had 
risen with a rhythm to match its own. Then the 
under sides, which proved only nether lids, moved 
downward, downward, till they were reflexed 
against the filament. Within these upper and 
lower lids little masses of golden pollen were 
disclosed on their little stalks. Five little an- 
thers were all hatching at once. 

And then, the flower was slowly pumped fuller 
and fuller of juices, becoming a more perfect 
trumpet every second, until it stood a finished 
blossom in the deepening twilight. The last rose- 
draperies hung as the flimsiest filament of mist 
high in heaven, the trailing garments of depart- 
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ing day, where in the deep blue sky the lamp of 
the evening star, already gleaming, seemed but 
a benedictive closing of the scene, while that 
sweet penetrating odor, which drifts so far on 
the humid night air, published the readiness of 
the Marvel of Peru to receive its anticipated hawk- 
moth callers—its patrons, really—exchanging a 
drink of nectar for a little help in the way of a 
few grains of pollen smeared on the stigma of the 
pistil that seed might mature. A little later, in 
the gathering darkness, I saw two five-spotted 
sphinxes hovering before these yellow, white- 
striped flowers, deftly inserting their long slender 
sucking-tubes or trunks into each scent-holding 
throat. I knew that, though they were two inches, 
or thereabouts, from the flower iiself, with tubes 
smaller than a horsehair to suck through, they 
could not escape paying tribute for every sip. 
There were no “free drinks” there I knew, for I 
had seen the golden pollen-dust sticking to that 
proboscis, which it had gathered from the anthers 
set like a circle of traps about the opening. The 
next morning I looked and the flower I had 
watched unfurl the night before, was wrinkled 
and rolled like a bit of tissue paper. I had seen 
the dainty labor wherewith a flower is born. 


The writer of the above account has hinted at 
the fertilization of flowers by pollen conveyed from 
one to another by insects. This process of nature 
has been adopted by man for the purpose of pro- 
ducing new forms, either for use or ornament, and 
in his hands results have been obtained which are 
indeed marvelous. This artificial fertilization of 
plants requires not only skill and delicacy, but also 
a sympathetic nature, and it is given only to few 
to become strikingly successful. Among those who 
are eminent in this branch of horticulture, no name 
is better known than that of Mr. Luther Burbank. 
We are glad to be able to give a short description 
of the man and his work: 


A Wizard Of the Garden... cccocccecsccvcsecesccese Land of Sunshine 


The person who aims to produce new forms 
of plant life is popularly called a hybridizer, 
and it is common to term nearly all new plants 
“hybrids.” But, in fact, the term “plant-breed- 
er” is better than hybridizer. Technically speak- 
ing, a hybrid is a union between species so-called, 
that is, between individuals which are only re- 
motely connected. Cross-breeds are unions be- 
tween individual plants of the same species. 
Hybrids between distinct genera, called “bi- 
geners,” are very rare, and even different species 
of the same genus very often refuse to hybridize. 
True hybrids are therefore unusual, but they 
often show vast gains in constitutional vigor and 
in size, and furnish the starting points for varietal 
improvements. The great majority of our horti- 
cultural advances hitherto have been made by 
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means of judicious cross-breeding, by painstaking 
selection of individuals, and by fixation of the 
new varieties. Much of this work is at present 
merely empiric, but the increasing literature de- 
voted to plant evolution gives us reason to hope 
that the observations and results of such men 
as Eckford, Lemoine and Benary in Europe, Car- 
man, Munson and Burbank in America, will be 
co-ordinated by some master mind into a true 
“philosophy of variation.” The ari of plant- 
breeding itself has come from the observations of 
Camerarius in 1691, Thomas Fairchild’s first hy- 
brid plant in 1717, the experiments of Linnaeus 
in 1759, and the work of Thomas Knight, Dean 
Herbert and others in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

A great number of new varieties of plants 
are yearly offered to the public, many of which 
have merit. Few growers, however, produce 
more than one or two valuable varieties in a life- 
time; but we occasionally find a man peculiarly 
gifted for the work of aiding nature to produce 
varied forms, from which he selects those which 
best fit his plans, and from these breeds again 
and again until he shapes desired types into 
reasonable permanence of form. Such a person, 
now everywhere recognized as one of the great- 
est of living plant-breeders, is Luther Burbank of 
Santa Rosa, California, a man whose services to 
the world can hardly be estimated. In his hand a 
single cross-fertilized seed may contain the 
“power of potentiality” of a new race of plants 
destined profoundly to affect our modern life, 
and many outdoor industries. 

Luther Burbank himself, as he appears to a 
stranger’s casual glance, is a small, somewhat 
stooping, diffident and silent man; his reserve 
may even seem awkwardness, and his diffidence 
has almost the air of dullness. He publishes 
seldom and composes with difficulty. He says 
little except when with tried friends, nor then 
often. He avoids publicity as much as possible, 
and slips quietly along through life, finding all 
his happiness in the care of his aged mother, now 
eighty-nine, and in his life-work of creating new 
fruits and flowers. Such a man is deeply loved 
by those who know him best, but he must protect 
his vitality by living “far from the madding 
crowd” on his own acre, as Burbank does. 

It does burn there day and night, a sweet, 
fierce flame such as one could not dream this al- 
most painfully retiring New Englander of the old 
pioneer stock could possess. The ancestors of 
him, if one rightly reads the natures of son and 
mother to-day, were mightily deceiving men and 
women, seemingly soft as silk, in reality durable 
as Toledo steel. Millions upon millions of cross- 
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bred seedlings this small, nervous, tired-looking 
man has examined with keen eyes and capable 
mind, choosing, destroying. He has no foreman, 
no partner, no keeper of his records, only la- 
borers for the mere manual operations on his ex- 
periment farms. Everything is carried in his 
own brain, and day by day he is leading upward 
to the light not only one but many new plant- 
combinations. 

Luther Burbank’s birthplace was in the little 
town of Lancaster, not far from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and the date was March 7, 1849. 
His opportunities for book-education were lim- 
ited, but while still a boy he tried his ’prentice 
hand upon improving the “prosaic potato in his 
mother’s garden,” and lo! the Burbank. variety 
came into existence, still the leading kind grown 
in many countries, and particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. A great seed firm bought the boy’s new 
potato for a very few dollars and made large 
profits for years. What a picture for some one 
to paint—that tow-headed boy of a dull New 
England village, away back in the closing years 
of the war, pollenating potato blossoms in his 
mother’s vegetable garden! No one had put him 
on the track of that kind of work. He just “tried 
to see what would happen.” But the boy had to 
make his living, so he found work with the Ames 
Plow Company, where, after a little, he invented 
a machine for making patterns, and one that is 
still in use. It did not seem to him of much im- 
portance, but the company wanted it, and said 
that as long as he continued to work for them 
he should have at least ten dollars a day! Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine young men out of a 
thousand would have stopped right there, and 
drawn their extra pay for the rest of their lives; 
but Burbank saved what he could until he bought 
a twenty-acre farm in Massachusetts, and re- 
turned to “potato-growing,” and other experi- 
ments. In 1877 he came to California, bought 
land near Santa Rosa, in a most fertile and beauti- 
ful region. Meanwhile he had been pursuing 
studies in botany and plant-physiology, and made 
innumerable experiments in crossing varieties and 
hybridizing species. Since selling out his com- 
mercial nursery, he has devoted his entire time 
to producing new things. A man who has walked 
with Burbank through his plantation these ten 
years and more, can only describe the sum total 
of results by saying that here is such a revela- 
tion of horticultural possibilities as never before 
was put into plain, visible, outdoor fact. 


This producing new varieties is not only suited 
to the daily task of the professional horticulturist, 
but would form a fascinating pursuit for the ama- 
teur who really loves plants and their ways. 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


They Come ! The Merry Summer Months, .......00ssese008 


PPURUEUUESUSECOSOCOSSOOOOOOOOCOCS OSS ee 


Wm. Motherwell 


They come! the merry summer months of beauty, song and flowers; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leafiness to bowers. 
Up, up my heart! and walk abroad; fling cark and care aside; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide; 

Or underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Scan — its leaves the ame sky in rapt tranquillity. 


The grass is soft, its velvet nats is grateful to the land; 

And, like the kiss of ‘maiden love, the breeze is sweet and bland: 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love to bless and welcome thee; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now are silvery gray— 
That blissful breeze is wantoning and whispering, “Be gay! 


There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky, 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody; 

Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming like red gold; 
And hark! with shrill fife musical, their merry course they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who, far above this earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth! 


But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound—from yonder wood it came! 
The spirit of the dim, green glade did breathe his own glad name: 
Yes, it is he! the hermit-bird, that, apart from all his kind. 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind; 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! he sings again—his notes are void of art; 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the heart. 


Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight like me 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls away. 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of Youth’s bright summer day, 
When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant boy 
Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty heart of joy! 


I’m sadder now—I have had cause; but O! I’m proud to think 
That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet delight to drink. 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill; valley, stream, the calm, unclouded sky, 
Still mingle music with my dreams as in the days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, 
I’ll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that hath waxed old! 


Death and Cupid—An Allegory......csceeseeeees John Godfrey Saxe 


Ah! who but oft hath marveled why 
The gods who rule above 

Should e’er permit the young to die, 
The old to fall in love! 


Ah! why should hapless human kind 
Be punished out of season? 

Pray listen, and perhaps you'll find 
My rhyme may give the reason. 


Death, strolling out one Summer’s day, 
Met Cupid, with his sparrows; 

And, bantering in a merry way, 
Proposed a change of arrows! 


“Agreed!” quoth Cupid, “I foresee 
The queerest game of errors; 

For you the: King of Hearts will be, 
And I'll be King of Terrors!” 


And so ’twas done; alas the day 
That multiplied their arts! 

Each from the other bore away 
A portion of his darts! 


And that explains the reason why, 
Despite the gods above, 

The young are often doomed to die: 
The old to fall in love! 


FRO FRE PNG BE GP, 6c vccicvcecccvescceccoces Bayard Taylor* 


Gusty and raw was the morning, 
A fog hung over the seas,. 
And its gray skirts rolling inland, 
Were torn by the mountain trees; 
No sound was heard but the dashing 
Of waves on the sandy bar, 
When Pablo of San Diego 
Rode down to the Paso del Mar. 


The pescador, out in his shallop, 
Gathering his harvest so wide, 

Sees the dim bulk of the headland 
Loom over the waste of the tide; 

He sees, like a white thread, the pathway 
Wind round on the terrible wall, 

Where the faint moving speck of the rider 
Seems hovering close to its fall. 





*Printed by request. 
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Stout Pablo of San Diego 
Rode down from the hills behind; 
With the bells on his gray mule tinkling, 
He sang through the fog and wind. 
Under his thick, misted eyebrows 
Twinkled his eye like a star, 
And fiercer he sang as the sea-winds 
Drove cold on the Paso del Mar. 


Now Bernal, the herdsman of Chino, 
Had traveled the shore since dawn, 

Leaving the ranches behind him— 
Good reason had he to be gone! 

The blood was still red on his dagger, 
The fury was hot in his brain, 

And the chill, driving scud of the breakers 
Beat thick on his forehead in vain. 


With his poncho wrapped gloomily round him, 


He mounted the dizzying road, 
And the chasms and steeps of the headland 
Were slippery and wet as he trode; 
Wild swept the wind of the ocean, 
Rolling the fog from afar, 
When near him a mule-bell came tinkling, 
Midway on the Paso del Mar. 


“Back!” shouted Bernal, full fiercely, 
And “Back!” shouted Pablo, in wrath, 
As his mule halted, startled and shrinking, 
On the perilous line of the path. 
The roar of devouring surges 
Came up from the breakers’ hoarse war; 
And, “Back, or you perish!” cried Bernal, 
“TI turn not on Paso del Mar!” 


The gray mule stood firm as the headland: 
He clutched at the jingling rein, 
When Pablo rose up in his saddle 
And smote till he dropped it again. 
A wild oath of passion swore Bernal, 
And brandished his dagger, still red, 
While fiercely stout Pablo leaned forward, 
And fought o’er his trusty mule’s head. 


They fought till the black wall below them 
Shone red through the misty blast; 

Stout Pablo then struck, leaning farther, 
The broad breast of Bernal at last. 

And, frenzied with pain, the swart herdsman 
Closed on him with terrible strength, 

And jerked him, despite of his struggles, 
Down from the saddle at length. 


They grappled with desperate madness, 
On the slippery edge of the wall 

They swayed on the brink, and together 
Reeled out to the rush of the fall. 

A cry of the wildest death-anguish 
Rang faint through the mist afar, 
And the riderless mule went homeward 
From the fight of the Paso del Mar. 


The Beating of My Heart.......seceeecess Richard Monckton Milnes 


I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill; 

I could not hear the brook flow— 
The noisy wheel was still. 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 
‘No chirp of any bird, 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree; 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not— 
The night came on alone— 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne; 

The evening wind passed by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred— 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind; 
A hand was on my shoulder— 
I knew its touch was kind; 
It drew me nearer—nearer— 
We did not speak a word, 
For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


The Pauper's Deathbed,........0++ee0e0ee: Caroline Bowles Southey 


Tread softly; bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow! 
No passing bell doth toll; 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger, however great, 

With lowly reverence bow! 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state! 
Enter! No crowds attend— 
Enter! No guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 

A sob suppressed—again 

That short deep gasp—and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh! change—oh! wondrous change! 
Burst are thy prison-bars! 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonized—and now 
Beyond the stars! 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod! 

The sun eternal breaks; 

The new immortal wakes— 


Wakes with his God. 
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Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia’ 





A photographer of Zurich has invented an 
apparatus with which he asserts he has taken 
photographs of comparatively small objects at 
great distances. He claims recently to have made 
teleophotographs at a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles. 

Life insurance men say that within ten 
years the grip has come into the front rank of 
causes of mortality. One American company had 
twenty-two deaths from it in 1890. In 1892, it had 
one hundred and thirty-three, and in every year 
since from twenty to forty deaths have been re- 
ported. The medical examiners add that the 
figures understate the fact, since many deaths 
ascribed to pneumonia, for instance, are really 
caused by this vicious influenza, which seems to 
strike at one’s weakest point. 

The renewal of the carbon rods at inter- 
vals forms one of the disadvantages under which 
arc lamps are operated, and a new form has re- 
cently been invented, in which two aluminum 
arms pointed with platinum take the place of the 
carbons, and are enclosed, together with the ope- 
rating mechanism, within a vacuum bulb. These 
arms are L-shaped, and are operated by a simple 
pendulum arrangement. The lamp is to be used 
in a horizontal position, and casts no shadow. 
It is said that there is no wear of the incandescent 
portions. 

Kindergartens are authorized by general 
law in Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wis- 
consin. Cities also establish kindergartens 
through powers inherent in their charters. A 
recent count showed public kindergartens in 189 
of the 626 cities of 8,000 population and over. In 
these 189 cities there were 1,365 separate kinder- 
gartens supported by public funds. The number 
of kindergarten teachers employed was 2,532, 
and under their care were 95,867 children, 46,577 
boys and 49,290 girls. Information was obtained 
concerning 2,998 private kindergartens in 1897-98 
and it is probable that at least 500 others were in 
existence. The 2,998 private kindergartens had 
6,405 teachers and 93,737 pupils. It will be seen 
that the total number of kindergartens, public 
and private, was 4,363, with 8,937 teachers and 
189,604 pupils. The actual number of pupils en- 
rolled in kindergartens in the United must 
must exceed 200,000. 











*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





In gathering statistics of industrial acci- 
dents this country has only made a beginning. The 
best are the statistics of injuries to railway em- 
ployees published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But the frequency of disabling in- 
juries is nearly as great in such industries as build- 
ing, iron and steel, saw and planing mills, etc., 
and these industries have not received such careful 
attention. Many States require every factory 
owner to report to the factory inspector within 
forty-eight hours all accidents or injuries sus- 
tained by employees while at work. Unfortu- 
nately, compliance with this law is not general. 
Among the million workers in the factories 
and shops of New York State probably 700 toilers 
last year met their death through accidents; such 
at least is the result obtained by applying the per- 
centages of accidental injuries worked out in the 
European countries that have been keeping care- 
ful records for many years. Nor does this num- 
ber include the fatal accidents to employees of the 
railways of the State, of which the State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners reported 210 in the 
last year. 

The foregoing figures convey no idea of the 
ameunt of crippling, maiming and wounding 
of the industrial workers that occurs every 
year. There were probably not fewer than 40,000 
injuries, all told, sustained by the working people 
engaged in the manufacturing industries of this 
State. Many of these injuries were trivial, en- 
tailing little loss of time. But, on the other hand, 
the number of serious injuries was considerable; 
judging from the experience of Germany, there 
could not have been fewer than 6,000 injuries that 
entailed disablement for a period in excess of three 
months. A combined investigation made by the 
factory inspector and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for April, May and June of last year 
showed that more of the injuries received in these 
three months were to the fingers than to any other 
part of the body. The total number of injuries 
was 1,822, and the hurts to fingers numbered 637. 
The number of employees covered in this investi- 
gation was 452,425, which was scarcely half the 
number engaged in manufacturing industries in 
the State. Of the accidents reported, 29 were 
fatal. While 8 involved the loss of an eye, only 2 
caused the loss of one limb, and 1 the loss of both 
limbs. There were about as many internal in- 
juries as fatal. Of hurts to head and face there 
were 190; to arms and hands, 329; and to legs and 
feet, 368. 
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Living English Poets: George Meredith 


George Meredith was born in Hampshire, Eng- 
land, February 12, 1828. He was educated in 
Germany, studied law, but early devoted himself 
to literature. He has published a long list of 
novels and stories and his rank as a writer of 
fiction is very high. Among his collections of 
verse are Poems, 1851; Modern Love, 1862; 
Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, 1883; 
Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life, 1887; A Read- 
ing of Earth, 1888; Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History, 1890; and a new volume 
entitled A Reading of Life, with Other Poems, 
which has just been published by Scribners. 
Meredith approaches Wordsworth in his love of 
nature. His imagery is fresh and his choice of 
words and wealth of epigram is unrivaled, per- 
haps, among living English poets. Occasionally, 
however, he is lacking in clearness of expression 
and simplicity of style. He takes pleasure ap- 
parently in linking words and phrases to great 
lengths. The first sentence in The Bark Ascend- 
ing, for instance, contains sixty-four lines. The 
selections which follow are made with the per- 
mission of the poet and his American publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Meredith lives at 
Box Hill, Surrey. His fame came late in life; 
his contemporaries, Mrs. Ward, William Black, 
and Thomas Hardy, and his one-time protégé, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, have passed him in popu- 
larity. But if Mr. Meredith’s audience is not 
large, it is an enthusiastic one. 


DIRGE IN WOODS 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 

Not a breath of wild air; 

Still as the mosses that glow 

On the flooring and over the lines 

Of the roots here and there. 

The pine-tree drops its dead; 

They are quiet, as under the sea. 

Overhead, overhead 

Rushes life in a race, 

As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 

And we drop like the fruit of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN 


Last night returning from my twilight walk 
I met the gray mist Death, whose eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
He reached me flowers as from a withered bough: 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou! 


Death said, I gather, and pursued his way. 
Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 


Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 
And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone: 
O Life, how naked and how hard when known! 


Life said, As thou hast carved me, such am I. 
Then memory, like the nightjar on the pine, 

And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 
Joined notes of Death and Life till night’s de- 


cline; 
Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are mine. 
SONG IN THE SONGLESS 


They have no song, the sedges dry 
And still they sing 

It is within my breast they sing 
As I pass by. 

Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry; 
In me they sing. 


MARIAN 


She can be as wise as we, 
And wiser when she wishes; 
She can knit with cunning wit, 
And dress the homely dishes. 
She can flourish staff or pen, 
And deal a wound that lingers; 
She can talk the talk of men, 
And touch with thrilling fingers. 


Match her ye across the sea, 
Natures fond and fiery; 
Ye who zest the turtle’s nest 

With the eagle’s eyrie. 

Soft and loving in her soul, 
Swift and lofty soaring; 
Mixing with its dove-like dole 

Passionate adoring. 


Such as she who’ll match with me? 
In flying or pursuing, 
Subtle wiles are in her smiles 
To set the world a-wooing. 
She is steadfast as a star, 
And yet the maddest maiden; 
She can wage a gallant war, 
And give the peace of Eden. 


ONE TWILIGHT HOUR 


We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye; 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side, 

The hour became her husband, and my bride. 

Love that had robb’d us so, thus blessed our dearth! 

The pilgrims of the year wax’d very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the west, and like pale 
blood 

Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love, that had robbed us of immortal things 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

And still I.see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wing. 
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HAWARDEN 
When comes the lighted day for men to read 


Life’s meaning, with the work before their hands 
Till this good gift of breath from debt is freed, 
Earth will not hear her children’s failful bands 


Deplore the chieftain fallen in sob and dirge; 


Nor they look where is darkness, but on high. 
The sun that dropped down our horizon’s verge, 
Illumes his labors through the traveled sky, 
Now seen in sum, most glorious; and ’tis known 

By what one warrior wrought we hold him fast. 


A splendid image built of man has flown; 
His deeds inspired of God outstep a Past. 
Ours the great privilege to have had one 
Among us who celestial tasks has done. 
THE LARK ASCENDING 


He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 

All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls; 

A press of hurried notes that run. 

So fleet they scarce are more than one, 
Yet changingly the trills repeat 

And linger ringing while they fleet, 
Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 
To her beyond the handmaid ear, 

Who sits beside our inner springs, 
Too often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth, 
As up the wings the spiral stair, 

A song of light, and pierces air 

With fountain ardor, fountain play, 

To reach the shining tops of day, 
And drink in everything discerned 

An ecstasy to music turned, 

Impelled by what his happy bill 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee, 

So thirsty of his voice is he, 

For all to hear and all to know 

That he is joy, awake, aglow, 

The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal-clear, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled bright 
By simple singing of delight, 

Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 

Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 

* Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 
Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine, 
And sparkle dropping argentine; 
Such wooing as the ear receives 
From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet; 
And such the water-spirit’s chime 
On mountain heights in mornin’s prime. 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 
Too animate to need a stress; 

But wider over many heads 


The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 

The best in us to him akin; 
And every face to watch him raised, 
Puts on the light of children praised, 
So rich our human pleasure ripes 
When sweetness on sincereness pipes, 
Though nought be promised from the seas, 
But only a soft-ruffled breeze 

Sweep glittering on a still content, 
Serenity in ravishment. 


For singing till his heaven fills, 

’Tis love of earth that he instils, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes: 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallow brown, 
The dreams of labor in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eye of violets while they breathe; 
All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 
Shall feel celestially, as ong 

As you crave nothing save the song. 
Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 

All hearers in the song they drink. 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood, 

We want the key of his wild note 

Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 

The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 

The voice of one for millions, 

In whom the millions rejoice 

For giving their one spirit voice. 

Yet men have we, whom we revere, 
Now names, and men still housing here, 
Whose lives, by many a battle-dint 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 
Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet: 
Whom heavenly singing gives us new, 
Enspheres them brilliant in our blue, 
From firmest base to farthest leap, 
Because their love of Earth is deep, 
And they are warriors in accord 

With life to serve, and pass reward, 

So touching purest and so heard 

In the brain’s reflex of yon bird: 
Wherefore their soul in me, or mine, 
Through self-forgetfulness divine, 

In them, that song aloft maintains, 

To fill the sky and thrill the plains 
With showerings drawn from human stores, 
As he to silence nearer soars, 

Extends the world at wings and dome, 
More spacious making more our home, 
Till lost on his aerial rings 

In light, and then the fancy sings. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press’ 


—tThe train it is a wicked thing, 
The engine smokes all day, 
And drags along the chew-chew cars 

And tanks up by the way. 
Superintendent—These goods won’t sell at 
eleven cents a yard. Dry-Goods Man—Mark 
them up to fourteen and put them on the bar- 
gain-counter. 

——“lIs there any hope?” asked the prospective 
heir. “None,” replied the physician. “Your poor 
uncle will recover.” 








“Boohoo! Johnnie Jones has moved 
away!” “Were you so fond of your little play- 
mate?” “Naw! but, boohoo! He was de only 


kid on de block I could lick !” 

Caller—If your doll is squeezed does she 
cry “Mamma”? Little Elsie—Oh, no, she got 
over that; this is her second season out, you 


know. 








First Citizen (reading paper)—Great rob- 
bery reported in New York. Second Citizen— 
Yes? Official or unofficial? 

—*“Who is that solemn-looking individual ?” 

“That’s Graves. He writes patent-medicine ads. 
A clever chap he is, too. He can describe a dis- 
ease so that the healthiest man alive will think 
he has got it.” 
Mr. Frost (looking up from his paper)— 
What are you chuckling at, Maria? Mrs. Frost 
—I was thinking of the time when you proposed. 
You told me to say one little word that would 
make you happy for life. Mr. Frost—Yes, I 
remember. And you went and said the wrong 
word. 

——“I shall make a fortune out of my new 
musical-box. You put a penny in the slot 
and——” “And the thing plays a popular air?” 
“No, it stops playing one.” 

“Your Majesty,” said the right-hand man 
of the native king, “there is a missionary working 
his way along the coast.” ‘Well, we don’t want 
to have any trouble,” said the king. “Ask him 
if his people won’t be satisfied with a coaling 
station.” 

“Would you rather be wise or beautiful ?” 
asked Fate of the Coy Young Maiden. “Beauti- 
ful,” replied the damsel. “Ah, you are wise al- 
ready,” commented Fate, as she tied up a package 
of cosmetics. 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Ascum, “that 
you’ve had a good deal of sickness at your house.” 
“Well,” replied the haughty Miss’ Woodby, “one 














*Compiled from contemporaries. 


of the servants, I believe, is sick. Papa was ill 
and mamma is quite seriously indisposed.” 

“I’m looking for something really nice for 
a young man,” said a young and pretty shopper. 
“Why don’t you look in the mirror?” asked the 
gallant shopman. 

“What is the cause of this long and pensive 
silence?” asked a patriarch of the tribe. “I am 
trying to reach a decision on a very difficult ques- 
tion,” answered the barbarian. “I have been 
looking over these instruments of perpetual tor- 
ture—tight patent leather shoes, high collars, and 
starched shirts. I am trying to make up my mind 
whether I would rather be civilized or shot.” 
“What are you doing?” asked one of his 
friends who had happened in. “I am writing 
my resignation,” replied the professor of some- 
thing or other in the proprietary university. 
“What are you doing that for?” “Because I am 
going to make a speech this evening in which 
I shall probably express an independent opinion.” 
Clyde Fitch is reported to be busy drama- 
tizing Tennyson’s Break, Break, Break for Julia 
Marlowe. Frank R. Stockton is said to be work- 
ing on a new story which deals with the love 
affairs of a man and a woman while they were 
buried in an abandoned mine for thirty-seven 
years without food, water, or air. We understand 
that it is full of the droll situations that Mr. 
Stockton has such a happy way of introducing. 
—The Omar Khayyam craze is about dead. Com- 
plete returns from all but a few precincts show 
that less than 7,000,000 copies of FitzGerald’s 
translation were sold in this country at Christ- 
mas time.—Mr. Ernest Siton-Thomas is about to 
bring out his fourteenth book on Wild Animals 
I Have Never Saw.—People who are wonder- 
ing why Richard Harding Davis and Charles 
Dana Gibson do not work together any more 
must remember that the wives of those gentle- 
men were not friends in college.—We are reliably 
informed that one of the eastern publishing 
houses has no book dealing with the life of 
John Paul Jones in its summer list—F. Marion 
Crawford is now at work on a novel of 250,000 
words, the action of which is limited to nineteen 
minutes by the stop-watch. 

“T should think McKinley would insure his 
life’ “He can’t.” “Why?” “No one can make 
out his policy.” 

“How much suffering the poor man has to 
undergo,” said he, as he gazed reflectively at a 
portrait of the Vice-President. “Suffering? How 
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is that?” “Fancy having your teeth drawn every 
day !” 





He was hungry and in funds. “Waiter, 
here’s a dollar. Now suggest a good dinner for 
me.” Waiter (in a serious whisper)—“Go to 
some other restaurant, sir.” 

“Come, come, my boy, don’t cry,” urged the 
kindly old gentleman. “Doubtless your troubles 
are very real and serious to you, but you should 
be manly in adversity.” “I can’t be,” sobbed the 
boy. “Why not?” asked the kindly old gentleman. 
“Ma won’t let me swear.” 

“Here comes that girl from Chicago. Has 
she received a good education?” “Well, she’s 
spent three seasons at a summer resort, broken off 
seven engagements in two years, lived in a New 
York apartment house one winter, and bowed to 
Henry James. What more do you want?” 
“Higgs doesn’t seem to be popular with 
the hostess.” “No; he keeps trying to do sleight- 
of-hand tricks with cut-glass tumblers.” 

Maud St. Burgoyne was not without dra- 
matic talent. But she esteemed popularity above 
mere fidelity to her art. “Do you remember the 
little song we used to sing together?” asked Cyril 
Schuyler. Maud bit her lips till the blood came. 
Should she obey the mandate of art, step forward 
to the footlights with the kind permission of the 
audience, and, sweetly bidding the professor to 
rattle the horseteeth, sing this little song? Or 
should she not? The struggle was a fierce one, 
but brief. “I remember nothing!” she cried, 
vehemently. The deafening plaudits of the multi- 
tude were her reward; she asked no other. Her 
art, her self-respect were as nothing to her in 
comparison, 

——“What we need do,” cried I, hotly, “is to 

take money out of politics!” “I took out all I 
saw, sir?” protested the legislator, with convinc- 
ing candor. 
“I do not see,” said Prince Ching, “where 
you and I will get any fame out of this.” “Tut, 
tut,” replied Li Hung Chang, “wait until the his- 
torical novelists take up the subject.” 

——“It cannot be,” sighed the maid. “I re- 
spect: you highly, Mr. Hunniwell, but we are in- 
compatible.” “Well, I suppose it cannot be 
helped,” the young man replied, pocketing his 
chagrin and looking about for his hat. “But it 
defeats all my cherished hopes. I had planned 

















a house in which I fondly imagined we might be 
happy. It was to have had a pantry twice as large 
as the ordinary size, with a roomy closet in which 
to stow away the new cooking utensils and things 
that a woman naturally buys when a peddler 
comes along.” “Stay, Harry,” she said falteringly. 
“Perhaps I have been too hasty. Give me a day 
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or two to think it over. It is not impossible that 


—that——” 
Uncle Geehaw (from Hay Corners, at 
grand opera)—What’s that man got over there? 
City Nephew—Why, that is the score. Uncle 
Geehaw (brightening up)—The “score”? Well, 
by gum! I wish you’d ask him who’s ahead! 
——*“What do you regard as the greatest danger 
to our republic?” inquired the man who harbors 
dire apprehensions. “Money,” answered Senator 
Sorghum. “If prosperity holds up everybody’ll 
have enough for all practical purposes, and we 
won’t be able to turn in with a bar’l and make 
‘em vote the way they ought to.” 
First Populist—This here prosperity can’t 
last forever. Second Populist—No; I guess we’ve 
seen the worst of it. 
“Bodkins isn’t a genuine society man.” 
“Why not?” “He takes cold every time he wears 
his dress suit.” 
When we had climbed to the top of the 
mountain, we observed an old man sitting on a 
rock with a pair of field glasses in his hands. Every 
now and then he would look earnestly through 
them and then whoop continuously for a time 
with a vigor astonishing, considering his age. 
For a time we observed him from a respectful 
distance, till finally, being naturally curious, I 
went up to him. “Why,” I asked, “do you rubber 
that way and then yell so loud?” He turned 
and eyed me calmly, with a dignity which could 
have been born of nothing but a great responsi- 
bility. “If you talk to me,” he said gravely, 
“you'll take my attention and I'll lose my job. 
I, sir, am the Echo at the Mountain House down 
yonder.” At this point it became necessary for 
him to howl again, and I retired much impressed. 
A lady, who was unfamiliar with the 
streets of New York, was much confused by the 
jargon used by a car-conductor. When she 
thought she must have arrived near her destina- 
tion, the conductor poked his head into the car 
and said: “Umpty bazazas!” ‘What street did 
you say?” demanded the passenger. “Ufty- 
umpth !” said the conductor. Much annoyed, the 
lady from the suburbs went out on the platform 
and rebuked the conductor for his careless use 
of the vocal organs. He only glared at her and 
said: “What do you expect for three dollars a 
week? A tenor solo?” 
Some time ago at a council meeting one 
of the members rose solemnly and said: “Gentle- 
men, we have been sending our lunatics to S 
Asylum for a long time now, and it has cost us 
a great sum of money; but I am glad to be able 
to make the statement that we have now built an 
asylum for ourselves.” 
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Among the June Magazines 


We take this prominent position to inquire of 
certain publishers in New York the source of 
their interest in “hoboes,” “bums,” “grafters,” 
“guns” and “dips.” Are they actuated by solici- 
tude for public morality? Do they fear that the 
reading world will remain without all this most 
necessary and desirable information regarding the 
doings of the under-world? In particular do we 
inquire of the editor of McClure’s Magazine what 
end, intellectual or moral, he hopes to attain 
through the publication of that admitted remark- 
able series of articles concerning The World of 
Graft. The young gentleman who writes them 
is known as Josiah Flynt. He boasts a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the ways of criminals, 
and the craftier ways of corrupt criminal-catchers. 
His familiarity with crime is so great that recent 
casual remarks of his on conditions in New 
York City are said to have caused an order for 
his arrest. The fact that he continues to escape 
the police is exploited as an advertisement by his 
enterprising publishers. 

Now, criminology is a legitimate subject of 
scientific study. It is even a matter of popu- 
lar concern and interest. Such an investigation 
of the conditions under which the unfortunate 
classes live as that e. g., made by Mr. Flynt him- 
self concerning tramps, is not without real value. 
His account in McClure’s for June of his experi- 
ences in Boston is not only absolutely valueless; 
it is disagreeable in tone, reprehensible in pur- 
pose, and in every way out of keeping with the 
high character of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. Flynt contributes no facts whatever re- 
garding police administration in Boston; he only 
reports in language which heretofore it has not 
been deemed necessary to lay before decent peo- 
ple the gossip of a casual hackman, a profes- 
sional swindler and one or two others of his 
criminal friends. We conceive that the reading 
public cares little for what these gentlemen think 
Boston “stands for” in the way of “joints” and 
“hangouts ;” as to whether the “fly-cops” are 
“dead ones,” whether they “rubber” or get 
“leary ;” as to what kind of a “front” the “yaps” 
“put up”; in short, we are not edified when Josiah 
Flynt “chews the rag” with “Boston Common 
Slimy,” “Frisky Martin,” “Cissy Williams,” 
“Paddy Quinn,” and “Bug-house Mary.” Who 
will profit by this information? 

Speaking generally, the so-called West End 
seemed to me to be the most flourishing “joint” 


district in Boston, and I saw just as tough-looking 
mobs” of grafters crowding one another in the 


streets here as can be found in New York. The 
south and north ends, however, and the distinctly 
business section have their share of tramp as well 
as aristocratic “hang-outs” of a shady character. 

Or who be entertained by the answers of the 
friends whose “monaker” Flynt loyally sup- 
presses: 

Q. “Do you think many new guns could come 
here if their faces weren’t known, and nobody 
tipped them off?” 

“Sure.” 


Q. “Do you think they could graft?” ; 
A. “I think there could be a lot more grafting 


done here, yes.” 
. “Why isn’t more done?” 
A. “One reason is that the town ain’t really 
right. A man isn’t sure of what he is going to run 


up against in the front office.” 
“Yes, but the new guns’ faces wouldn’t be 
known, so what does it matter whether the town’s 


right or not?” ; ; 
A. “There are bound to be pinches if there are 
many hollers, and I understand that it’s hard to 


tell how much squaring can be done.” oP ee 
A. “Absolutely. Every town where the police 
stand for joints stands for some squaring of holl- 


ers. 
Q. “Even when the holler relates to a good 


haul?” ; 
A. “Yes, if the copper that’s attending to the 


matter don’t get leary.” 

Up to this time, polite society—and of such we 
judge the clientéle of McClure’s to be composed— 
has not found it necessary to employ the rather 
uncouth symbols which are Mr. Flynt’s medium 
of communication. Had he any information to 
give, it would appear desirable for his publishers 
to insist on his writing it in English. 

The remaining articles in McClure’s Magazine 
are in every way excellent. 

Everybody’s Magazine has recently made a 
great advance, and the June number is up to the 
high character of the new standard. The illus- 
tration is superb; especially remarkable are the 
pictures accompanying “Black Murchison.” Dr. 
Thomson Jay Hudson gets after Christian Science 
in a bright and most epigrammatic, and at the 
same time, most terribly logical, article. He 
treats the rise of the cult as a psychopathic phe- 
nomenon. The book of the unfortunate lady with 
whom the mania originated, he points out, does 
not call for argument, much less for denunciation 
or vituperation. Its only legitimate place is in 
the laboratory of an alienist. A monstrous hodge- 
podge of monumental absurdities, it is of vast 
interest to be a student of paranoia. The neuro- 
psychopathologist finds it in abundant illustrative 
material. The story that Mrs. Eddy copied the 
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manuscript of the late Doctor Quinby, and pub- 
lished it as her own, Mr. Hudson denounces as 
infamous—since Doctor Quinby is not on earth 
to defend his reputation. Mr. Hudson apolo- 
gizes for discussing the subject outside the jour- 
nals of psychiatry on the ground that the de- 
lusions involved in the cult threaten to become 
epidemic, and fill our insane asylums. Not that 
all who call themselves Christian Scientists are 
either mattoids or paranoiacs; it is only those who 
undertake to master the theory, and to harmonize 
it with the facts of experience, who are in im- 
minent danger of mental alienation, and even they 
may escape the serious phases of paranoia if they 
are exempt from constitutional neuropsycho- 
pathic tendency. Dr. Hudson interprets the phe- 
nomenon as largely a manifestation of atavism— 
a modernization of fetish worship, yet he pro- 
nounces it more than atavism in that it embraces 
a marked pathological element unique in the his- 
tory of modern degeneracy. 

A Son of the Border, by E. C. Little, is a fas- 
cinating sketch of “a bad man of the West,” while 
Bill Hickok of forty years ago. Mr. Little teaches 
Flynt how to write of disorderly persons in a 
polite way—as Mark Twain wrote of Slade, and 
Sir Walter Scott of Rob Roy. Arthur Mac- 
Donald contributes to the number the results of 
his study of twenty thousand children in Wash- 
ington. It is difficult to refrain’ from a long 
quotation of Mr. MacDonald’s conclusions, they 
are of such interest. Here are a few of them: 
Boys and girls have the same percentage of mental 
brightness, but among the girls is five per cent. 
less dulness. Children of American parents are 
brighter than those of foreign or mixed parentage. 
Children of professional and mercantile parents 
are superior to those of the laboring class, but 
the boys of such parentage show a much higher 
percentage of sickness and nervousness. Boys 
are lazier than girls. Girls in private schools 
are much more sensitive to pain than those in 
public schools. Boys are less sensitive than girls 
of either class. Children of well-to-do parents 
are taller and heavier than children of poor par- 
ents. Children of American parents are taller 
and heavier than those of other nationalities. 
Eldest sons and daughters excel the younger ones 
in height and weight. There seems to be a dis- 
tinct relation between the shape of the head and 
brightness of intellect. Investigation tends to 
show that right-handedness is natural, and that 
the brightest pupils are, so to speak, more right- 
handed than others. City children are smaller 


and their growth is slower than those of the 
country. City-bred children are usually more 
vivacious, but seem to have less power of en- 
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durance than children bred in the country. A large 
number of children hear with one ear better 
than with the other; teachers are advised to in- 
vestigate, and seat pupils accordingly. About 
fifty per cent. of the pupils examined had at least 
one eye defective. Colored children have the best 
memory. The fears of children do not appear to 
be innate, but are definitely connected with their 
bringing up—with impressions conveyed by par- 
ents and nurses. A child’s interest in an object 
lies largely in what the thing is good for, and 
what it can do. ‘The collecting interest in chil- 
dren is so strong that it may be called an instinct. 
It arises in early childhood, increasing fast after 
six years, and is strongest from eight to eleven. 
Conscience seems to be weak in children before 
the age of eleven. Advice does not seem to do 
children much good, while suggestion does. 

Harper’s contains this month an _ unusual 
amount of excellent fiction. In addition to the 
serials—Miss Wilkins’ The Portion of Labor and 
Gilbert Parker’s The Right of Way—which grows 
intensely dramatic—there are seven short stories: 
among them an amusing yarn by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, an impressive but unhappy Provence tale 
by Thomas A. Janvier and a horrible murder 
story by W. W. Jacobs—the sort of thing an editor 
gets on hand and finally uses. The number is a 
sumptuous one; Howard Pyle’s frontispiece is a 
glory of color. In the Editor’s study Mr. Alden 
discusses the popular craving for literary novelty 
and has a word to say for old writers: 


There is a large body of the so-cailed literature 
of any generation, and of this more than of any 
other, that will not be read by the text, but which 
has tempororay value as honestly serving its own 
time, appealing legitmately to contemporary inter- 
est. It is like costume, and, when the fashion 
changes, as lightly laid aside. But there is a lasting 
literature, in an old, old fashion, such as nature has, 
and human nature, never tiring and always new. 
The books of this literature are classics, perma- 
nent because of their art, and the everlasting hu- 
man interest in their themes. 

The saddest thing in the world of letters is the 
oblivion, so far as the general interest is concerned, 
that sometimes befalls great books—the greatest 
of their time for depth of thought. But such books 
are hidden away in great libraries, and in every 
generation will have their select audience. Some 
factitious interest or mere accident may save a 
writer from this general oblivion. 

Upon publishers and upon editors rests a grave 
responsibility. They will fail both of their duty and 
of their high privilege in so far as they yield to the 
importunities of a capricious popular taste. If they 
surrender their business to wholly mercantile pur- 
poses, regardless of the best interests of literature, 
and compete with each other in this facile and fatal 
descent, then a general publishing syndicate, upon 
a purely mercantile basis, will be as natural and in- 
evitable in its application to literature as it has 
become in the control of railroads and the produc- 
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tion of steel. Fortunately the great publishers of 
books and periodicals in this country have main- 
tained a united front against perilous tendencies, 
and their competition has been in the line of ascent. 
If its interest in literature is the index of a 
people’s culture as well as a good part of that cul- 
ture, rising also to the dignity of a patriotic senti- 
ment, it is because literature serves not itself alone, 
sacrificing all else to its own immortal excellence, 
but is broken for the nurture of every lofty senti- 
ment and interest that goes to the making of 
national greatness. It feeds all the springs of 
culture, even though in this ministration its own 
Pierian font be hidden and its divine uses limited 
to the mortal service. It is a devotee in the tem- 
ple of Religion, of Art, of Education; it is the 
stimulus and inspiration of national destiny. 


Perhaps the most important article in The 
Monthly Review is Prof. Charles Waldstein’s dis- 
cussion of the masterpieces of Greek sculpture re- 
cently discovered off the island of Cerigo, the 
ancient Cythera. An account of the discovery 
will be found on page 727 of this issue. Profes- 
sor Waldstein inclines to the opinion that the 
statues now recovered from the sea are those 
which Sulla was carrying to Rome. He consid- 
ers the Hermes as in some respect even a nobler 
work than the famous marble Hermes of Prax- 
iteles from Olympia declaring that not only is the 
type of the youth himself but also the conception 
and execution of the artist a more virile, less 
sentimental. M. Perdrizet has seen in the newly 
discovered bronze Hermes characteristics of the 
sculptor, Lysippus. Professor Waldstein, how- 
ever, is strongly inclined to ascribe it to Prax- 
iteles himself or at least the Praxitelian school, 
and examines in detail the characteristics of the 
work. 

As charming an article as is published in Out- 
ing for June—and there is not a work of it all 
but that is delightful reading—is Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man’s The Camera Hunter. Mr. Chapman’s 
argument is that the camera affords greater sport 
— the gun and that its spoils are more valu- 
able. 


Your true sportsman demands that his quarry be 
worthy his steel. He has no use for the apple that 
falls at his bidding. He goes afield primarily to 
hunt. The killing of sleeping ducks, trapped bears 
and the like is, in his eyes, murder in the first de- 
gree. His trophies are valued, primarily, in pro- 
portion to the difficulty with which they were 
secured. But if it were only hunting he desired he 
might exchange his gun for a camera at once with 
the certainty that he would be the gainer. It is 
only necessary to say that a duck is practically out 
of camera range at a distance of over ten yards, to 
make it plain that the wielder of a choke-bore has 
-an advantage over the camerist, an advantage that 
Increases as the size of the game decreases. Hence 
it follows that the camera hunter must employ not 
onlv all the sportsman’s devices in the way of 
blinds, decoys, etc., but he must add to them. The 
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Kearton brothers of England, use a stuffed bullock 
as a kind of “stalking horse.” The writer is con- 
structing a disguise which will turn him into a 
walking tree trunk. Wholly aside from the facts, 
therefore, that the same bird or beast may be pur- 
sued and bagged repeatedly, and that close seasons 
are unknown to the animal photographer, the 
superiority of the camera over the gun so far as 
hunting is concerned, is so obvious, that doubtless 
only the most enthusiastic hunter would prefer the 
former to the latter. 

Continuing our comparison, we pass from the 
question of hunting to that of the object hunted. 
On the one hand, we have as the successful out- 
come of the chase, a bag of bob-white, or of 
grouse, a deer, a moose, or other game bird or 
animal; on the other, a photograph of some wild 
animal in nature. Which is the more desirable? 
Experience leads me to say that to every hunter 
but a market hunter, or a novice who has never 
killed the animal pictured, the photograph would 
be considered the more preferable of the two. No 
one regards a satisfactory picture of an animal in 
nature with more interest and enthusiasm than a 
sportsman. He not only appreciates the difficulties 
under which it was secured, but it appeals to him 
as a picture, as the best possible substitute for 
nature itself. 

Mr. Chapman believes that huntsmen are pass- 
ing through a process of evolution; he traces it: 

Born with the hunting instinct they will pass 
through the stone age to that of the sling, bow, 
airgun and rifle, eventually to develop in this para- 
doxical manner, so intense a love for the animals 
with which they have become familiar that to kill 
one would be little short of murder. Then they will 


take to the camera. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett begins in the 
June Century what promises to be a short serial, 
The Making of a Marchioness; so far it is about 
a poor but happy young woman, described as a 
well-built girl who wears well-built hats, and in 
all likelihood is going to marry a well-built mar- 
quis. Mr. Walton Fawcett contributes another 
of his articles on the steel industry. Professor 
Woodrow Wilson writes sententiously on A Man’s 
Coming to Himself. Mr. Grover Cleveland’s 
Princeton lecture on the Venezuelan boundary 
controversy appears, and there are three or four 
articles on college topics and one on Y. M. C. A. 
work in London. 

In The Cosmopolitan, aside from the “beauty- 
articles” which have come to be an Irvington 
staple, Richard Le Gallienne writes a paraphrase 
of the old French cante-fable of Aucassin and 
Nicolete, which Louis Rhead illustrates with a 
few drawings and borders. Ian MacLaren makes 
a welcome reappearance in the world of short 
stories. Mrs. O’Neil Latham, whose exuberant 
and poetic fancy expresses itself equally well in 
prose, verse and picture, writes and illustrates 
the dainty tale of The Travels of Prince Weary- 
heart. 
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Well Gowned Woman, The: Blossom. . .Cosmop. 
When a Man Comes to Himself: W. Wilson. Cent. 


oe ee ere .+McClure. 

oo go err re Edinburgh R. 

Yosemite Legends: C. A. Vivian........ Overland. 
Historical, National and Political. 

tAlms for Oblivion: R. Garnett.......... Cornhill. 


+American and African Civil Wars...Contemp. R. 
Brehon Laws of Ireland: J. M. Sullivan. -Green B. 
British East Africa: E. J. Mardon..... Monthly R. 


+Church and State in France......... Contemp. R. 
Se OS eee Pearson. 
Conversion of Henry of Navarre....... Donahoe. 
Declaration of Rights, 1789: A. Lebon. Internat. M. 
ye ee SS eee Atlan. 
og Re eer Blackwood. 


England’s Crime in South Africa: Stead...Arena. 
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ee a ee eee Donahoe. 
Governing the Orient: P. S. Reinsch...... Forum. 
THROTIEY TOMETE, THE. .occcccccsssces Edinburgh R. 
Idyl of the Sands: A. C. Wheeler........... Harp. 
ee ae Arena. 
Is the Solid South to Yield at Last?...World’s W. 
Kaiser’s Speeches, The: K. Blind.......... Forum. 


Korea From Japanese Standpoint....Nine. Cent. 
Liberal Party, The: MacDonald..... Contemp. R. 


Manila Censorship, The: H. Martin....... Forum. 
{Micawberism in Manchuria: Dillon..Contemp. R. 
Ministers and Directorships........ Edinburgh R. 
+Our Boer Prisoners: Mrs. Green..... Nine. Cent. 
TOur Naval Position. ...........0.0s Edinburgh R. 
Place of the Senate: H. L. West.......... Forum. 
tQueen Adelaide’s Coronation....... Temple Bar. 
Relations Between Officers and Men..Monthly R. 
tRelief of Kumassi, The............. Quarterly R. 
Russia in the East: A. N. Benjamin...... Munsey. 


Russian Nihilism of To-Day: A. Cahan....Forum. 
Secret Service of Philip II.: A. Upward..Pearson. 
Suffrage in Virginia and Alabama..... World’s W. 


Talks of Peace in the Philippines...... World’s W. 
Venezuela Boundary Dispute: G. Cleveland. .Cent. 
Washington During Reconstruction........ Atlan. 


Work of the Cuban Convention: Robinson. Forum. 
Youngest Soldiers in the World: Sangree.Cosmop. 


Religious and Philosophical. 
¢Christianity and Democratic Ideal..Contemp. R. 


Development of the God Idea............... Mind. 
Education of Preachers: McConnell...World’s W. 
t+English Utilitarians, The........... Edinburgh R. 


Father Faber’s Works: Cunningham. ...Donahoe. 


Fifty Years of the Y. M. C. A......... World’s W 
Hindrances to Soul Growth: E. Griffin...... Mind. 
tHumanism and Christianity........ Quarterly R. 
Immortality and Reason: A. E. Gibson..... Mind. 
fIrish Catholic Clergy, The......... Edinburgh R. 
Mass for Night Workers: L. J. Evers... Donahoe. 
New Birth, The: H. B. Bradbury........... Mind. 
Protestantism of Christ, The.......... Monthly R. 
Reincarnation: C. G. Oyston.............+. Mind. 


Religion and Spiritualism: H. F. Kiddle....Mind. 
Religion of a College Student: Peabody. ..Forum. 
Y. M. C. A. in America: J. H. Ross..... New Eng. 
Y. M. C. A. in Europe: W. S. Harwood..... Cent. 


Y. M. C, A. Jubilee Convention........ World’s W. 
Scientific and Industrial. 
Aerial Navigation: O, Chanute............ Cassier. 


tAstronomical Laboratories: Hinks...Nine. Cent. 
Bridges and Bridge Building: G. Napier. .Munsey. 
British Industrial Situation, The: Young.. Forum. 
Center of the World of Steel: W. Fawcett. ...Cent. 


Christian Science—A Symposium........... Arena. 
Compressed Air: E. Mels................ Pearson. 
Day’s Work of a Traveling Man...... World’s W. 
Field Gans: Galeatus. ......<<.s0505. Monthly R. 


Fighting Fires in Coal Mines: Ridsdale. .F. Leslie. 
Fighting Pests with Insects: Howard. .Everybody. 


Fireman’s Day, A: J. B. Connolly....... Donahoe. 
Geology and the Deluge: F. G. Wright...McClure. 
Goliath Cranes: J. Hornerf.........seccese Cassier. 
tHospitals and Medical Schools....... Nine. Cent. 


Industrial Wakening of the South: Ellis. .Gunton. 
Interoceanic Waterways: G. B. Waldron... .Chaut. 
Investment, Trade and Gambling...... Monthly R. 
TONNE BNRDS ... 5siscescann esa seem Blackwood. 
Modern Dietetics: C. von Noorden...Internat. M. 
NEY, MNOS 50.556 6650550 bh 8ca0es Quarterly R. 


Noise and Health: J. H. Girdner......... Munsey. 
Ocean Steamships: S. A. Wood.......... Ainslee. 
Outlook for British Trade: Roscoe....Monthly R. 
+Pasteur and His Discoveries........ Quarterly R. 


Photographing the Sun: M. Foster....Everybody. 


’ Plant Life Underground: T. Dreiser..... Pearson. 


Plea for Pure Science: Howland..... Pop. Sci. M. 
Reciprocal Influence of Hypnotism......... Harp. 
Russian Imperial Forestry: A. Anderson. Pearson. 
Shifting of the Center of Finance, The. World’s W. 
Smoke from a Great City, The: Benjamin. Cassier. 
Superheated Steam: E. H. Foster........ Cassier. 
Talking Through the Earth: Livingstone. Pearson. 
Teaching Farmers at Home: J. Craig..World’s W. 
Trade Routes and Civilization: Redway...Gunton. 
Training of Workmen: J. Horner......... Cassier. 
Truth About Christian Science........ Everybody. 


Sociological and Reminiscent. 


+American and English Workmen...Edinburgh R. 
Biography of a Foundling: A. O’Hagen. .Munsey. 


et ee errr ce McClure. 
Broadening Social Ideal, The.............. Arena. 
Growth of Wealth, The: C. A. Conant.World’s W. 
Growth Through Organization............. Arena. 
+Housing of the Poor, The.......... Quarterly R. 


+Housing Problem, The: S. A. Barnett. Nine. Cent. 
Industrial Betterment: H. F. J. Porter... .Cassier. 
Municipal Ownership: J. Martin......World’s W. 
Municipal Progress in England and America.Arena. 
National, Social and Political Conference...Arena. 
Negro as He Really Is, The: DuBois. .World’s W. 


Section Hand, A: W. Wyckoff.............- Scrib. 
Secrets of Tammany’s Success: G. Myers. .Forum. 
Servant Problem in Social Evolution....... Arena. 
Social Engineer, The: W. H. Tolman......Cassier. 


Trusts and Public Policy: C. J. Bullock.....Atlan. 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Alone Across Alaska: R. Dunn........... Ainslee. 
Alone Up Mt. Katahdin: Dugmore....Everybody. 
Ascent of the Grand Teton: W. O. Owen. .Outing. 
Athletic Giants of the Past: J. S. Mitchell. .Outing. 


At the End of the Trail: M. Foster......... Atlan. 
DR. SOI, Pik 505.554 605004000008 Soune Atlan. 
British Ducal Houses: F. C. Owen....... Munsey. 
Camera Hunter, The: F. M. Chapman..... Outing. 
WEE kc cso ses wedvedsen keenecene Edinburgh R. 
Canadian in China, A: H. B. Manley....... Canad. 
Care of the Dog, The: A. W. Lee......... Outing. 
College Training Tables: W. Camp.......... Cent. 
English Turf: W. H. Rowe...........+++ Outing. 
Finland: H. Norman............. Jib dew dite Scrib. 
First Day in South Seas: J. La Farge....... Scrib. 
+Game of Billiards, The.............. Quarterly R. 
Haidah Indians: M. W. Leighton....... Overland. 
Hidden Republic, A: L. Purdy.............: Harp. 
How to Travel Abroad: W. J. Rolfe........ Critic. 
How to Travel at Home: P. S. Hubert..... Critic. 
Hunting Wild Beasts with Camera...... F. Leslie. 


Intercollegiate Boat Race: Darrance....F. Leslie. 
Lost Art of Catching: H. Macfarlane..Monthly R. 


Making a Jockey: A. Sangree............- Ainslee. 
Marchfield and Its Houses: Bradford...New Eng. 
New Era in American Lawn Tennis....... Outing. 
Old Coaching Road, An: W. Hale......... Outing. 
On the Ohio Canal: H. M. Albaugh....M. Culture. 
Raiding Moonshiners: S. G. Blythe....... Munsey. 
San Jose Rose Carnival: Wells......... Overland. 


Skirmish with Squirrels: E. W. Sandys... .Outing. 
Son of the Border, A: E. C. Little..... Everybody. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 


Bolingbroke and His Times: Walter Sichel: 
2, sonemans, Green & Co... ......06000000: 
Corneille: Leon H. Vincent: Boston, Hough- 
SO ee ee erent eee 
Edward Carpenter, Poet and Prophet: Ernest 
Crosby: Phil., The Conservator............. 
Five Years of My Life: Alfred Dreyfus: N. Y., 
eo ee ere 
General Meade: Isaac R. Pennypacker: N. Y., 
Ee eran 
Hall of Fame, The: H. M. MacCracken: N. Y., 
Tre 
John Marshall: James B. Thayer: Bost., 
Promenten, Minn && Co........0ccccccesecs 
Lewis and Clark: William R. Lighton: Bost., 
PIG@MIOR, Betetty Ge OOo. .cinsoscccsiensses 
Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria: Millicent 
G. Fawcett: Bost., Little, Brown & Co..... 
Love Letters of Bismarck, The: Ed. by Charl- 
ton T. Lewis: N. Y., Harper & Bros........ 


My Master: Swami Vivekananda: N. Y., 
OOS Bo U2 Se ee nee 
Queen Victoria, 1819-1901: Richard R. 
Holmes: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.... 
Sailor’s Log, A: Robley D. Evans: N. Y., D. 
OS rr ere ree 
Shakespeare’s Family: Mrs. C. C. Stopes: 


Oe 2s rere 
Studies in Peerage and Family History: J. 
Horace Round: N. Y., Longmans, Green 


IR sias hr cinda stone amen eine besser 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Age of Chivalry: Thomas Bulfinch: Phil., 
RINE his cg serie Qssretasachcaranrdiwiaxeeatooei 
Books Triumphant: Carina Campbell Eagles- 
field: N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely Co......... 
Clothes and The Man: Hints on the Wearing 
hee Caring of Clothes: N. Y., M. F. Mans- 


A ee ee eee Te TT ee CTT ee TT I 
Ephemera Critica: John C. Collins: N. Y., 
8 2 ea rere ae 2 
Falstaff and Equity—An Interpretation: C. E. 
Phelps: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.... 1 
French Academy, The: Leon H. Viacent: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............. I 
Ideals in Ireland: Ed. by Lady Gregory: N. Y., 
BE os cionivrcls are mwawawecooncwms I 
Niagara Book, The: W. D. Howells and 
others: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co...... I 
War’s Brighter Side: Julian Ralph: N. Y., 
eS 2 ey ern se rare I 
Writings of King Alfred, d. 910, The: Frederic 
Harrison: N. Y., Macmillan Co............ 
Fiction of the Month, 
Alabama Woman, An: Annabel Barker White: 
N. %., &- 1eunyson Neely Co... ...6ccc0e0s I 
Aristocrats, The: N. Y., John Lane.......... I 
Another Woman’s Territory: “Alien”: N. Y., 
Oe EE OE on ancien cite doen ee nmes's I 
Arrows of the Almighty, The: Owen Johnson: 
Dee eae EN Tos asc karen veresevivess I 
Crucial Instances: Edith Wharton: N. Y., 
ee anne I 


I 


I 


8 


to 
un 


8 


25 


50 


Daughter of New France, A: Mary C. —— 





ley: Bost., Little, Brown & Co..........0+ I 50 
Deuce of Hearts, The: N. Y., R. F. Fenno 
a SEERA Se ee ee eee wee I 25 
Dupes: Ethel Watts Mumford: N. Y., G. P. 
I OG oon ncdnnoeasebenk.o<qeaeirs I 50 
Englishman’s Love-Letters, An: N. Y., Frank 
D. EE BOO Gs cnc dcccnicaswesvsvspess 50 
Every One His Own Way: Edith Wyatt: 
NM. ¥,,, McClure, PRIS © Ce. 6 o0c55c e000 I 50 
From Clouds to Sunshine: E. Thomas Kaven: 
Dh ee OE assoc deiesscsendesecas I 00 
Garcilaso: J. Breckenridge Ellis: Chic., A. C. 
ee a ee rere ere Serr err I 25 
Hallie Marshall: F. P. Williams: N. Y., Abbey 
DE So psa kia doesn ea wata seer eeeaes I 00 
Helmet of Navarre, The: Bertha Runkle: 
se A BB oo oko eos bertin nee cower I 50 
In Deep Abyss: Georges Ohnet: N. Y., Funk 
eS eer reer errr rie I 20 
In Love and Truth: Anita Clay Mufioz: N. Y., 
PE Ro is6s oe decvessatotsnenesseacss's I 00 
Juletty: Lucy Cleaver McElroy: N. Y., T. Y. 
ee TEs a crk ep aeaed aed se ee I 50 
Labor: Emile Zola: N. Y., Harper & Bros... I 50 
Last Man, The: N. M. McLaughlin: Wash., 
> <. SS ne RR en 
Little Crusaders, The: Isabel Scott Stone: 
| i ae 2 reer errs I 00 
Lovers of the Woods. The: William H. 
Boardman: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co.. I 50 
Mag and Margaret: Mrs. G. R. Alden 
(“Pansy”): Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co........ I 50 
Master-Knot of Human Fate, The: Ellis Mere- 
dith: Bost.. —— aS “ae I 25 
Mistress Nell: George C. Hazelton, Jr.: N. Y., 
Ce: CIEE B.S onc cos rrcseccsesovsee I 50 
Montayne, or The Slavers of Old New York: 
gare O. Stoddard: Phil., Henry Altemus 
STOR AR ROR PARE NEE STs Sti ee aOR I 50 
Mystery of the Clasped Hands, The: Guy 
Boothby: N. Y., D. Appleton Rs os Jones 50 
Nell Gwyn: Comedian: F. Frankfort Moore: 
ee, ee eee eer ree eee I 50 
Old Bowen’s Legacy: Edwin Asa Dix: N. Y., 
Century ee es cea JA Camu one malo wear I 50 
Penelope’s Irish Experiences: Kate Douglas 
Wiggin: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin -& Co.... 1 25 
Prince of Illusion, The: John Luther Long: 
Be ep RADE Ns 6 00sec. 8 pcb pos erent sae +e I 25 
Robert Annys: Poor Priest: Annie Nathan 
Meyer: N. Y., Macmillan Co.........2..0+- I 50 
Sir Christopher: Maud W. Goodwin: Bost., 
a ee eae eres re I 50 
Story of Eva, The: Will Payne: Bost., Hough- 
ee, SE Oe Cain 64.565 4s s0es eran os= I 50 
Story of Louise, The: Deshler Welch: N. Y., 
pe ae Ey er eer ee 
Successors of Mary the First, The: Elizabeth 
= Phelps: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & 
EAP LLDPE PRET DEAE ALS AE LTO I 50 
Tarry Thou Till I Come: George Croly: N. Y., 
Dank Be WSSRG tt CO... 600.00 00:00ccc00sereess I 40 
Tower of Wye, The: William H. Babcock: 
Pil. Featy 1. Coates &- Ce. .0ccccese0ses I 50 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Transfiguration of Miss Philura, The: Florence 
Morse Kingsley: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 


Religious and Philosophical. 
Aspect of Revelation: Chauncey B. Brewser: 





SESE A eer ame Senate mea ete 
A i N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...........-- $1 50 
Under MacArthur in Luzon: Baward Strate- | pintn: A Nem Chance: Columbus’ Bradford 
Under the Redwoods: Bret Harte: Bost., Chic., A: McClurg & Co 000609 0004608406 I 50 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.........s.s0se0ee. 1 2g Changing, View-Point in Religious, Thought: 
Understudies: Mary E. Wilkins: N. Y., Harper ; epiceteenmmmelindmonctarretses! 
Victim ot Cireunmstances, Al’ Gersidine’ Au” 75 Christian “Ordinances and Social Progress: 

thoay: . Y., Harper & Bros... <.0sc0seee I 50 a & a Fremantle: Bost., Houghton, 1 50 
Way oi Belinda, ‘The: Frances W. Carruth: | °° Church, The: (Ecclesia): George D. Board- 

ee 8 errr ee .- 4 egy Bitte cabates ae Sy 
White Cottage, The: Zack: N. Y¥., Chas. sit Clearing the Way: Xavier Sutton: N. Y., 

ima is. , 1 50 Catholic Book Exchange..........-..+. ss 10 
Woman Who Trusted, The: Will N. ‘Harben: aa 2 ee ae Egbert W. Smith: 60 

Pra., Henry Alsemus Ce. .....ssccescocccce I 00 ° ny i newer eesseeen seers 

, ; Dawn-Thought: J. Wm. Lloyd: Carpenters- 
Historical, National and Political. ville, Ill, Delos Dunton...... seseesececes 50 

-—% ag and Khaki: James F. J. Archibald: ae o a nd hal S. D. McCon- 
; ilver, Burdett & Co.............00: I 50 ne ACMINAN VO... +. os eeera nes ae I 25 

Children of the Nations, The: Poultney Bige- °° Evolution of the English Bible, The: H. W. 

low: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co......... 2 00 Hoare: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co.. 5 90 
English Politics in Early Virginia History: Following, Christ: F. W. Tomkins: Phil. G. W. 

Alexander Brown: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin acobs OD. ccccccccccccccccccveccsscesece 50 

ee its Vewcpan cand cicana veudencoeda san 200 Papers on Aggressive Christianity: Catherine 
Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Hall Market: A. E. Booth: N. Y., Salvation Army Pub. House 10 

Brown: Bost., Lee & Shepard............. I 50 Problem of Conduct, The: Alfred E. Taylor: 
Introduction to Industrial and Social History N. Y., Macmillan Co.........0..seeeeeeeees 3 25 

of England: E. P. Cheyney: N. Y., Mac- Religious Use of Imagination -The: E. H. 

GY GIN is dnc kcudan dedededectscoasses ede I 40 Johnson: Silver, Burdett & Co............-. 1 00 
Old New York Frontier: Francis W. Halsey: Wit and Wisdom of Jesus, The: George W. 

i ee Ee ge ee errr 2 50 Buckley: Bost., James H. West Co......... I 00 
Spanish’ gg The: Martin A. S. Hume: Women of the New Testament: Walter F. 

N. eS eee I 50 Adeny: N. Y., Thomas Whittaker.......... I 00 
Working Constitution of the United a , . . 

Leonard Courtney: N. Y., Macmillan Co... 2 00 Sociological and Economic. 

Out of Doors. Bugle Calls: Awake, Educate, Agitate, Act: 

, ven . = , Benjamin Wood: N. Y., Brentano’s......... I 00 
Bird Life: A Study of Our Common Birds: Man Building: Lewis R. Fiske: N. Y., Chas. 

F. M. Chapman: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.. 2 00 Rete MUM 6. << <cascadusasudnenacneded I 25 
Bird Portraits: Ernest Seton-Thompson: Text Mausselies Peet oad Preset: fone ke 
, by Ralph ae Bost., Se Co. mes I 50 Rossignol: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co I 25 

mprovement o owns an ities, he: ; Se a ‘ we olden 

Charles M. Robinson: N. Y., G. P. Put- ye FA. * a peedranrntinn ie ise 

oko cha cates kein awe I 2 og er gh i aa ee ie ae 
Mr. ‘Chupes and Miss Jenny: Effie Bignell: *9GeneosC N'Y. f Pot & Co. no oo 

N. Baker & Taylor Co...........-+++. 100 Trusts and the State: Henry W. Macrosty: 
~~ Birds in eee 2S sag £ Hubert N. Y.. E. P. Dutton & Co 1 00 

dee: aa. ce ee ee a ee 
With the Wild Flowers: Maud Going: N. Y., Travel, Sport and Adventure 
Bateer & Taglar Co......560.0cccce0c00sc0e ‘ ° 
ai hing ie Comins Pocket Guide to Europe, The: Ed. 
Poetry of the Month. by E. C. Stedman: N. Y., R. Jenkins....... 1 25 
~~ ees See rapa Palmer: Egypt. and the Hinterland: F. W. Fuller: 
. Y., Funk eee eee I 00 . Y., Longmans, Green & > “Prey 3 50 
Iseult Idyll, and Other Poems, An: G. Con- German Life in Town and Country: W. H. 

stant Lounsbery: N. Y., John Lane......... I 25 Dawson: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons...,.. I 50 
“Lady” Vere: L. M. Elshemus: N. Y., Abbey Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight: G. A. ‘B. 

WUE eer caascncadetsg ase sunshedagtesssuses I 00 apd and others: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
— at the ya ie Lionel Josaphare: San G = napens a wea permenpes cogasstacesasa sets I 25 

Fancisto: A. Mi. RODettOOR. «....00005 09%. 50 olden Tips Description of Ceylon and Its 
Poems of the New Time: Miles M. Dawson: Great Tea Industry: H. W. Cave: N. Y., 

NM. Y¥., Alliance Pub. Co... .......++ 00000. I 25 ee ere errr re 4 00 
Reading of Life, with Other Poems, A: George Land of the Moors: Budgett Meakin: N. Y., 

Meredith: N.“Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons..... I 50 OE ER eer re 
Shadowy Waters, The: W. B. Yeats: N. Y., Through Siberia: J. Stalding: Ed. by F. H. H. 

Dodd, Mead & Co..... eT rer ee I 50 Guillemard: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co...... 6 00 
Songs of Alcaeus, The: J. S. Easby-Smith: Year in China, 1899-1900, A: Clive Bigham: 

Wash., D. C., W. H. Lowdermilk & Co..... 2 00 We. Ry TN oss 66 i SAS Saws tes 3 50 
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Sayings of the Children’ 


——Hostess—And does your mother allow you 
to have two pieces of pie when you are at home, 
Willie? Willie (who has asked for the second 
piece )—No, ma’am. Hostess—Well, do you think 
she would like you to have two pieces here? 
Willie (confidently)Oh! she wouldn’t care. This 
isn’t her pie, you know. 

Dolly is a firm believer in the all-wise and 
all-seeing power of her Creator, but she is also 
a most devoted mother to a family of six bisque 
and kid and waxen babies. On Sunday morning 
nurse came home from chur-h and found Dolly 
busily pressing out a doll’s dress with a toy flat- 
iron. Nurse fixed her charge with a stern, re- 
proving eye. “This is Sunday,” she said—just as 
if Dolly didn’t know the dullest day of the 
seven. “You should not labor on the Lord’s 
day.” Dolly lifted a pink face and smiled serenely. 
“God knows this little iron isn’t hot,” she said. 
One of the first things to attract the atten- 
tion of Baby Clarence was grandma’s hat-rack, 
made of a pair of deer horns. One afternoon 
when he was three years old, his papa took him 
to Capt. G.’s park. When relating the incidents 
of the trip to his mamma on their return, he 
exclaimed: “And, oh, mamma! I saw a deer, and 
he had a hat-rack on his head!” 

Mabel’s mother was showing her a brood 
of chickens hatched in an incubator. “They are 
poor little orphans,” said the mother. “An’ is 
that the orphan asylum?” asked Mabel, pointing 
in wonder at the incubator. 

“Why, Johnnie! What in the world do 
you want to be a newsboy for?” “So’s I can 
jump on and off the ’lectric cars.” 

A little girl went out to play one day in 
the fresh, new snow, and when she came in she 
said: “Mamma, I couldn’t help praying when I 
was out at play.” “What did you pray for, my 
dear?” “I prayed the snow prayer, mamma, that 
I heard in Sunday school.” “The snow prayer! 
What do you mean, little one?’ “I mean the 
beautiful snow prayer in the Bible, mamma. You 
know it says, ‘Wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.’” 

“Enjoy your party, Bobby?” “Yes, ma.” 
“Well, what girls did you dance with?” “Oh, I 
didn’t dance. I had three fights down stairs with 
Willie Richardson and I licked him every time.” 
The teacher asked the class wherein lay 
the difference in meaning between the words 
“sufficient” and “enough.” “ ‘Sufficient,’” an- 























*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


swered Tommy, “is when mother thinks it’s time 
for me to stop eating pudding; ‘enough’ is when 
I think it is.” 

One day a number of children in the parlor 
were talking over the difficulty Adam must have 
had in finding names for all the animals. The 
littlest girl did not speak for some time, but when 
she did she said: “Except with the hog. Anybody 
would know what to call that!” 

Mamma—Why are you so quiet, Robbie? 
Robbie (aged six)—I was thinkin’ how glad I am 
Christmas don’t come in the summer time. Mam- 
ma—Why? Robbie—’Cause I wear such teenty- 
weenty little socks in the summer time. 

Dwight Taft (aged six) insists upon hav- 
ing everything explained to him. He became 
deeply interested in the gastric juice and its 
methods of operation which his papa could not 
explain to his satisfaction. One day after his 
mamma had finished reading him the story of 
Jonah he exclaimed: “I should like to have been 
Jonah!” “Why, Dwight Taft, what would you 
want to be Jonah for?” “I could have found out 
how the gastric juice worked.”+ 

Two little maids of seven and eight were 
planning their future and were overheard by 
the elder sister of one. “I shall get married 
very young,” said Eleanor, “and I think I shall 
have four children and name them all the loveliest 
names!” The other little maid said pensively 
she did not believe she would get married. 
“Why!” said Eleanor, surprise and disapproba- 
tion in her tones. “Are you going to be an old 
maid? My sister says it’s horrid to be an old 
maid.” “No,” Rosie rejoined, considerable dig- 
nity in her manner. “I shall not be an old maid, 
but I shall not get married, either. I am going 
to Le a young widow!” 

Nora was talking to an aunt about having 
her picture taken next day. It was to be taken 
with a kitten in her arms. Nora fondly said: 
“Don’t you think it will be just ‘bu’ful,’ Auntie?” 
Auntie, hoping to give a lecture on not being 
vain, replied that it depended very much on 
whether the kitten was pretty. Nora listened but 
when her aunt stopped, asked: “Why, don’t you 
think I’m pretty! Ido!” “Well,” her aunt replied, 
“it’s a great deal better to be good and obedient 
and sweet than it is to be pretty.” The little 
one laughed and in a minute said: “Auntie, 
s’possin’ you’se both !”¢ 

















¢Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


i. 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





722. Would you mind informing me on the fol- 
lowing in your Correspondence Column? Some 
time ago you had an article concerning a lady 
famous for her cats, and presents of cats. I can- 
not locate the number in which the article ap- 


peared. I would like to know the name of her 
book, etc. Also, where is the following to be 
found: 


Make thyself rich, and then the muse 
Will court thy precious interviews. 


I am of the impression it is from Lowell.—A. J. 
McK., Fruitvale, Alameda Co., Cal. 

[The article you mention was about Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s cats. Her famous essay, Agrippina, 
is printed in one of her books of essays, either in 
Points of View, or in Essays in Idleness, we 
think. But Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are her pub- 
lishers, and from them or through any good 
bookseller you could, without trouble, get the 
particular volume “in which it appears. Your 
quotation we do not recognize. ] 





723. Can you tell me who is the author of a 
poem containing the following lines, and whether it 
is to be found in any book. It was published in a 
paper about 1856 or 1857. I do not vouch for the 
absolute accuracy of these lines: 

In the moon the solemn headstones stand like 
angels clothed in white. 
* * 


* 
Pour the blood-red shiraz, saying “’Twas his 
humor, let him go.” 
* * * * 


And at the close: 

Heart within be mute, I will not press the dark 
and mystic gate, 

Let God send his angel to me, I will fold my hands 
and wait. 

—E. H. S., Gering, Neb. 





724. Authorship of The Rainbow: In your maga- 
zine for April I find printed a poem of fourteen 
stanzas entitled The Rainbow, and attributed to 
a partially known English writer named James 
Holland. I think this must be an error, as there is 
a poem with precisely this title. embodying the 
same thoughts and written in the same measure 
attributed to Amelia Welby, born in the East in 
1819, and who lived for many years and died in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1852. Her volume of verses 
was entitled Poems by Amelia, published in 1844. 
I have no copy of the book at hand, and quote only 
the first stanza from memory, which you see might 
be the opening stanza of the poem you print: 


I sometimes have thought in my loneliest hours 
Which lie on my soul like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble I took one late afternoon, 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June. 
In view of the fact that Mrs. Welby was a resident 
of the South at the very period your poem is said 
to have been printed, is it not posstble there is 
some mistake in your authority? That there should 
have been two poems on this subject with identical 
titles and printed simultaneousty by different authors 
with the same measure and cadence, seems in- 
credible.—Volney Streamer, New York City. 


[A letter from S. B. Luckett, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., raises this same question. Can anyone 
settle it? As we stated in Open Questions for 
April, the poem was unknown to us, until inquiry 
for it was addressed to this department, when 
we looked through several anthologies, finding it 
at last in British Poetry (published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., in 1882), with the credit, J. 
Holland, which we reproduced, with the poem in 
Treasure Trove, April number. The names of the 
editors of this anthology, James T. Fields and 
Edwin P. Whipple, would seem almost sufficient 
guarantee of accuracy; but to err is human—and 
we should be glad to know if there is any author- 
ity for the claim of Mrs. Welby.] 





725. There appeared in a magazine, I think 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, some time be- 
tween 1879 and 1883, an article on a dinner given 
in London in 1822 by John Monkhouse in honor 
of twelve of the great poets. He also dined from 
800 to 1,000 Masons at one time, but do not know 
whether this was included in the article or not. 
Can you give me any information as to where I 
may obtain a copy of the magazine with the above 
article in it—Mrs. A. J. Payne, Colorado, Texas. 





726. Will you please give me the poem con- 
taining the following lines: 


Alas, how easily things go wrong! 
A kiss too much or a sigh too long, 
Then follows a mist and blinding rain, 
And life is never the same again. 
—Annie H. Terry, Mineola, Texas. 


[George Macdonald is the author of the poem 
from which you quote. We give it below in full: 


Alas! how easily things go wrong; 

A sigh too much or a kiss too long, 

And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas! how hardly things go right! 

’Tis hard to watch on a summer’s night, 

For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer’s night is a winter’s day. 
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And yet how easily things go right, ‘ 

If the sigh and the kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day. 


And things can never go badly wrong . 

If the heart be true and the love be strong; 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain _ 
Will be changed by the love into sunshine again.] 





727. Can any one tell me what periodical it is 
that wishes contributions of brave deeds done in 
every-day life?-—K. B. W., Elkins, W. Va. 





728. Authorship of Rock Me to Sleep: In Open 
Questions department (711), a subscriber asks who 
is the author of the poem commencing: “Back- 
ward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight,” and 
it is ascribed to Elizabeth Akers. In the National 
Encyclopedia, a beautiful volume by James D. Mc- 
Cabe (1879), this touching poem is credited to Flor- 
ence Percy.—S. B. Luckett, Crawfordville, Ind. 

I see on page 512 of this month’s issue that a 
lady in Texas is asking you who wrote Fly back- 
ward, etc. If my memory serves me right, as I 
turn back to my boyhood days, a Mrs. Allen was 
the author, wife of Wm. H. Allen, LL. D., who 
was president of Girard College when I entered 
that institution in the fifties—J. F. Macken, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

[Each of our correspondents is right—but so 
also are we! Florence Percy was the pen name 
of the then young wife of the sculptor, Paul Akers, 
when this poem was written and published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, many years ago. Mrs. 
Akers afterward became Mrs. Allen; but it is 
her preference (personally expressed to this edi- 
tor) to retain the name, Elizabeth Akers, in 
connection with her literary work—a preference 
we trust that distinguished lady will recall our 
having hitherto respected and graciously pardon 
this exception.] 





729. Norah McMilligan: May I ask through 
Open Questions for a song entitled Norah Mc- 
Milligan? Should like to know where I may find 
song and music or song alone, but prefer the for- 
mer. If out of print would be obliged to any one 
who could supply the words from memory.—M. K. 
P., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





730. Samantha’s Address: Will you kindly mail 
me at once the address of Miss Marietta Holley?— 
Mrs. C. J. Southwick, Winthrop. Mass. 


[This same request is made by Evelyn Hoag, 


‘Weir City, Kansas, and Miss Margaret E. Mor- 


rison, Geneva, N. Y. Marietta Holley’s works 
have several publishers. We think a letter ad- 
dressed to either one of two we recall—Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Fifth avenue, N. Y. City, and Funk 
& Wagnalls, Lafayette Place, New York City, will 
give our correspondents the desired information. 
With regard to the requests for a personal reply, 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


we must again remind our readers that answers 
are made through the medium of this page only.] 





731. \A year or two ago in your magazine on the 
page of poetry, In A Minor Key, was a poem on 
the death of a little boy, I think, at any rate the 
last two lines of the poem ended with: 

Under the blue of sky, - 

Under the green of the grass. 
I suppose you know what I mean. May I ask 
you if you will publish it on your page Open 
Questions if you know the poem from my de- 
scription.—H. S. D., Hanover, Pa. 

[Can any one identify this? We do not recall 


it.] 
ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


696. The author of the poem beginning— 


I will be still; 
The terror drawing nigh 
Shall startle from my lips no coward cry 


is Florence Earle Coats. The volume it is in is, In 
Darkness. There are only four verses—Amy S. 
Beard, Cambridge, Mass. 


608. Drafted, The Dying Alchemist, and The Re- 
turn of the Dead. 

[Answering in part or wholly, this query, and 
giving unanimously as authors of the three poems 
respectively, Mrs. H. L. Bostwick, Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, and Edna Dean Proctor, com- 
munications have been received from Miss Clara 
Ledbetter, Cordele, Ga.; Mrs. R. C. Bloomfield, 
Rockford, Ill.; Walter Hannibal Henning, New 
York City; Caroline McCauley, Chardon, O.; 
Miss Harriet L. Bingham, Canastota, N. Y.; Miss 
Nellie L. Stevens, Ashland, O.; Annie H. Verelst, 
Plummers, Fla.; “Doct Orr,” Clyde, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. J. Andrews, Cheshire, Conn.; John Hamilton 
Todd, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Mary M. Gooch, 
Washington, D. C.; A. Wesley Armitage, Sey- 
mour, Wis.; Mary E. Gallagher, El Paso, Tex.; 
Chas. P. Nettleton, Haywards, Cal., and W. J. 
Carmouche, Shreveport, La. Copies of the two 
first poems are enclosed by most of these corre- 
spondents, and Miss Bingham kindly offers to 
make one of the third, if desired. To find 
Drafted, the inquirer is variously referred to 
Edward’s Fifth Analytical Reader, where also 
may be found the third poem, The Return of the 
Dead; No. 5 of One Hundred Choice Selections; 
The Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet; 
Hamilton’s Speaker; The Normal Instructor for 
May, 1898; and Standard Recitations No. 2, com- 
piled by Frances P. Sullivan, and published by 
M. J. Ivers & Co., 86 Nassau street, New York 
City. The Dying Alchemist can be found in any 
edition of N. P. Willis’ poems. Thanks to all 
these correspondents. The copies of the poems 
are held awaiting the pleasure of the querist.] 
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THE 


ANY years ago, a pen tipped with light 
wrote a new and deeper meaning into 
the word patriotism than it had ever 
had before. ‘‘*The Man Without a 

Country” went into many tongues, bearing its 
messages. The pen that wrote the story has 
lately written of a matter which bears a close re- 
lationship to the life of the individual instead of 
the life of the nation. 

It is in this clear-cut Saxon fashion that Ed- 
ward Everett Hale writes of his experiences at a 
North Carolina health resort: ‘‘ Ever since I 
returned home. I have been saying to tired peo- 
ple and worried people who have notes to meet : 
‘Why don’t you go to Pinehurst ? 
hurst,’ I have said, ‘there is no care. 
At Pinehurst you do as you choose. 
At Pinehurst you simply breathe 
sweet air and drink pure water, 
and walk under the blue sky and 
meet pleasant people, and you do 
not know that there is any wor- 
ry in the world.’”’ 

This expresses with rare apt- 
ness the sentiment toward Pine- 
hurst which is 
held by rap- 
idly growing 
numbers of 
refined peo- 
ple in all parts 
of the coun- 
try. The 
causes for it 
may be worth 
discovering. 

In the first 
place, Pine- 
hurst stands 
for some- 


FAMOUS RESORT IN THE 





















At Pine- 


HEART OF THE 
LONG-LEAF PINE REGION. 


and fine—for an ideal that is full of the life of 
outdoors. The village is the physical embodi- 
ment of a business man’s dream. Some years 
ago, Mr. James W. Tufts, of Boston, conceived 


the plan of a resort in the South where people 
from the North could go in the winter (not merely 
for a day or a week, but for a season) and find 
the sort of rest that builds up and makes new 
again. 


The plan found a place in the long-leaf 
pine region of 
North Caro- 
lina, on the 
Piedmont 
plateau, mid- 
way between 
the wet coast 
and the cold 
mountains. 
Nature hav- 
ing done so 
much for the region in equable 
climate, dry and pine-laden 
air, pleasing landscape, and 
winter blossoms, it only re- 
mained for man to make the 
spot habitable, to furnish the 
necessary appurtenances and 
comforts for a desirable home. 

The sanitary advantages of the , 
long-leaf pine district had long been 
conceded. With the establishment and 
development of Pinehurst, they were made 
available for people needing just that sort 
of resort. 

Here Mr. Tufts bought 6,000 acres of 
pine land, and began zealously to put his 
plan into visible form, so men could see and 
pass judgment on it. That was six years 
ago. To-day, the beautiful and stately 
Carolina, the largest hotel in the State ; 
the comfortable Holly Inn, the Berkshire, 





thing very 
wholesome 


SOME OF THE SURROUNDINGS AT PINEHURST. 


and many other places of sojourn, grad- 











ing down in size to the fifty attractive cot- 
tages—some of them as small as three rooms— 
appear as evidences that something worth while 
has been done. These hotels and cottages are in 
a setting designed by the famous landscape archi- 
tects, the Olmsteads, who worked out, as they 
have always done, a treatment that was in full 
harmony with the surroundings. The result is 
highly satisfactory and artistic. 

The town site is laid out in the form of a beau- 
tiful park, with gracefully winding streets, thou- 
sands of semi-tropical shade trees, and a profu- 
sion of ornamental plants and shrubbery. In this 
setting, besides the buildings named, there are a 
handsome casino, a 


THE CAROLINA, AT PINEHURST, N. C., THE NEWEST AND ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE GREAT HOSTELRIES WHICH 
HAVE MADE THE SOUTH FAMOUS. 





It was the owner’s original idea to furnish 
winter guests with the privacy of home life ; and, 
with this in view, some fifty artistic cottages 
were built and completely furnished with the 
necessities for housekeeping, excepting table and 
bed linen. But soon Pinehurst’s popularity be- 
came so great and so far-reaching that there 
came the demand for hotel life, with its luxuries 
and its freedom from care and responsibility. 
To meet this demand the three fine hotels named 
above have been erected. 

‘he Holly Inn is a picturesque and homelike 
house in the center of the village. It is built 
in the form of a hollow square, thus supplying 

all the rooms with 





department store, 
a village hall, and 
a schoolhouse— 
something over 
six buildings in 
all—_the entire 
tract remaining 
under Mr. Tufts’ 
ownership, noland 
vr houses being 
for sale. 

Allaboutarethe 
endless stretches 
of rolling country, 
fresh with the 
bracing odor of the 
pines. The dry air, the pure water from cool 
springs, the clear skies, all give zest to life. It 
is this rare combination of outdoor pleasures and 
indoor comforts that makes the charm of Pine- 
hurst, and that is drawing so many people to it 
each winter. 





THE CASINO, AT PINEHURST 








N.C., IN WHICH THERE ARE ASSEMBLY AND 
READING ROOMS, BOWLING-ALLEYS, ETC. 


plenty of fresh 
air, and has ac- 
commodations for 
more than two 
hundred guests, 
its capacity éach 
season being taxed 
to the utmost. 
The Holly Inn has 
modern conven- 
iences, bathrooms, 
electric lights, call- 
bells, steam-heat, 
and open fires. 
The music-room, 
an attractive addi- 
tion to the Inn, is octagon in form, forty feet in 
width, affording fine facilities for dancing and 
entertainments. The Cecilia orchestra from 
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Boston furnishes music mornings and evenings. 
A billiard-room, a smoking-room, and an apart- 
ment for whist, dominoes, and other games add 








to the guests’ enjoyment. The Inn is managed 
by Mr. James K. Hyde, frora the Hyde Manor, at 
‘ Sudbury, Vt., a hotel filled every summer with 
fastidious guests. Rates are $3.00 per day and 
upward ; $14.00 to $28.00 per week. 

Another popular hotel is the Berkshire, a com- 
fortable and attractive structure accommodating 
more than a hundred visitors. Its light and airy 
rooms and broad ve- 
randa look out upon 
grounds planted with 
ornamental shrubs, 
and with some fine 
specimens of trans- 
planted box upward of 
sixty yearsold. With- 
in doors, steam-heat, 
electricity, open fire- 
places, and homelike 
rooms make for the 
comfort of guests. 
The parlor is one of 
the handsomest 
rooms in the vil- 
lage, its walls and 
ceiling being deco- 
rated in Louis 
XIV. style. Like 
all Pinehurst hos- 
telries, the Berk- 
shire has an espe- 
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North Carolina, and the equal of any of the great 
tourist hotels of the South in elegance, comfort, 
and sanitary provisions. It has accommodations 
for four hundred people, and no less than forty- 
nine suites, with baths. The entire first floor is 
finished in oak, with frescoed ceiling. The lobby 
is 60 by 70 feet, and the bright, cheerful dining- 
room, with large windows on all four sides, will 
seat five hundred 
guests. A music pa- 
vilion, billiard-room, 
three sun-parlors, a 
quaint Dutch room, 
and three broad piaz- 
zas are pleasant fea- 
tures. The house has 
a fine cuisine and all 
modern comforts, in- 
cluding a telephone in 
every room. ‘Trolley- 
cars carry passengers 
from the railroad 
station to the door 
of the inn. 

At the Carolina 
one can live at one 
of the finest hotels 
in America, every 
comfort provided, 
every want antici- 
pated; and then, 
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THE EIGHTEEN-HOLE GOLF-LINKS AT PINEHURST, N. C., AND THE WELL-APPOINTED CLUB-HOUSE. 


cially bright and cheerful dining-room. | This 
one is finished in North Carolina pine, is roomy 
and light, and has a large brick fireplace where 
big pine logs add to the cheer on cool days. 
The house boasts an excellent cuisine, and has a 
most popular landlord in Mr. F. B. Kimball, of 
the Eagle Inn, at Orwell, Vt. The rates are 
$2.00 a day and upward, and from $10.00 a 
week up. 

The newest guest-house at Pinehurst is the Caro- 
lina, only completed this year. This is a mag- 
nificent building, the largest hotel in the State of 


with all this luxury and comfort—the outdoors, 
the ‘‘ piney woods.” 

The hotel will open January 1, under the man 
agement of Mr. H. W. Priest, well known as 
manager of the Highland Park Hotel, at Aiken, 
S. C.; the Magnolia, at Magnolia, Mass.; the 
Preston Hotel, at Beach Bluff, Mass., and the 
Pine Forest Inn, at Summerville, S. C. Mr. 
Trev. Sharp, for the past four years at Hotel 
Coronado, Cal., has direction of the orchestra. 
The rates at the Carolina range upward from 
$4.00 a day, or $21.00 per week. 
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THE HOLLY INN, ONE OF THE THREE MODERN HOTELS AT PINEHURST, N. C., ALL OF THEM WELL KEPT AND POPULAR. 


The Casino Café is under the management of a 
competent New Englander. Here table board is 
provided at very reasonable rates. A bakery con- 
nected with the café furnishes families with sup- 
plies. 

The cottages of the town are rented entire or 
in suites of rooms for light housekeeping. 

The village is supplied with running water 
from Pinehurst Spring, which has proved an at- 
traction to pecple suffering from rheumatism, 
weak digestion, and kidney trouble. Large 
quantities of this water are shipped North. 

Sports are a particular feature at Pinehurst. 
The 18-hole golf-course, covering nearly 150 
acres, is by general reccgnition the finest in the 
South. Harry Vardon, the champion golfer of 
the world, after playing over it a number of 
times last spring, said: ‘‘It is a course it will 
be a great pleasure to any golfer to play over, 
and, in my judgment, one which will compare 
favorably with any of the Eastern courses.”” The 
game has grown to a great popularity at Pine- 
hurst. At any time of the day a sight of the 
links would give a Scotchman’s heart a good, 
loyal thump. Many tournaments are held dur- 
ing a season, and attractive prizes offered. The 
course is divided into 6, 9, or 18 holes, so that 
all grades of strength and skill can have a test. 
Donald Ross, a professional player of world-wide 
reputation, has charge of the links this season. 
At the beginning of the course is a comfortable 
club-house, with large reception-room, retiring- 
rooms, lockers, and everything necessary for the 
pleasure of the golfers. The links are about ten 
minutes’ walk from the hotels. A special car on 
the trolley-road makes frequent trips, connecting 
all the hotels directly with the club-house on the 
links. 

But golf, although easily in the lead in popu- 


lar favor, is by no means the only sport enjoyed. 
Bicycle-riding, tennis, croquet, quail-shooting, 
riding to hounds, riding, driving, and walking 
over the excellent roads are other excellent recre- 
ations much indulged in. About the Casino are 
croquet and tennis courts, and a fine bowling- 
alley, and in the Casino, a restaurant, a music- 
room, and a reading-room where the leading daily 
papers and magazines are on file. There is alarge 
hall in the village where many entertainments 
are provided during the winter, and where 
Sunday-school and church services are held every 
Sabbath. 

Pinehurst is divided in the line of travel be- 
tween the East and the South, on a short branch 
of the Southern Railway, which leaves the main 
road at High Point, N.C. Itis about three hun- 
dred miles south of Washington, and is easily an¢ 
directly reached from any direction by the througn 
trains of the Southern Railway. An electric troi- 
ley-line, six miles long, through an attractive 
country, runs to Pinehurst from Southern Pines, 
a station on the Seaboard Air Line. 

Pinehurst, though a natural sanitarium, has no 
hospital features. It is not intended, in any re- 
spect, as a retreat for hopeless invalids. To avoid 
all danger of contagion, no consumptives are re- 
ceived. It is designed for persons who desire to 
escape the severity of the Northern winter ; for 
golfers, and lovers of out-of-doors generally; 
and for people of imperfect health in whom dis- 
ease has not progressed beyond expectation of 
recovery. To all of these Pinehurst offers a 
pleasant, health-giving atmosphere, the comforts 
of good living, plenty of amusement, and the 
genial, sunny Southern climate. 

Pamphlets and further information may be 
had by addressing Resident Manager, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 
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FOURTH EDITION 


The Darlingtons 


By ELNORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 











HEROINE whom you first respect, then admire, and lastly love, even as 

did Stephen Kaltenbom, the rugged hero himself. An author who draws 
aside the curtain which veils that Holy of Holies—a human soul—and bids 
you look within and see—yourself. Yet withal a genial, fresh, peaceful, whole- 
some book, a book of the hearthstone and for the hearthstone, breathing a 
fragrant atmosphere of home, but not failing to strike at happy intervals a note 
of profound and thrilling power. eee, 


‘¢The most American story I ever read.””—-DR. JOHN HENRY BORROWS, President of 


Oberlin College. 

“¢One of the books that has helped make the year famous for the production of high-class fiction. 
‘The Darlingtons’ is perhaps more distinctly American in its atmosphere, coloring and identity 
to national traits than any other work of the year.’’—ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC. 


CLOTH, 12mo, $1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, New York 


























LAIGLON 


IN FRENCH 


By EDMOND ROSTAND 









The Great Dramatic and 
Literary Success 





Paper, - - $1.00, net. 
Cloth, - - $1.50, net. 





READ ALSO 


“The Romance 
of L’Aiglon” 


Authorized translation 
from the French of 
CAROLUS 
Not the play, but a story 
treating of the same 
characters and cover- 
ing the same period. 
Cloth, 50 cents 
AT ALL DEALERS 
AND BY THE 
PUBLISHERS 


BRENTANO’S 


NEW YORK 


The Salt-Box House 


Eighteenth Century Life in a New 
England Hill Town 


By JANE DB FOREST SHELTON 
12mo, Cloth, Decorated, $1.25 








PICTURE of New England country life in 
the last century, full of reality and feeling, 
and which it is both interesting and pleasing 

to look upon. The book is delightfully written, 
and its romance and tenderness, no less than the 
truthfulness and lifelikeness of its restoration of 
the old domestic and social interior, will appeal 
strongly to many a heart.—Boston Literary World. 

‘*The narrative is touched with an almost breath- 
less reverence. So — is the commentary, so 
sweet and gentle its slightest utterance, that at 
times it reaches the highest art of expression.” —New 
York Public Opinion. 

“Gives a delightfully vivid and sympathetic pic- 
ture of life in a Connecticut hill-town in the eigh- 
teenth century.”—Living Age. 

**An entertaining as well as faithful picture of 
eighteenth century life, and we heartily commend 
it."—Boston Transcript. 

“Is full of atmosphere and reality.” — Public 
Ledger. 











Sent, postpatd,on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COQ, 
Publishers, 33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 





[BEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand 





MARY E. WILKINS: 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS: 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH: 


much a compliment to the great American public as to the author. . 


SOME PERSONAL OPINIONS 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN: ‘If our 


successors wish to know what were 
the real life and atmosphere in which 
the country folk that saved this nation 
grew, loved, wrought and had their 
being, they must go back to such true 
and zestful and poetic tales of fiction 
as ‘Snow Bound’ and ‘Eben Holden.’”’ 


“It seems to me a 
most remarkable production, way and 
way ahead of ‘David Harum,’ which 
is not to be mentioned in comparison 
with it. ‘Eben Holden’ is simply 
adorable. I have not read a book in 
many a day by an American author 
which has so pleased me.” 


“T have 
read ‘Eben Holden’ with a great joy 
in its truth and freshness. You have 
got into your book a kind of life not 
in literature before, and you have got 
it there simply and frankly. It is ‘as 
pure as water and as good as bread.’” 


ROSSITER JOHNSON: 


MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D.: 


“It appears to 
me you have produced a book that 
ought to have a wide circulation and 
ought to live. It is the best story I 
have read in a long time, and I en- 
joyed it from cover to cover.” 


“It has the 
keen relish of the woods, the fragrance 
of the wild flowers, and is strong and 
clear as a northwest wind. Its char- 
acters are genuine and wholesome; 
and it is not only a pleasure, but it is 
an inspiration to associate with them. 
The description of the battle scene is 
not surpassed to my thinking by any 
which I have ever read anywhere.” 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER: “It is sweet 


with the smell of the balsam. When- 
ever one finds a real book he or she 
owes it to the rest to tell them about 
it, that they may read and enjoy it 
too. So I pass the word along: ‘read 
Eben Holden.’”’ 


“The marvellous success of ‘Eben Holden’ is as 


. ‘Eben 


Holden’ is a true book; it is pre-eminently a story of Americans for Ameri- 


cans. 


novel; here we have the nearest approach to it. 


We have long heard calls for what should be the great American 


In American literature we 


have now a perfect representation of a typical American character.” 





12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At all Book Stores 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY : Boston 
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Pears 


PRETTY boxes and odors are 
= | used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out~ 
side of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world, is scented or not, 
as you wish, and the money 
is in the merchandise, not in 





















































a $ All sorts of 
(- Beware } stores sell it, 
“ 1] especially 
0 . ‘ 
Injurious druggists’; all 








sorts of peo- 


Imitations. ek 
pleare using it. 
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istrue toits first principles—thorough- 

ness in scholarship and Christian character 
—not money making. Therefore the stand- 
ardsare highand the terms low. Young men 
and women recite and meet socially in its re- 
fined atmosphere with mutal benefit. It 
provides for physical and social culture. Nine 
courses, with elective studies, are offered— 
Music, Art, Elocution Specialties. Six com- 
petitive scholarships. The new illustrated 
catalogue describes the pleasures and benefits 

enjoyed by students. 


Rev. EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., Pres., 
Williamsport, Pa. 





i Kingsley School: School 


For Young Boys. 


Essex Fells, Caldwell, N. J. | 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster. 
According to U. S. 
vital statistics our 
You location ranks third Health 
wd ee in 
. the whole country. 
Wish “Reine home at- Home Care 
mosphere combined 
with firm discipline. 


for Scholarly teachers Discipline 


and poe hea” I atten- 
tion secure the best 
Your results in scholarship. Scholarship 
Jt ealccmnen -con- 
trol, self-reliance, ex- 
Boy ecutive force—is our Character 


aim. 
THE BEST THE BEST 
INTHE We get by providing FOR THE 


BOY BOY 
SUMMER SESSION 


June—September. 


Cool rooms. Lovely hill country. Regular 
study enough to give zest for out-of-door life. 
All sports. Golf links. Best care for your boy 
while you are in Europe. 

New building—gymnasium and class rooms ready 
next 


SHCOCSOCO SHES OCH OSE? OH SSCHOD 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
A practical training school in conjunction with =. Chee. Froh- 


mae ’s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. 
. P. STEPHENSON, Room 145 Carnegie Hall, Wee hy? City. 


Che [lew York School of Expression 


WEST SIDE BRANCH Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 
318 West 57TH STREET. 


Genevieve Stebbins, F. Townsend Southwick, 
and a corps of special instructors. 
Elocution, Oratory, Physical Culture, Panto- 
mime, Artistic Statue-Posing, Public 
Reading, Recitation and Dramatic Art. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT MONTEAGLE TENN., JULY 1901 


Exceptional advantages to teachers and students. For full infor- 
mation regarding the school and its record, address as above. 








Why don’t you get in the 
Advertising Business 


his concern. That’s why they pay big 
salaries. Bigger fleld and brighter 


mag than any other modern _ 
ng. Write for our large 48-page 
pectus. It tells how we teach this Rect 
nating and profitable business by 
PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOO! 


Suite 39, 167 Adams St, Chicago, It. 











LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize -* at a genteel and 
uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 wee a ~ eee 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mai 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, ro oe 


Practical Authorship 


Cloth, 380 pp., postpaid $3.00 








Practical Authorship, by James Knapp Reeve, is the best 
book published on the trade of authorship.— Zhe Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, Boston. 


Circulars free. 





of all kinds typewritten. We 
make a specialty of typewrit- 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio 

9 
AUTHORS MSS. ing stories, novels, books, 
magazine articles, poems, etc., 


for publication. Prompt delivery. National Manuscript Type. 
writing Co., 322 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Careful and prompt consideration given to BOOK MS. 
Issued in cloth or better bindings, at our expense, if 
worthy. EASTERN PUB. CO., 61 Court St., Boston 


L A TAUGHT BY MAIL, 


Prepares for bar in any 
CHICAGO yay oy SCHOOL OF LAW. 











State. Ninth year. 
Reaper Bleck, Chicago. 
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Scasonable Books 


WITH THE WILD FLOWERS 
From Pussy-Willow to Thistledown 


A RURAL CHRONICLE OF OUR FLOWER FRIENDS AND FOES, DESCRIB- 
ING THEM UNDER THEIR FAMILIAR ENGLISH NAMES 


By TIAUD GOING 
r6mo, cloth, new revised edition, fully illustrated, $1.00 


Much quaint and’ out-of-the-way knowledge is com- 
eel with friendly simplicitv. Odd facts in the 
history of plants are explained in such a winsome way 
that it is not until the reader closes the book that he 
realizes how much scientific information has been found 
in this delightful little volume.—New York Tribune. 


MR. CHUPES and MISS JENNY ; 


The Life Story of Two Robins 
By EFFIE BIGNELL 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


A. charming account of the life in captivity of two birds 
whose misfortunes made them at first the involuntary 
companions of humankind, and whose affection for their 
 eong e guardian made them unwilling atterwards to leave 

er for alife of liberty with their own kind. All friends 
of the birds will detect in the writer of this sympathetic 
story a true lover of birds, not only from her perception 
of the most interesting of her pets’ experiences, but also 
from her general attitude toward feathered life. The 
Audubon Society is sure to approve of her because, like 
its members, she reverses the old saying and really be- 
lieves that two birds in the hand are worth nowhere near 
so much as one in the bush. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
33 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 








A MUCH-NEEDED BOOK 


Lessons in Law 
for (omen 


By JUDGE WALTER 8S. COZ 


Retired Justice Supreme Court, D. C. 








HE author, in his profession, has been 
often impressed with the helplessness 
of women in matters of business, and it 
has seemed to him that a little instruction 
in the elementary principles of law would 
be useful as a part of a liberal education. 








{2mo, 350 pages, unique binding, net $1.50 


Brentano’s, Vew York 











A Little Book of . . . 
. . . Tribune Verse 


A NUMBER OF HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
POEMS, GRAVE AND GAY, BY : 


EUGENE FIELD 


This collection is edited by Mr. Joseph G. Brown, 
formerly City Editor of The Denver Tribune and 
the colleague and friend of the author. The large 
number of poems of Sentiment and Satire, of Child- 
hood and Western Life, which have been buried 
for twenty years and which are here made access- 
ible for the first time, make this volume invaluable 
to the collector and student. The book will contain 
about 250 pages, 5x7% inches, bound in Vellum 
cloth, gilt top and deckel-edges. 


—Price = $1.50— 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 750 num- 
bered sets, printed on all rag deckel edge 
paper, bound in % Morocco, gilt tops. 
Price $5.00 ‘ : ; F 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston Block, w% wv DENVER, COLORADO 








Short Story 
Writing 


By Charles Raymond Barrett, Ph.B. 
12mo Cloth $1.00 

PRACTICAL treatise on the art of 

A the short story, designed to pre- 

sent concretely the rules of that 

art. It is a working manual, not a col- 

lection of untried theories. It tells how 


to write a story with reference to the 
requirements of contemporary editors. 


“Tt carries a general application that all 
literary workers may profit by, as in its 
chapters on Titles Style, and the Labor of 
Authorship.” —Oxutiook. 








The BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers, 33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 23 
2d Edition (4th Thousand) in Press Before Publication 

















Henry T. Coaté: & bo 


William S. Walsh says: “I dare assert that of the historical romances that 
have lately appeared none is better than ‘The Tower of Wye.’ It is a joyous 
story, redolent of youth and spring and the glory of the morning.” 
















PUBLISHED APRIL 30 


“Tn Search of [)ademoiselle” 


GEORGE GIBBS 


Illustrated by the Author 





Cyrus Townsend Brady says: ‘“‘ Mr. George Gibbs has 
chosen the most romantic and terrible episode in the 
whole range of American Colonial annals as the historic 
basis of his vivid romance. He writes as he paints, with 
graphic force and spirit.” 

John Habberton writes: “I’ve read your ‘In Search 
of Mademoiselle’ with great interest. I must congratu- 
late you on your success of retaining throughout the 

novel the old-time atmosphere in which you began. 
No writer of historical novels has done this better 
than you; few have done it so well.” 








Henry T. Coates & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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APPLETONS’ SPRING BOOKS 


FOURTH EDITION 


A SAILOR’S LOG 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS OF NAVAL LIFE 
By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U.S. N. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


‘“We feel no hesitancy in expressing our belief that this volume will be hailed with avidity by 
thousands of readers throughout our country, not only by naval men, but by that numerous clientele 
of patriotic Americans who hold our naval heroes in love and respect.” —P/zladelphia /tem. 











BIRD-LIFE 


POPULAR EDITION IN COLORS 


® A Study of Our Common Birds. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of 
Mammology and Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural History. Illustrated 
by ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. With 75 full-page lithographic plates of birds in natural 
colors, reproducing Ernest Seton-Thompson’s drawings. New edition. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 net. 


Mr. Chapman’s descriptions are accurate, his style ——_ saneveatng, **Bird-Life”’ is already a 
classic, and the production of this edition in colors at a modest price will establish the new edition as - 
indispensable. 








A LANDMARK HISTORY oe NEW YORK 


By ALBERT ULMANN. With many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘*Mr. Ulmann’s book is a veritable mine for students of local history, the best of guides for visitors 
to the city, and a treasure for the library of any broad reader.”—New York World. 








PLEASURES OF THE TELESCOPE 


A Descriptive Guide for Amateur Astronomers and All Lovers of the Stars. By GARRETT 
P. SERVISS, Author of “Astronomy with an Opera-Glass.” Illustrated with charts of 
the heavens, and with drawings of the planets and charts of the moon. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘*From amateurs to experts all lovers of the fascinating science of astronomy will find this work a 
wonderful assistance in prosecuting their studies.”—Syracuse Herald. 








THE PLAY OF MAN 


By KARL GROOS, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Basel, and author of 
“The Play of Animals.” Translated, with the author’s co-operation, by Elizabeth L. 
Baldwin, and edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of Prince- 
ten University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 








SIRIUS 


A new book by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,” “The Farringdons,” “A Double Thread,” and “Cupid’s Garden.” Uniform 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By IRVING 







EBEN HOLDEN 


BACHE LLER 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, ae says: 

HE success of ¢« Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, 
sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good taste in the mouth.” 

««A true book; pre-eminently a story of Americans for Americans,”— Philadelphia Telegraph, 











She Potter * 
and the Clay 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON 
$1.50 


Illustrated by Cuartorre Harpinc 







brilliant romance of contrasts; for- 
1 \ cible, and of rare charm and power. 
It has to do with the testing of a man, 





a friend. 











the nobility of a woman, the loyalty of 


che Kidnapped 
Millionaires ¥ 
By FREDERICK U. ADAMS $1.50 


startling and timely newspaper — 
Wall Street story, in which six lead- 
ing American millionaires are kidnapped 
and marooned by a_ sensation-seeking 
‘‘ special correspondent,” An artistic, re- 
alistic, and absorbing story of possibilities, 





J. Devlin, Boss 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILL- 
IAMS $1.50 





romance of American politics. 

Masterful, shrewd, yet humorous 
and kindly; unscrupulous as a politician, 
honorable as a man, J. Devlin,— the boss, 
is a typical American character, and the 
hero of a fine and strongly told story, 













A Carolina 


Cavalier 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated by C, D, Witiiams $1.50 


thrilling romance of the Carolinas 
A in 1780. ‘Asa love story, ‘A 
Carolina Cavalier’ is sweet and true ; but 
as a patriotic novel it is grand and inspir- 
ing.”"— Home Advocate, Philadelphia. 











By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 





pirate and governor, was a notable figure. 








When the Land was Young 


Illustrated by Witt Crawrorp $1.50 


and picturesque story, full of action, color, and romance. 





stirring and absorbing story of the days when Englishman and Spaniard fought for the 
Florida border, when the buccaneers sailed the Spanish main, and Sir Henry Morgan, 
A charming heroine, an attractive hero, a dramatic 





At All Bookstores 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 
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Wie 


A New Novel by the Author of « Richard Carvel” 


THE CRISIS 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“RICHARD CARVEL,” the author says, 
was written as the first of a series of 
novels, which, while in no sense sequels 
or interrelated in any way, have a distinct 
historical sequence, as pictures of Amer- 
ican life at different periods. 

In that book we followed the character 
of the Cavalier, bothin the colonial society 
of Maryland and the fashionable life of 
London prior to and during the early 
days of the American Revolution. 


i! The scenes of ** The Crisis ’’ are laid 

in St. Louis nearly a century later. The 
heroine of the story, Virginia Carvel, a 
great-granddaughter of Richard Carvel, 
serves to connect the stories in interest. 
The hero, Stephen Brice, is a young New 
England lawyer seeking fortune in the 
Southern city. 

Among the many characters in the his- 
torical setting of the story we meet Grant, 
a poor farmer,—later, the greatest general 
in the army; Sherman, president of a 
small street car line,—later also a con- 
spicuous and picturesque figure in the 
history of his time, and Lincoln, a strug- 
gling country lawyer,—later as President 
in our greatest national crisis. 
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° ° 


° 














Specimen I]lustration from ‘‘ The Crisis ” (greatly reduced). 


“ The Crisis ” has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Its size is a crown octavo, containing about five hundred pages, cloth, gilt top, 
price $1.50. The publishers have printed 100,000 for the first edition. 


RICHARD CARVEL 


Is now in its 375th thousand. It is uniform with “ The Crisis ” in style and price. 


“Richard Carvel stands forth alone of all the great successes of the past year asa thoroughly good 
piece of workmanship. . . . the only one which can hope for any permanence in American literature. 
—Literary Review (Sept. 1899). 


OTHER NEW NOVELS ARE 


° 


° 


> 


° 





° 


The Making of Christopher Ferringham THE HERITAGE OF UNREST J 
By Beulah Marie Dix By Gwendolen Overton 
HENRY BOURLAND kach, VOYSEY 
By Albert Elmer Hancock 12mo, By R. O. Prowse ° 
ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY goth, ROBERT ANNYS, Poor Priest 
: By Owen Johnson By Annie Nathan Meyer ° 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
RARVAALAV ALVA. 
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THE MOST LOVABLE HEROINE IN MODERN FICTION 


TRUTH DEXTER 


By SIDNEY McCALL. 12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Reviewed with praise in every direction. Likely to be the Novel of the Summer. 
Fifth edition. Thirteenth thousand. 








MRS. GOODWIN’S NEW COLONIAL STORY 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 


A Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle and other artists. 12mo, $1.50. Two editions exhausted before publication. 
Third edition ready. Pronounced better than the delightful “ Head of 
a Hundred” by the same author. 








RICHARD Le GALLIENNE’S BEST BOOK 


The Lobe Letters of the King 


Or, THE LIFE ROMANTIC 


Fourth edition just ready. 12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Master-Knot of Human Fate 


By ELLIS MEREDITH. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 
Here is a pure, strong, unique book, worth a man’s time to read.— Boston Transcript. 


“The Master-Knot” strikes out so unique a situation that it would attract attention for its plot 
alone ; but it is very excellently written.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


BALLANTYNE 


A Novel. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 12mo, $3.50. 
An original and distinctively American story, pronounced [irs. Campbell’s best volume. 


A genuinely good piece of work, vigorous in conception and cleverly carried out.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE 


By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 12mo, $3.50. 


A brilliant historical romance dealing with Cadillac and the founding of Detroit. 
Third edition ready. 














MRS. DODD’S NEW HUMOROUS STORY 


The American Husband in Paris 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD, Author of “ Three Normandy Inns,” etc. IRlustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


When the Gates Lift up Their Heads 


A Story of the Seventies. By PAYNE ERSKINE. J2mo, $3.50. Just ready. 
A charming and powerful story of the Southern mountains. Read it. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Remington does not overwork 


A Tonic and Nerve Food aan acyl 


cannot overwork the Remington 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry,insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
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Tue TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, ig Hartford. Conn. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


JANUARY I, 1901. 














Total Asccte, e $30,861,030.06 
(A ¢ Premises in the hands of Agents not inc! 
TOTAL (sSiriries (Including Reserves), 26.317,903.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, ° ° $4,543,126.81 
SURPLUS, ° e ° . ° ° ° 3,543,126.85 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, . gs ig $42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, ° ° 2,908,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), ° ° 1, 586, 652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, $097019,851.00 


GAINS FOR “THE YEAR 1900: 
ETS, $3,167,819.96 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Departmen 8,685,297.06 
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INCREASE IN RESERVES (Bot h Departments), wht basis) 27484°392.52 














Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E. Morris, Secretary J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary 














XN 


UMS COLLECTED, . 6,890,888.55 J) 
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AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 














To HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, 
and ST. JOHNS, Newfoundland 


Steamers make the round trip from New York to St. 
Johns and return in twelve. days, and there can be no more 
delightful ocean voyage for those who want rest and sea air. 

The steamers remain in Halifax one day both going 
and returning, and two days in St. Johns, thus giving pas- 
sengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful cities and str- 
rounding country. The cost is low and the accommodations 
and service the very best. 


Steamers sail June 8 and 26, July 13 and 31, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 4 and 21, Oct. 9 and 26. 


These Dates are Subject to Change 3 % ww Write for full Information and Prices 


C. T. BOWRING & CO., Ltd., 17 State St., New York 
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World's 
Standard 


among timepieces is the 


"ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million Elgin watches have been 
made in the past third of a century—a greater number than any other factory has put out in the 
same period of time. Made in all sizes and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere, 


An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘‘Et ail Send for free booklet— 
engraved on the works—fully guarante “The Ways of a Watch.” 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 













THE. WORLD 
| GRIP =} p LIKE THIS 


ea 4 TOUR OF THE GREAT LAKES ON 
my THEFLoATHO PALACES Or THE 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


A new steamer and two sailings 
weekly service to Chicago, Mil- 
j waukee and Harbor Springs will 
be added to the regular Buffalo- 
Duluth service which opens early 
in June. 















‘ | 
ae |” Take it in Visiting the 
Pan-American Exposition 





) For printed matter giving particulars, 
address 


W.-M. LOWRIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Buffalo. 


> 
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MONG the several periodicals for book lovers the “ Literary Era” has 
S| held for many years an honorable place, and has reached and been 
appreciated by the more intelligent and fastidious purchasers of 
books. In compliance with suggestions and demands of this liter- 
ary class, the size and scope of the “Era ” were enlarged, on the threshold of 
the new century, to make room for more material and also for several new 
departments, each of which has been entrusted to competent hands. American 
literature is reviewed from month to month by William S. Walsh, the eminent 
critic; English books by James Walter Smith, Editor of “ The King” (London), 
and the Continental literary field by Henry F. Keenan, author of “ Trajan,” 
“ The Money Makers,” etc. Among newer departments will be found “Literary 
Notes and Queries,” conducted by a noted literateur, and “New Books for 
Young People ”—a novel feature in a literary magazine. The Historical and 
Genealogical department, a greatly valued feature of the older issues of the “Era,” 
is continued by Thomas Allen Glenn, the well-known genealogist, biographer 
and historian. Each number contains, in addition to a list of new books, with 
the prices at which they may be purchased from booksellers, many fine illustra- 
tions from the more important works as well as essays on literary and correlated 
topics, in distinction from reviews proper. In brief, the entire modern literary 
field is brought within the reader’s view. 

The numbers already issued, in accordance with the general plan out- 
lined above, have elicited hundreds of comments, all of them appreciative, from 
subscribers and the newspaper press. The New York “ Herald” says “the ‘Era’ 
is bright, sparkling, vivacious.” William George Jordan, prominent in editorial 
and literary circles, pronounces it “ Dignified, bookish and scholarly.” The 
Worcester (Mass.) “ Telegram” finds that “It manages to combine more at- 
tractive departments than any other periodical of its class.” The Baltimore 
“Herald” says “‘ The Literary Era’ is one of the best of the monthlies.” The 
Philadelphia “ North American ” finds it “ A real literary magazine which meets 
the wants of all those who are interested in books and bookish subjects,” and 
> the Philadelphia “ Ledger ” says “ The magazine is a credit to its publishers and 
its contributors.” 

The subscription price is but One Dollar per year. 


“THE LITERARY ERA” 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THROUGH 
COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 








The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, with its numerous branches 
penetrating the Rockies, has two distinct and separate lines 
across the mountains. Tickets reading via the ‘*Scenic Line’”’ 
between Denver and Grande Junction, in connection with the 
Rio Grande Western Ry. between Grande Junction and Ogden, 
are available over the Denver & Rio Grande, either via its main line 
through Leadville and Glenwood Springs or via the line over 
Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon. Tourists to and 
rom Salt Lake City, Ogden or San Francisco will find it to their 
advantage to have their tickets read in both directions via ‘* The 
Scenic Line of the World,’’ thus being able to use one of the above 
routes going and the other returning. Pullman Palace and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, and a Superb Dining Car service on all 
through trains. 





H. E. Tupper, G. A. S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A. 


353 Broapway, New York Denver, Coro, 


Write for illustrated pamphlets 








J 








The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


he New 
ummerland 


Coo! 
Restful 
Nova 
Scotia 


Country & Sea- 
shore. 

A Perfect 
Vacation Resort. 


For guide books, descriptive folders aud other 
information, address, 


201-296-332 Washington Street, 


OR 


Yarmouth Line H. F. HAPIPOND, Agent, 


Fast Mail Express steamers sail from LEWIS WHARP, 
BOSTON, at 2 P.M., every Tuesday and Friday, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in the Maritime 
Provinces. Additional sailings during the summer months. 





Yarmouth Steamship Co. 


(LIMITED) 


53 Lewis Wharf. Boston. 
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EXERCISE 


outdoors is the basis of good 
health and character. CHIL- 
DREN trained to it when 
young will realize its benefits 
in youth and old age. 


IDEAL BICYCLES 
are ideal trainers. 
Catalog free 
. RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 
Chicago New York 


























“T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“*How?’ Oh, something 
new—The Morley Ear- 
drum. 
I've a pair 
Y in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t 
see ’em— 
they’re invis- 
ible. I 
wouldn’t know 


I had ’em in myself, 


only that I hear all 
right.” 


The Morley Ear-drum 


is really a substitute for the working parts , 
of the natural ear. Has no wire. Con- ™ 
tains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. K. 


N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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The Great Vacation Country of the East 


IW ee PP PP PP 





EASTERN AND NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, CANADA 


IS REACHED BY THE 


Boston & Maine Railroad 





ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 


CONTAINING 


Fishing and Hunting, 





Address Passenger Dept. B. & M. R. R., Boston 
D. J. FLANDERS, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


VALUABLE 


All Along Shore, Among the Mountains, 
Lakes and Streams, The Valley of the Connecticut and 
Northern Vermont, Southeast New Hampshire, Southwest 
New Hampshire, Central Massachusetts, Merrimack Valley, #& 
Lake Sunapee, Lake Memphremagog and About There, The 
Monadnock Region, Excursion and Summer Hotel Book—free, 
will be mailed upon receipt of two cent stamp for each book. 


PORTFOLIOS 
A series of art pictures 

illustrating New England 

scenery (size of views 

4x6 inches». 

New England Lakes 

Rivers of New England 
Mountains of New Eng- 


land 
Seashore of New Eng- 
land 


Picturesque New Eng- 
land (Historic — Mis- 
cellaneous), 

Will be mailed upon re- 

ceipt of six cents each, 


ZA? Ss 


¥ 


GOCV VU V UU UU UU UU EU UU UYU UYU UE 
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S77 1901 


FOR 24 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. 


As a logical result of our success 














€ 
|| THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 
bas, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most elegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA> 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will givé you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mass. 








































Rootbeer ( 4h 


Snap 
Sparkle 
Fizz and 


Foam 


The great health 
drink for the home, 








A 2 cent package makes five = 
gallons. Dealers, write for special offer. —4 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 












NEW MODELS 


For 1901, Densmores Nos. 4 and 5 











ALONG LEAD TAKEN 

IN THE NUMBER OF ENDS 

ACCOMPLISHED BY 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
NEW ‘BOOKLET GRATIS 








Densmore Typewriter Co. 39 2xpaduay , 




































Papa, says he cant help 
feeling stylishin 


"LION BRAND’ 





















TRADE MARK. 


Lion Brand Shirts.,Collars and Cuffs fit you 
because they fit each,other. Two collars or two 
cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more. 
Shirts cost $1, $1.50 or $2, depending on the kind 
you want. Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t 
carry them in stock, we will send the name of 
one who will supply you. Do not send us money 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO.; Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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Pabst beer 











IS always pure 








Prices reduced for 
Spring & Summer 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE ’ 


16 West 23d St., 157 Broadway 






New York: 


Agencies in all the principal cities 







Brooklyn: so4 Fulton St. Boston : 230 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 





















ONE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS 
grille }SEELY PERFUME CO. 
one? ”''75¢ = DETROIT. MICH. 














* We will send to first 1000 enswering this 
advertisement 1000 of our celebrated “1900” - 
Bearing Washers on 30 days’ trial, freight paid, 
absolutely without deposit or advance payment. 
Easiest, most perfect, highest grade family washer. 
Saves labor, time, money: _No rubbing, no tearing. 

1900” WASHER CO.. 34G State St., Bing ond. ¥. 








CONSTIPATION CONQUERED 
By eating the 
India Digestive 
Biscuit 
A PURE LAXATIVE FOOD made 


from cereals. ‘Testimonial 
circular free. 


The India Food Company, yooy;;4"* 
rom C10) 05 mr-> RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy , 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. IACZ/ 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St.. N. ¥. Bae 





















WANTED. 

Business men and women to take exclusive agency for 
a State, and control sub-agents handling Dr. White’s 
Electric Comb. + month compensation. Fact. 
— and I'll prove it. . N. Rose, Gen. Mgr., Decatur, 
ll.—z mo. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
Wi. V. WILLIS & CO., 134 South lith Street, Philadelphia 


BUFFALO. A No.1 

ROO/IS and SITE, 

o- Permanent club dining. 
Write at once. 

f F, 432 Crescent Avenue. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


332 Broadway, N. Y., sell all makes under half price. Don’t buy be- 
fore writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Exchanges. 
Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first 
class. Dealers supplied. s52-page illustrated catalogue free. 

















> whl 


Largest and most complete stock of 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 





| trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 





482 Di 


14 Barclay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore 8St., Baltimore, Md. 

EIG HT STO RES 88 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street. St. Loula. 

7 jamond St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 586 California St.,San Francisco,Cal. 
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KEEP $65.00 


And secure a $100 class typewriter with several marked 
improvements not given with other $100 class machines, 
but to be had in the 


Chicago Typewriter at 


$35.00 






Tested and pronounced the best by most prominent busi- 
ness houses. Compared with any of the $100 machines it 
surpasses all. 

The Chicago costs you only $35, but is the highest grade 
typewriter it is possible to build. Its valuable patents, 
covering a dozen points of improvement over the old 
$r0oo machines, are all devoted to the express purpose of 
quickly gaining a sweeping national trade at $35.00. 
Address 

Chicago Writing Machine Co., 101 Wendell St. 


Plastic 
Pictures 


Pictures with life and realism in them, with 
any kind of a camera, at any speed from the 
slowest to the fastest, on dark days or bright 
days, in the rain, at night, if you use the 
wonderful new 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 
Lens 


Supplied on all cameras 
All dealers sell them 
Lens booklet free 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ere isa we ce by\just half the draft 
on your animal, w er yourtrive Carriage, 
wagon or dray. It@s\done by~'the | 





Timken Roller Bearing Axle. 


It operates on rollers, and the absolute freedom 
from friction makes oiling unnecessary, except 
twice a year to keep the bearings from rusting. 
Timken Axles are easily applied to ,any vehicle, 
old or new. 















Our booklet. “Saving the Horse,” tells how the Timken Axle 
reduces the draft on the horse so per cent, shows how the wheel 
tuns twenty minutes on the Timken Axle before its momentum— 
fhow 8 Starts. two tons on @ wagon eq! Timken 
Axle, while it requires 48 pounds to start same load on a wagon with 
the ordinary axle. Gives interesting and valuable information for the 
owner or driver of sulky, carriage or heavy wagon. Whether you buy 
the Timken Axle or not. send for the booklet—it is FREE 


Timken Roller Bearing Axle Co., $?uus"** 














EXPOSITION 
but upon the fact that 


Dr. Hayes of Buffalo 


Cures Asthma 
and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 


Write or Call for 16 Main St. 
Current Comments No. 27 or. Tupper 



































TREASURY STOCK OFFERINGS. 


100,000 Shares PRIDE OF ARIZONA COPPER CO., 
at 2s5c., par $2.00. (Dividend monthly of % of 1%.) 
100,000 Shares AMALGAMATED GOLD AND COP- 
PER, at 25c., par $1.00. 

100,000 Shares UNION CONSOLIDATED OIL CO., 

at esc.. par $1.00. (Dividend monthly 1-5 of 1%.) 
Dividend paying mining, oil and smelter 
stocks, listed and unlisted, our specialty. 
Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing the large 
profits of legitimate mining, oil and smelter investments. Su 
scription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
i Bankers, Brokers & Fiscal Agents, 
66 Broadway & 17 New St., New York. 

New York Consolidated Steck Exchange. 

Members { Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 4 
BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland,Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Hartford, New Haven, Conn., Prescott, Ariz., 
Los Angeles, Cal.,St. John, N.B., Montreal, Can , London, Eng. 
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make it worth while to seize 
and enjoy every moment that 
can be spared for riding. 
The Center-Driven 
SPALDING "exe! CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE 
is a masterpiece mechanically 
and artistically — light and 
graceful, yet rigid and 
strong. Price, $75. 
Chain Models, $50. 


Coaster Brake, $5. additional. 
Send for Catalogue. 














SUMMER HOMES. 


In the LAKE COUNTRY of Northern Ill- 
inois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, on the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


Are hundreds of most charming Summer resorts. 
Among the list are: Fox Lake, Delavan Lake, 
Lake Geneva, The Lauderdale Lakes, Waukesha, 
Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, 
Elkhart Lake and Madison, Minocqua, Star Lake, 
Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka, Marquette, 
Spirit Lake, Okoboji, Big Stone Lake, etc., etc. 


For illustrated booklets 


“SUMMER HOMES FOR 1901” 
AND 
“IN THE LAKE COUNTRY" - 


send address with 6 cents in postage to 


F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
C. M. & St. P..R’y, Chicago, Ill. 





LAUGHLIN 
Fountain 
Pen 


THE BEST AT 
ANY PRICE 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
















i 

















A Pocket Companion of never 
ending usefulness. A source of 
constant pleasure and comfort. 

To test the merits of Current 
Literature as an advertising 
medium, we offer Your Choice 
of these popular 


$3.00 


STYLES FOR ONLY 
; ie 
[. 


Try it a week. If not suited 
we ys it back and offer you 
$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
cents is to pay for your trouble 
in returning the pen). We are 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values; so will you when you 
own one of these. 

Finest quality hard Para 
rubber reservoir holder, 14-K. 
Diamond Point Gold Pen, any 
desired flexibility in fine, me- 
dium or stub, and the only 
perfect ink feed known .to the 
science of fountain pen making. 

Sent_ postpaid on receipt of 
One Dollar (registration 8c. 
extra). 

This great Special Offer is 
good for just 30 days. One of 
our Safety Pocket Pen Holders 
free of charge with each pen. 

Remember—There is No “just 
as good” asthe Laughlin: Insist 
on it; take no chances. 

State whether Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s style is desired. 

Illustrations are full size of 
complete article. 














ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


93 GRISWOLD STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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aan tMnOnS or al 
\O1CLING THAN OFANY OTHER SPO 














INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE [ICKETS 


NEW YORK 
(ENTRAL 
LEASED AND OPERATED 


LINES AND ON SEVERAL 
CONNECTING LINES, 


AGGREGATING OVER 


6000 MiLEs oF TRACK. 














ackawanna 
Railroad 


T. EB. CLARKE, T. W. LEE, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 





This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 


accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 


New York Criry. 
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Clum& 


BICYCLES 
























STANDARD OF THE WORLD 






Every bicycle ride brings its quota ot 


Fresh Incident and Varied Enjoyment 







There is no surer or more delightful way 
of obtaining a complete realization of 
the salutary effects of healthful activity 
out of doors than by riding a 


Columbia ®e:: Chainless Bicycle 


The driving parts invite comparison with any apparatus in which 
the combination of strength, lightness and certainty of correct 
action is sought for. Chainless $75, 


COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS 





present added refinement of construction and finish, the new features} including the %%-inch 
nickel steel chain—the lightest, yet the strongest chain ever applied to the bicycle. $50., 


Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake $5 Additional 
Columbla Cushion Frame $5 additional 





Catalogue of dealers or by mail 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PLAIN ENGLISH NAMES: 


REGULAR Lovell 
EXTRA RAPID 
LANTERN SLIDES Dry Plates 


aries BACKED (Non-halation) 
ie COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 
‘‘Descriptive Price List.” BACKED COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 


These pamphlets my —— 
valuable information for the LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG.CO..N 

LA 3 -«- New Rochelle, N.Y. 
amateur photographer. Sent/ree. Branch Offices : 621 Broadw ny, ow York Clty, oud 6; Webuch Ave, Chlenee 
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| 7 ‘It’s all in the lens"’ 
] HARTFORD BICYCLES BRILLIANT FINDERS 
are gracefully designed, soundly con- that show the image dlear, sharp 
structed, handsomely finished and are and bright as the human eye in ; 
ridden with pleasure and profit by any light will be a feature of... 
thousands of cyclists young and old. KORON A é; AMERAS 
‘Models for 1901, $35. For 1901 





VEDETTE BICYCLES 


are low in price but excellent in qual- 
ity and fully guaranteed. 
Models for 1901, $25. 


Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5. extra. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LONG FOCUS 
Series VI 










COLUMPIA SALES DEPT., 





~ 3 5 and 
upwards 
Send for 1901 Catalogue 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
26 JACKSON BOULEVARD 








Mention 
this Journal 
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— yP CIAL. 
COMBINES CUSHION FRAME 
LF | BEVELED GEAR CHAINLESS 
7 PRS *° HUB COASTER BRAKE. 
(GEONPIERCECG BUFFALO BOSTON NEWAIORK DENVER ‘pEADS Ze YORLD 
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Before Retiring— Drink only Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is so perfectly digestible that no risk is incurred 
of a bad night’s rest if the beverage be restricted to that alone. Its 
nourishing qualities enable the blood to build up during sleep the material 
wasted by the previous day’s worry and excitement. It soothes the 
nervous, being alike strengthening, delicious, pure and nourishing. Cheap, 
because a little goes a long way; rapidly made ready; and always accept- 
able by all ages of all classes, 

Don’t forget to order a tin next time from the Grocery Store! 





Copyright 1901 by Lyman D. Morse Adv'g Ag'cy for the Propwietors, 
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{[VOSe| 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


| 
WE 
| Challenge 





Comparisons. 


_ By our easy payment plan, every famiiy 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a-distant point the same as 
Send for catalogue and full 





in Boston. 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston. 


FRAGRANT 


ODON 


A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth = Mouth 


SOZUDONT LIQUID . 25c Cc 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER » =25c 
Large LIQUID and POWDER - = 75c 
. s 
A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


. 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 


























Acetylene Gas 


generation has been perfected by 
the new principles of our apparatus 


Daylight in Quality and Almost as Cheap 


Send for Descriptive Books which we mail 
free on request. They explain the system ; 
safe, automatic, simple to install and operate. 
A table lamp to a town plant. Prices in the 
books. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


J.B. Colt Co., Dept. 1, 21 Barclay St., New York 
Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Send for separate catalogue of *‘ Criterion ’’ stereopticons. 





Say that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle 
ae Graphite 
ona Graghitebes 


used on cycle chains, bearings, or coaster brakes 

r duces friction to a minimum. Nothing w rill 
make your wheel runso easily. When not obtain- 
able will send sample for 10c. Don’t fail to try it. 


For AUTOMOBILES »" © yom gene 
Dixon’s Flake Lubricating Graphite 
| JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


























